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OENEBAL MEETINU 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


HELD AT THE 


THl/RSDAY, 24th JANUARY, 1884 


Present 


The Hoii’ble 0. J. Irving, c.m.g,, in the Chair. 

The Hon’ble A. M. Skinner, Vice-Fresidenf ; the IIoiEble 
W. B. Maxwell, Honorary Secretary ; E- Koek, Esquire, Hono- 
rary Treasurer; H. L. Nobonha, Esquire, Councillor ; and the fol- 
lowing other Members : — 

The Hon’bles W. H. Read and James Graham j Messrs. C. 
B. Buckley, R. W. Hullett, J. Eraser, 'W'. Bicknell, A. Knight. 


rhe minutes of the previous general meeting were read, 
)ved of, and signed hy the Chairman. 

rhe Honorary Secretary read the Report of the Council for 
ear 1883 ( vide p. xiii), and the Accounts of the Honorary 
mrer for the same year {vide p. xvii). 

Mr. Buckley moved, . seconded by the Hon’ble W. II, Read, 
the Report and Accounts be approved. Carried unanimously. 





PEOCEBBIKaS. 

The immes of the new members mentioned in the Eeport as 
having been elected by the Council since the last general meeting 
were then submitted for the approval of the meeting. These were?- 
by a unanimous vote, formally approved. 

The election of the two honorary members mentioned in the 
Report— the Eevd. R-. Gr. Lawes, New Guinea, and the Revd. J. E. 
Teivisots^-Woous — were also unanimously confirmed, on the motion 
of the Hon’ble J. Geaham, secondedby the Hon’ble A. M. Skibotb. 

The election of President and Members of the Council, was then 
proceeded with. 

Mr, iBvma stated that he should be leaving Singapore before 
long for some time, and suggested, in view of that, that some 
other gentleman should be elected to the position of President. 
He suggested the name of the Hon’ble Cecil C, Smith, whose return 
might be expected shortly. 

Mr. Bucklex suggested that the matter might be left till Mr. 
Ibvikg was really going away. 

The tionorary Secretary said that, pending another general meet- 
ing, it would be sufficient to Iiave the Vice-President in the chair 
during Mr. Irvustg’s absence. 

The Chairman thought it would be best to elect Mr. C. C. 
Smith now, remarking that Mr. Smith would be here very soon. 
Eor his own part, he believed there would not be, in all probability, 
another meeting before his departure, at which he could be present. 

The election by ballot was then proceeded with, with the follow- 
ing result : — 

President, ..The Ilon’hie C. J. lEvma. 

Yke~Fresident, at Singapore, The Hon’ble A. M. Seihheb. 

Yice^Fre§idenf, at Fena?ig, D. LogaH, Esquire. 

Honorary Sceretarg, The Hon’ble Vf. E. Maxwell, 

ffonorar]i Treasurer, E. Kobe, Esquire, 

rDv. C. Trebihg. 

I H. L. Noeokha, Esquire. 

OomiciUors , . . B. W. Hhllett, Esquire. 

1 A. Dupe, Esquire. ^ 

La. Kkcght, Esquire. 
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PROCKEBTKaH. 



Some conversation ensued as to tbe approaching return of Dr. 
Bieber, who was spoken of by various members as an enthusiastic 
member of the Society and one who would fill the office of Vice- 
President with ability. 

Mr. Sktnn-er, in reply to a question, said that the maps (to 
which reference is made in the Report of the Council) would now 
be prepared. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 

COUNCIL 

OP THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OP THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


Foil THE TEAR ISHa. 



The CoTHieil are happy in being able to I'eport that tlie a-ffairs 
of the Boeiety are financially satisfactory, and that there is ever} 
reason to hope that, by its agency, good work is being done in the 
encouragement of researeli and the extension of scientific know- 
ledge in the Far East. 

The following new members have been elected by the Council 
since the last general meeting, and their names are now submitted 
for confirmation: — E. N. Bland, Esq., c. s. ; W. A. Bic knell, 
Esq.; theliev. E. G. Lawes, New Guinea, (Honorary Member) ; F. 
Foolks, Esq.; C. B. Bx^ckley, Esq.; C. V. Obeaoh, Esq.; A. Kktoht, 
Esq.; H. Brooke Low, Esq.; His Eoyal Highness Prince Knou 
Mun Bewaowongse Vabopkakaii; J. A. Parsons, Esq.; N. Gantlet, 
Esq.;C. B. Eickett, Esq.; theEev. J. E. Tentson-Woods, (Honorary 
Member). 

, The following have retired : — T)r. Large; J. Eoss, Esq., Jiuir. ; 
A. II. Thompson, Esq. 

The deaths of two members have been announced — Frank Hat- 
ton, Esq., and C. Emmerson, Esq. 

Eegnlar periodical meetings for the purpose of reading and dis- 
cussing papers upon subjects of interest have been found impossi- 
ble for some time past, but it is hoped that they may be recom- 
menced, sliould the Society at any time find a permanent home i]i 


ANHUAIj bepot?t. 



tlie pi’oposed Museum. The objects of the Society are not limited 
to the publication of a Journal ; and it is felt that tlK\r would be 
advanced in many ways had members greater opportunities for 
meeting and for receiving and communicating suggestions as to 
subjects for enquiry and researeb. 

The text book of Greography mentioned in the last Annual Ke- 
port has not yet been eomx>leted. Great difficulty has been en- 
countered in arranging for its production by a competent hand. 
It is now being completed under the direction of Mr. 
and it is believed that it will be made over to the GoTernment for 
publication early in the year. 

It has been proposed that the Council shall undertake the 
republication of a selection of papers relating to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago from the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Madras 
Literary Society, &c., <fee. Many papers scattered thi'ough the 
volumes of the proceedings of these and other Societies are of 
great local interest. Mabsden, Raffles, Letdex, CRAwrtian and 
Low contributed to Asiatic Researches ; Newbolb's papers 
on the Malay States, and Cantor’s Catalogues of Malayan Animals, 
Reptiles and Fishes, are to be found in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; a journey of Logan’s through part of the 
Peninsula is printed in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society. These and many other papers, if collected and republished, 
will, it is believed, be eagerly read by residents in the Straits of 
Malacca, who would never have the opportunity of consulting the 
files of the Journals in wdiieh they originally appeared. The per- 
mission of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has been asked for the 
republication of papers contained in their Journal ; and Messrs. 
Trubker and Co. will undertake the production of two volumes, 
to begin with, if the Society will take two hundred copies. 

With the object of extending our knowledge of the Geograpliy 
of the Peninsula, arrangements have been made for the prepara- 
tion, for the use of the Society, of a skeleton map of the Peninsula 
on a scale of a quarter of an inch to a mile, upon wliich all new 
information will he entered? from time to time, as explorj^tion 
advances. 



ANNUAL EUUOET. 

A Ciltalogue of tlie Books belonging to tbe Society lias been 
prepared and is attached to this Beport. Steps will be taken to 
have Tolumes of the foreign Journals suitably bound. 

The news of the death in Borneo, from a gun-accident, of Mr. 
FjtANK Hatton, a member of this Society, was received here in 
March last, and the following Minute was entered upon the Mi- 
nutes of the Coimcil of the Society held on the 11th dune, 1883 : — 
“ The President and Council of the Straits Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society desire to record the great regret with which they 
have heard of the premature death of Mr. Feank Hatton, u.c.s., 
who had evinced great interest in the objects of the Society, and 
whose ability and industry had led them to hope for much valua- 
ble scientific work from him in connection with Borneo.’^ 

The ordinary members of the Society have had too frequently 
but little time to give to literary pursuits and scientific studies. 
Still, nevertheless, the Council appeal to those whose personal 
tastes may lead them to take up any of the numerous branches of 
investigation within the reach of any one living in these regions ; 
and to those whose residence in the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
Siam, may enable them to note and record features of native 
life, folklore, superstition, Ac., or to gather vocabularies of the 
languages of little knotvn tribes, — to do their share in adding to the 
store of knowledge bequeathed to us by earlier students. 

The Journal of the Indian -49T7^/p^Z^?yu,conductedbyJ.B. Logan, 
from 1847 to 1850, numbered amongst its contributors, Bishop 
Biganbet of Bangoon, Bishop Le Fetre of Cochin China, and the 
Abbe Favee (author of escellent dictionaries of the Javanese and 
Malay languages). The body of devoted men whom the Mission 
Utranfres of Paris maintain in Indo- China have exceptional op- 
portunities for Oriental studies, and no doiibt number among them 
scholars of abilitj^ Will not some of them, and missionaries of 
other denominations, aid in the objects of this Society? Naval 
OfiBcers of our own and foreign Navies on the China Station some- 
times visit localities which have been seldom or never described, or 
observe meteorological phenomena v^hich it would be useful to 
record. Papers on such subjects w^ould be welcomed. Members 
living in the Native States in the Peninsula, have still facilities for 



follecthig and recording particulars of customs, ceremonies, super- 
stitions and observances wbicb belonged to the purely ilalay po- 
litical organisation, and which, already rapidly disappearing, will 
die out altogether, as district after district is opened up, and for- 
eign ideas assert their ascendancy. The opportunity for doing tliis 
in”Perak and Kedah should be seized before it is too late. 

The following papers have been jiubiisbed in the .lournal of the 
Society since the last geiieral meeting 

“ .Toiirnil of a Trip from Sarawak to Meri by N. Dnsiso.N. 

“ The Meutra Traditions;” by T>. P. A. IIeevey. 

“ Probable Origin of tbo Hill Tribes of Formosa;” by J. 
Dodd. 

“ Sea Dyak Religion; ” by the Rev. J. PEEiiAit. 

“ The Dutch in Perak ; ” by W. E. Maxwell. 

“ Outline History of the British Connection witli Malaya;” by 
A. M. Skinnee. 

“ Malayan Ornithology ; ” by Capt. H. R. Kelh.vm. 

“ Malay Proverbs ;” by W. E. M.vxwell. 

“ The Pigmies translated by J. Eeeixgtox be i.a Ceoix. 

“ On the Patani ; ” by W. Caheeon. 

“ Latah ; ” by H. A. O’Beien. 

“ The Java System ; ” by A. M. Skinsee. 

The Honorary Treasurer’s accounts, which are annexed, show' a 
credit balance of $1,528.95 ; but tins includes a sum of $100 to be 
expended for Government in the production of the w'ork on Geo- 
graphy above alluded to. There is little reason to believe that 
any considerable portion of the subscriptions reported as outstand- 
ing will not he recovered. 

W. E. MAXWELL, 

Sonorary Secretary. 
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(JANUARY, 1881.) 

Abdullah— Hikayat AbduUali. ^ ^ 

Aiinalcs de rExtrcme Orient. 3S"os. 55 and oS to 55 of i88J3. (A os. ob am 
67 missing-.) 

iVsiatic Society of Japan—Eules oi tlie. ^ 

Attempt to solve the Problem of the first Landing Place ot Cplumbiis m the 
New World. Methods and Results. Washington, 1882. 

Bastiax, Dr. a. — B eitrag-e zur Ethnologic und daraiif begrliiidete studien. 

Berlin, 1871. . 

Die Cnl tmiander des alten America— I Bd. ein Jahr ant 

Eeisen. II Bd. Beitrlige zu G-eschiohtlichen Vorarbeiten. Ber- 
lin, 1878. 

G-eographische imd Ebhnologische Bilder. Jena, lb<i>. 

, Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. (Royal Asiatic 

Society, June, 1SB7). 

Bataviaasoh Alpiiabetische Lijst van Land, Zee, Emer, Wind-Storm en 
Anderekaarten toebehoorende. Batavia, 1873. 

BataviaaeoU Catalogus der Etlinologisolie Afdeeling van Bet Museum. Ba- 
tavia, 1877. 

Bataviaaseh Oatalogus der Nnmismatische Afdeeling van het Mnsenm. 

Batavia, 1877. (2 copies.) i t ^ 

- Bataviaasch'^ CMneeseh-Hollandsch Woordenboek van het Einoi Dialekt 

^•[Qor J. J. C. Frangken en 0. F. H. be GriJS. Batavia, 188 l. 

Bataviaaseh Ecrste vervolg Oatalogus der BibHothcek ea Oatalogus der 
Maieische, Javaansche en Rawi Handschriften. Batavia, 18/2. 



€ATAI.OerE, 


XXil 


Bataviaascli GeBOOtecbap van Kimsten eit Weteiit^cliappeu — C^utalogns der 
Bibliotheek door Hr. J. A. VAX der Cirus, Bildiofchecaris, Bata- 
via, 18G^L 

KataviaaB'jh RegiBfcer op do Notiilen cler Vcrgaderlngeii over do J urea 
1 807 t/m 1 878. Batavia, 1 S7P. 

Bataviaascli Tweede Yervolg OattilogUB der BibliotUoek. Batavia, 1877. 

B.itavlaaseli Verslag van eene vermineling*Halcisclit,s xVrahiseljc, Javaaiibclie 
eu and<n’C Handsehi'iften duor de Begeering van Xcderlandsch 
Indie door Hr. L, W. i\ van dex Berg. Batavia, 1877. 

licriiiiet* Gosellscliaft fiir Anthropologie, Bfclinologic unti Urgcschichte. 
Sitzimg, 1870. (2 copies.) 

BESOXDEiiER Abdruck aus dcii Bericbteii <lcr XaturforMdienden Ge.^eU- 
schaft 211 Leipzig*. fTubrg*ang\ 188{j. 

Bibliobbeque de fen M. Jcleo Thoxxelieh. (Bartie Orieiitale et Lingui- 
stique). Paris, .l88U. 

Bidrag* till Kamiedom af Finlaiids Xutiu* oeb Ftdk. utgii'iui uf Finska Veten- 
sckaps-Societeten Trettioudesjette Ilaftct. (2 copies.) 

Bijdragen tot de taal-Land eii Volkenkunden van Xederlandscb-Judie. 1870 
tol87<>, 1881 and 1882. 

BLc:i\tEXTKlTT, Ferdixaxd, — Vocabulur eiuzeiner Au.-^draeke mid Bedeu- 
sarten, wolebe dem Spaniscbeii der Philiiipiiiisclien Inseln eigeii- 
tbuinlich sind. Separatabdruck aus dem Jahresberiebte der 
Gommunal-ober Bealscbiile in Leitmentz, 1882. 

BiiCK, Carl. —Reis in Oost en Znid-Borneo vnin Koetei iiaar Bitnjerma.SBiii, 
ondernomen op last der indisebe regeeriiig* in 1879 en 1880 
(with plates). Martini's Xijiioees, Gravenhago, .1881. 

Bolleitiiio <le la Societa Afrieana dltalin. 188;'>, Fast;. HI ushI Vi. 

Bollettino della Societa, Geograliea Italiaiia. Vols. IV to Till. (Fuse. 
ami 0 of Vol. Vil and V> of Vol. YlII nnssi.ng.) 

Bowerbaxk, j. S., V, R. 8., F. z, s. — Description o.f Five new Species ol 
Sponges discovered by A. B. Heykr on the Phi H}>pine Islands 
and Xew Guinea. London, 1877. 

.Biillcijht de li Societd des Btiides Indo-Cbinoises de Saigon. Janiuuy- 
31 arch, 188o. 

Bidibtin de la Societe de Geographic (Jominerciale de Paris. 1871^ to 1881^ 
(ilissing numbers:— 2 and 3 of 1879, 3 of 18711-80, 3 of 1881- 
82 and 3 of 1833-81.) 

Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic de Marseilles. 1879 to Sept., 1833. 
(X'os. G and 7 of 1879 and 1 to 3 of 1883 iniBBlng.) 

Bulletin do la Societd de Gdograpbie de Paris. 1879 to 1882 and for ilrst 
three quarters of 1883. (Hissing munbers Jan. and Xov., 1879 
dan. and F'eb., 1880,) 


OATALOOxn^:. xxin 

Gatalognc de Livrcs de I'onds et cii Xombre. Paris, 3870. 

Oatalogne cle Livres siir les Possessions Neeiiandaises aux Inde savec des 
Divisions snr les Indes Angiaises, la Chine et la Japon, Siam, la 
Perse, Siberie, TAfrique, specialement la Cote de Giiinee et le 
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Washington, 1882. 
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TtyfbsidCtE, Abchibald, V, R. s.— Journal and Proceedings of tlie Boyal 
in 1881, Vol. XV. Sydney, 1 882. 

The Minerals of New South Wales. 

Maritime Code of the Malays. Singapore, 1877. (a copies.) _ 

yiAETiE, Aristide.— Malrdta Eadja-Etidja ou la Conronne des Eois^par 
■Bokhari cle B'iohore, traduit du Malais et annote. Paris, 187.8. 
MAXWELL, W. E.-TWO Malay Myths: the Princess of the Foam and the 
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(Band LXIX, Seite 7i, a02, 380, 4!)3 nnd Band LXX, S. 110 n. 
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nng-enilgend bekannte Yiigel von Nen-Gninea und den Inseln 

d<n* Cxcelvinksbai. 

Bericlit neber eiiie raise nach Neii-<rj-iiinea nnternonunen 
in den Jaliren 1872 und .187:1, vortrag, gehalten am 25 Novembre, 
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Die Kalangs auf Java. Separat-Abdruck aiis der “Lcopol- 
diiia ” amtJiches Organ der Kaiserlich Leopoldinisch-Oarolinisch- 
Beutscdien Akademie der Natiirforsehfer. Heft XIII, Xr. KbM-. 
Allgust, 1877. 

Die Philipplnit^ehcii Inseln betreifeiide Suhriften. 
Xeu-Ciuinea. lleiseskizzc Separat-Abdruck aus dem Aiis- 
hind," Xos. wV :>0. December, 1S7:J. 

Xotlzen iiber das Feilen der Zahiie bei <len Y(,>3kern des 
ostindlschen Arch ipels. 

Probe der Mafoor’sehen spmehe. Wicii, 1871. 

Gber die Xamen Papila, Dajak und Alfuren. Wien, LS82. 
Uber Hiindert iunf und Dreissig Papita Sehadel von Xeu- 
Guinea und der Inscl Mysore (G-eelvinksbai). (Fortsetzimg.) Sepa- 
rate Abdruck aus denMittheilungendesKgl. Zoolog. MiiseuniBzu 
Dresden. Heft III, 1878. 

Uher iieue und ungeniigend bekannte Vogel von Neu- 
Guinea und den Inseln der Geelvinksbai aus dem LXIX Bande 
der Sitzb der. k. Akad. der Wisscusch. I xibth. Juhrg, 1874. 

Uber 4 neue Yogelarten von Xeu-Guinea und liber die 
^ Papageien von Xeu-Guinea. Separat-Abdi'uck aiis dem Sitzung!-:-' 

bericht der “ Isis “ zu Dresden, 1875. 

Ubersicht der von mir auf Xeu-Guinea und den Inseln 
Jobi, IMysore undMal'oor im Jahre 187:i gesammelten Amphibien. 
Berlin/l874. 

Verzeichniss dor Schriften von Ad, BETi>’D. iilEVEib 1807- 

1881. 
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( First publislied in '' The Ibis/’ ) 


(Contmued from Joimial No, 9, p, 140.) 


Abachnotheea L02TGI110STEA. (Lath.). The Small Spider-liunter. 

My only speeimeii was shot in the neighbourhood of Malacca. 

This bird is very like, if not identical with, Blyth’s A, iniAlU. 

Arachj^otheba CHEYSOGENVS (Temm.). 

My specimens are from Malacca and Johor. 

Aeachnothera wobesta (Eyt.). The Large Spider-hunter. 

Probably fairly plentiful, as I bought several skins from the 
Malacca collectors. 

Once, during May, I myself shot one near Enggar, a sniall village 
on the left bank of the Perak river, and distant about 110 miles 
from its mouth. I was returning to Kuala Kangsa, after a few 
days’ trip up-stream, and had passed a most uncomfortable night, 
lying in the bottom of a very narrow and extremely leaky canoe, 
drawn up on a sand bank in mid-stream ; and, to quote from my 
note-book, ‘‘when I awoke, a thick white mist hung over the river,- 
saturating everything, like rain ; but as day broke this gradually 
cleared olE ; so, wading ashore, I struck into the jungle along one 
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(ji'the liuiuy pig-traeks leading inlaad. Before 1 got iai* fj*oiu tbe 
river, I notieed a small plainly-coloured bird clinging to a peiuleiifc 
creeper, fluttering its wings and uttering a slirill piercing cry, and, 
oii sliooting it, found I had killed a specimen of A. Ou 

(•lisscctioii it proved to be a female. Length 7| inches, bill along 
ridge ; iricles brown ; legs and bill flesh-colour, upper mandible 
of latter dusky; upper parts, wings and tail yellowish green; 
feathers of the last dark-tipped, and having a white spot on one 
: web ; feathers of the crown scaly and dark-centred ; miderparis 

pale green. It had been feeding on beetles.” 

iE-THOPYGA srPA.EA.TA (Eaffl.). The Scarlet Honey-sucker. 

. Though I saw tins brillianth’-colonred bird on two occasions, 
onceonPulan Batain, and once on Piilan Ubin, islands near Singa- 
^ pore, I am only able to record as actually obtained a single specimen, 

I ' a male, shot by a brother-officer ainong some coeoa-niit trees near 

I Bukit Timah, on 2nd of August, 1879. There were a pair of them 

I;' ])icking out insects from among the coeoa-iiiits ; those I saw on the 

islands were similarly employed, 
h Chalcostetha ixsTON'is (Jard.). 

!:j Swarms wherever there are cocoa-iiut-piautations, particularly 

I if they be on the sea-shore. During September, 1879, I saw j 

I literally hundreds of these Honey-suckers among the cocoa-nut f 

trees at Taiijong Katong, Singapore. I also, at different times, got J 

many specimens in Piilau Batam, Pulaii Ubin, Province Wellesley, 
and Malacca. 

In Singa-pore, a favourite resort of mine was a plantation near 
Tanglin, where I passed many an afternoon among these little 
birds, whieh were so plentiful that I had every opportunity of 
observing them and their ways, as flitting from tree to tree, they 
dodged about among the clusters of cocoa-nuts, at one moment 
hanging head downwards, searching among the leaves and stalks 
for flies, spiders, and other small game, the next, hovering with 
tpaickly fluttering \vings to pick out of its hlding-piaue some iuseei 
not otherwise to be got at. The male has a shrill piping note, and 
is far the most beautiful of the sexes, the female being dull-coloured 
.aud without the rich metallic markings. During August, I noticed 
that the young were in great numbersj and saw some being fed by 
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the parent birds ; but even without that proof of their youth, they 
can be distinguished by their dingy plumage, and by the males 
having but faint signs of the metallic colouring of the mature bird- 
Their irides are smoky brown. 

Of course, at a little distance, it is impossible to tell the imma- 
ture birds from mature females. 

Jn mv note-book I find : — 

Singapore, 28rcl Sept. 1879. T^'ith K and B 1 went 

by steam-launch to Tanjong Katong, where we spent the morning 
among the cocoa-nut trees collecting Honey-suckers. The more 
common kinds, A. mAacceiisis, and 0, jyeetoralts, were 

plentiful enough ; but nowhere could I see one of the brighi' scarlet 

species, Biparaja^ wdiicli K shot near Bukit Timah last 

month ; apparently it is rare. 

‘‘ I shot several females of €, veryiinlike their handsome 

mates ; they were inches in length, hill at front 7yV ; bead and 
upper parts dull grey, tinged on the back and wings with yellowisli 
green: tail deep steel-blue, tipped with w’'hite ; abdomen pale 
yellow.” 

Again: — 

“ Changi, Siiigapore, Stii Jan., 1877. To-day I sliot a most 
beautiful Honey-sucker, C-. ; three of them, apparently a 
male and two females, were sitting on a dead bough, spreading out 
their wings, preening their feathers, and most thoroughly enjoying 
the morning sun. I shot the male j but he fell into the thick jun- 
gle, and, being such a tiny bird, it was a long time before I could 
find him.” 

Ci:^KTETS HASSELTI. 

Certainly rare, as I never saw it in any of the Mabveca or Sin- 
gapore collections, and only once got it myself, viz., iji January, 
1877, near Iviirda Kangsa, Perak. Mine was a male, a i^erfect 
iuarvel of rich metallic colouring. 

Dr. Btoliczka mentions having obtained this Honc^y-siiekcf in 
Province Wellesley and Penang. 

1 kno^' Penang Hill to be a particularly good locality for collect- 
ing Cinnjridm, and expect that this species is more plentiful there 
than anywhere else in the Straits, though, having stayed but a few 
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(Lays on tlie island. I cannot speak from personal eiperienecs 

AXTHEEPTES mLAOCEXSIS (Scop,). 

Common in the gardens of Singapore ; also, like the other Honey- 
siiekers, partial to cocoa-nut groves, where insects are abundant. 
At Singapore, it was very plentiful in the Beighbourhood of the 
barracks ; but I also got specimens in all the western States of the 
peninsula. 

They flit about the trees, searching among the clusters of nuts 
for insects. 

A\THREPTE3 simplex. 

My speeimenB are all from Alalacea. 

A^tiibeptes jirpoaRAMMiCA. (Miill.). 

All mine are from 'Malacca. 

Chalcoparta srxGALExsis (G-in.). 

Very common in Malacca collections, hut personally I shot 
very few specimens. 

ClNXTRIS PECTOPALTS (Horsf.) 

Fairly plentiful throughout the Straits, I frequently shot speed- 
mens on the island of Singapore, also got several from ^Ealacca. 
The following notes are from my book ; — 

“Tanglin, Singapore, 18th April, 1879. Just in front and within 
ten yards of the verandah running round our (fuarters, a pair of 
Honey-suckers have built their nest, a lung bottle-sha|jed structure 
of moss, cob'web, and other soft materials, suspended from the end 
of a branch quite thirty feet from the ground The birds are con- 
tinually hunting under the eaves of our bungalow, picking insects 
out of the thatch, and returning with them to the nest ; so I sup- 
pose it contains young. This morning I tiinfMi one of tlie parent 
birds make three visits to the nest with its bill full of insects, hi 
less than a minute. They are Ctnnifri^ pcc/o/rd/s. Ilorsf. I oftou 
have excellent chances of examining theiu, as they frequently ilnlier 
about the verandah within a couple of paces of where 1 stand. I' 
,do not like to molest them while rearing their young, hut .after the 
nestlings have flown will cut down the nest /’ 

Again, I find; — ** 

Singapore, 26tli April, 1879. This morning I stood close to, 
and watched for a long time, a young Iloney-Hucker winch was 
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flitting about a slirub in front of our Orderlj-room. It was scarce- 
Ij able to fly, certainly not more than a few feet at a time ; its 
upper parts were dull brown, underparts yellow, no metallic mark- 
ings. I approached within arm’s reach of it, when the parent bird 
got Tory excited and fluttered round, piping shrilly ; it was a CHnn^~ 
rispeciorah\%thefinmensfhonewUchhaye built in front of our 
Mess.’! . 

Dj'cjujm ckttektatum (Linn.). 

Fairly plentiful. I obtained it in Singapore, Malacca, and Pe- 
rak ,* and I see Jeedox says it is abundant in Assam, to the north 
of the peninsula. On iStli June, 1877, I shot a pair which were 
fltting about a durian tree close to my hut at Kuala Kangsa. 

BiGJiiuM cnRYSOKEHCEUM (Temm.), 

I shot one of these tiny Flower- peckers among the cocoa-nut 
trees bordering tlie Bukit Timah Road, Singapore, 10th August. 
1879. ' 

It is plentiful in the collections at Malacca, as are most of the 
small brightly coloui’ed Honey-suckers and Flower-peckers, on 
account ol tlieir selling well ,* but now that the fashion of their 
being worn in ladies’ hats has gone or is going out, it is to be hoped 
that so many will not be killed as hitherto. 

Peioxochilus perousstjs (Temm.). 

All my specimeris are from Malacca. 

Peionochelxts maculatus (Temm.). 

As with the last, all from j^lalaeea. 

Laxius btntet (Korsf). The Z. sohach of Linnmus. 

I once saw this Shrike in Singapore ; further east it is common. 

I sliot a great many among the Kowdoon Hills, on the mainland 
near Hongkong, where it wa.s exceediiuidv if a 
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Perak and Singapore, breeding in boili places. 

, In my notes I wrote as follows , ' 

Singapore, 19tk July, 1879. To-day I shot one of the black- 
and-wliite-plumaged birds, L. terat, which I so frequently mw on 
the open ground bordering the river near Kuahi Ivangsa. 

“ Singapore, 1st Sept., 1879. Tlie young of the pied Lahtrjp fvraf 
are now about our garden in front of the ’\IesB, and make a most 
strange plaintive noise, like a child crying ; in appearance thev 
resemble the parent birds, but are not nearly so distinctly marked, 
and are considerably mottled.’^ 

TnpHEOBonis-is GrL.vEis (Eaffl.). 

I got a specimen of this Wood-Shrike from a Portut^uese collect- 
or at Malacca. 

Q-raccalus su-Mateensis (MiilL), 

I saw some specimens of this bird obtained in Jolior ; porsonallv 
I only once met with it in the jungle. 

During August, 1877, I was one of the party which accompanied 
H. H. The Maharaja of Johor up the Moar river to a meeting of 
the Chiefs at Segamat. On the 8th of August, after travelling 
up-stream all through the day, we stopped about sunset at Biikit 
Kopong, a village on the left bank, for a and some dinner, 
before which I w'andered into the jungle for an liour with my gun, 
and got several birds then new^ to me, among others a grey Crow- 
like bird, G. simudvemh^ which was sitting on a tree (dose to some 
Malays’ huts. 

Peeicrocotus FUAMMiFER (Hume.). 

I have a pair of these beautiful I^rinivets, shot 0 !i 10th Aiigiisr, 
1879, on Gunong Ptilai, Johor, by l\Ir. DAVisords i;olleetor. 

DissEMURrs PUATUEIJS (Yieili.). 

This Drongo Shrike, or King Crow, as it is eominoidy calltMl. 
plentiful in the peninsula ; and I also got several on tie* i.>Iands oi‘ 
Singapore, Batam, and Uldn ; it is foiiml in erniHidora]>le jinmbm-K 
on Penang hill. 

In the undisturbed tracts of jungle towards the norrli of Perak, 
I frecpiently came across this racket-tailed Drongf> ; bat it was some 
time before I managed to get a perfect specimen, as, though I siiot 
seven or eight, in every case in falling through the trees the two 
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long iail-featlierf^ canglit in the hran dies and were pulled out ; hut 
at last, on the outskirts of Eampoiig Sayong, I came on one in the 
open, and hroiight it down as, with a peculiar jerky flight, it made 
for. the jungle..' 

Later on I iomid out a piece of ground near Kuala Kangsa, 
covered by scrub, and surroimded with high jungle, where several 
• of these birds w’-ere to be seen almost every evening, j)^^diciilarly 
after rain, hawking in mid-air for msects. . 

The above-nieiitioned specimen, shot on Sth xlpril, 1879, measur- 
ed 19 inches in length ; but the outer tail-feathers on each side pro- 
jected 7 inches beyond the others, w^as entirely without web, except 
on its terminal two inches, -where the web is mostly on the inner 
side and has a peculiar twist ; the bird, when flying, looked as if 
it had behind it two long pliant wires with a black bob at the end 
of each. 

The length of the outer tail-feathers varies in different speci- 
mens ; in one of mine they project 9 inches beyond the rest of the 
tail, in another only 6 inches. 

They breed throughout ‘Western Malaya. A young bird 'which 
I shot on Bukit Timah, Singapore, on 19th July, had the feathers 
of the under surface of the wings, also the under tail-eoverts, white- 
tipped j and the long outer tail-feathers were only just beginning 
to sprout ; beak from gape 1| inch, tarsus f ; irides red-brown. 

With reference to its breeding in Perak my notes are : — 

Kuala Kangsa, 18th June, 1877. This evening, while stalking 
jug in the jungle near Kota Lama, I disturbed two young Drongos, 
I), platuriis. They could scarcely fly ; and I very nearly caught 
them, much to the annoyance of the old birds, which flew close 
round me, screaming loudly, in a state of the greatest excitement. 
The young were fully fledged, but wanted the long tail-feathers.’’ 

MuscirETA APrixis (Hay.). The Burmese Paradise Fly-catcher. 

Rare ; at least I found it so, though there were generally a few 
in the Malacca collections, 

Barl^ in June, 1877, in the neighbourhood of KuMa Kangsa, I 
came on one of these Fly-catcliers, and followed it for a long disi- 
lance t\ithout being able to get a shot. It was most provoking, 
not flying far at each flight, but, as soon as I got 'within eighty or 
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iihiety yardb, lakiDg to wing aod keqHiig oarofully nut of range, 
nnd finally disappearing in tfiick jnngle. 

However, a few clays later, on IStli dime, J wan more fortunate, 
getting an adult male in tbe beautiful white ]>]iiDiage. It wm 
auiong the trees bordering the road from Kuala Kan gsa id Biildt 
Gan tang, Lengtli to end of ordinary tail Si inebes ; but beyond 
this the two central feathers projected 0 inches, the total length of 
the bird being 14| inches ; beak and eyelids pale lead-blue ; iridee 
dark brown ; head, crest, neck and throat glossy blue-black ; gen- 
eral plumage white; inner webs of primaries, shafts of secondaries, 
shafts and edges of tail-feathers black. 

Another, -which I got at Malacea, was 7| inches long to the 
end of the ordinary tail, total ieiigth 18| inches ; head and crest 
glossy blue-black ; nape and the iinderparts ash}^ grey ; dark and 
glossy on the throat, but becoming whitish on the abdomen ; 
tail and upper parts rich chestnut; inner webs of wing-qiiills 
dusky. According to Jeedon, this plumage is characteristic of 
the immature male. 

Letjcoceeca j-ATAKiCA (Sparrm.). 

I found this Ely-catcher very common in ail the gardens round 
Tanglin, Singapore. 

Pitta moluccensis (MiilL). 

This beautiful Ground-Thrush cannot be very rare, as, while 
stationed at KuMa Kangsa, I had a great many brought to me by 
tbe natives, who had caught them in snares. I kept some in 
my aviary for several months ; and they did well, feeding on 
rice, hut never became at all tame. 

One morning in March, while Snipe-shooting on the bushy 
ground on the bank of the Perak river, just opposite Kuala 
Kangsa, I caught a glimpse of a brilliant blue-plumaged bird 
as it flew into some thick bushes, fired, and found I had killed a 
specimen of this Pitta, 

I also got specimens in Malacca and Larut. 

Pitta oeanatina. 

It is hard to say which is the most beautiful of the Ground- 
Thrushes ; ail are so handsome ; but this will compare favourably 
with any of them. 
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My specimens are all from Malacca and Moar districts. 

Pitta cuchlI/Ata (HartL)* 

During January, 1877, 1 obtained one of these Groiind-Thmshes, 
an adult, near Ku^la Kangsa, P^rak, 

Pitta boschi (MiilL). 

During January, 1877, I got a pair of these heautifnl birds 
near Kuala Kangsa, Perak. 

Mixob^sIS gulabis (Eaffl.). 

''Singapore, oth Aug., 1879. Shot a few small birds among 
the trees bordering the Bukit Timah Eoad, the first being a 
specimen of M. Gnlaris^ one of a party of eight or nine %vhieh 
were flitting along a hedge-row,’’ 

I shot another close to our Mess at Tanglin. 

Tubdus BuricoiLis (Pallas.). 

Mr. Daytsox showed me a specimen of this Thrush which had 
been shot at Singapore. Personally I did not meet with it in 
Malaya, but shot one in North China, where, I believe, it is by 
no means a rare bird. 

The following note relates to this bird : — 

" 3rd Dec., 1879, near Soo-chow, two days’ journey from 
Slianghae. To-day, while Pheasant-shooting, I put up a Thursli 
of a kind I have not met with before, so shot it. I think it is 
undoubtedly a female of Flanesticm riificolUs^ the Bed- tailed 
Thrush of Northern Asia. It was by itself. Length 9 inches ; 
irides dark brown ; bill yellow at base and gape, dusky at tip ; 
legs brown ; upper parts dull brown, darkest on the tail and 
wings ; outer edges of wing-coverts whitish ; inner webs of tail- 
feathers (except two central ones), beneath the wings, the chiu, 
throat, breast, and flanks rufous ; throat and breast covered with 
diisk 3 ^ spots ; under tail -coverts rufous, with white margins ; 
sti'eak over eve pale rufous ; ear-coverts and the head dull brown,” 

CyaXODEBMA EBVTilBOPTEliUM (Bl^’-th.). 

During May, 1.877 , near Kiifda l\augsa, Perak, I .shot two 
small birds which were creeping about on the ground in a patch 
of thick jungle. At the time I did not know what to make of 
them, but afterwards identified them as of this species. 

Top of bc^ad chestnut ; irides red-brown ; white superciliary 
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streak ; bare skin round tlie eyes pale yellowish green : upper 
parts dull brown; underparts white, with brown stimks on the 
breast; legs flesh-colour ;'hasal half of the lower mandible yellow. 

Maxacopteeum maghtum (Ejt.). 

, A specimen from Gunong Pulai, Johor, shot' 25tli August. 
lvS7fl, a male, measured about 6 inches in length. Forehead 
chestnut; nape black ; upper parts dull red-brown ; beneath glos>;\' 
white; dusk}^ on the breast. 

DkXMOCATAPHTJS KIGEICAPITATITS (Ejt,). 

Gonong Puiai, Johor, 9tli August, 1879. A male ; length di 
inc*hes, tarsus l^V ; crown and nape blacdi .' most of jdumage red- 
brown ; underparts bright rufous ; throat white ; cheeks asliv. 

Otocompsa ANALTS (Horsl). 

About the most common bird in the Straits, also v(‘i’y pleiitifiilly 
distributed throughout the Kative States ; in the Singapore gardeiis, 
it Riiiiply swarms, and is easily known by the bright y el lo\v feathers 
beneath its tail. It breeds during April and ]\Iay. 

At Tanglin, Singapore, I found a nest in a road-side hedge ; 
it was carefiiliy concealed, but wdthiii a few feet of passing car- 
riages. The eggs w^ere wdute, blotcdied (but pibieipaby ai tlj<‘ 
larger end) with rod-hrown. 

One I shot at Singapore, on 25t]i December, 1877, was 71 
inches in length. Irides dark brown. A female which I slaO'. 
at Kidila Kaiigsa. Perak, on 28rd Marcdi, 1877, was rather smalh-r 
than the above. 

They feed on insects, and have a rather pleasing sraig. 

Ixus PLTjMosrs (Blyth.). 

Late in September, 1879, I shot a pair of these so ft-pb imaged 
Bulbuls in the low jiingle bordering the sea-shon* on Pidnu Bab'iut, 
an island near Singapore. 

AIiOEOTAESUS MELAXOLEUerS (Eyt,). 

Malacca. Description from the skin -Leugtii 7 iiieiies. En- 
tirely black, except tlie wing-coverts, which are ereainy white. 

. EACirypomirs MELAXOCEPiiALUS (Gm.). The Fan-taihMribdlni]. 

I have specimens of this Bulbul from Malacca, and ab'o <^hot 
several in Perak. 

In mv note-book is 
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“ Kiiulti Karigisaj 5th May, 1877.,. ...While stopping to 

gut a cocoa-nut at a Malay’s hut, some three or foiir miles from 
camp, I shot a small Bulbul which was flitting about near tlie top 
of a high tree. 

Otocompsa jemekia (Linn.). 

I heard of one of these Bulbuls being shot in the Straits, but 
niyself never even saw' it there. In South China it is exceedingly 
f>lei.itifLil : — 

‘•Hongkong, IGth May, 187(S. This morning 1 caught three 
yoiiijg Bulbuls on the grass plot behind my quarters. Tlicjv 
could scarcely fly, evidently having hut lately left their nest. 
Putting them in a cage outside my w'indow, the old birds soon 
lound them out and brought them food, but made a great fuss 
if I ^^ynt near. All day , long they kept close to their young, 
tiiid often settled within a few feet of me ; so I took do'wn an 
exact description of them. Irides deep crimson; bill black ; bead, 
crest, moustache-streak, and baud downside of neck jet-black ; 
cheeks w bite ; upper parts brown ; throat and underparts dull 
white ; under tail-coverts bright crimson. They are common 
about the gardens in Hongkong. 

‘‘The young appear to be about a fortnight old, and are able 
to fly twenty or thirty yards. Their irides arc dark brown, upper 
parts browm, underparts dull white, under tail-coverts chestnut ; 
length 4i inches. They have the wdiite cheeks and dark crest of 
the mature bird.” 

PiiXLLOEms ICTEKOCEPIIALA. The Malayan Green Bulbul. 

By no means rare in the south of the peninsula— in fact, rather 
common in the country round Malacca ; but I seldom saw it iu 
Perak. ^ It is very like, but smaller than Blyth’s Fliijllorms 

Jerdoni, 

Length 6J inches. Irides browm ; legs plumbeous ; upper parts * 
grass-green, tinged on the nape with yellow; under-parts pale 
green ; chin and throat black ; maxillary streak (or rather spot) 
purple ; forehead and cheeks glossy yellow, fading into green on 
the back of the head: inner webs of quills dusky ; shoulder-spot 
glossy a25ure blue ; tail bluish green,; 

PiiriiiiOiiA'is JATENSiS (Blyth.). The Green Bulbul. 
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Though rather plentiful ■ in Malacca colleetioris, I only ouce 
myself shot this handsome bird,' during August, LS^TT, iii 
. Johor territory, at Bukit .Kopoiig, about forty miles up the Moar 
TiTer.* While in the jungle, on the look-out for specimens, I saw 
party of six or sereii little green birds d uttering about the ends 
of the branches of a wild fruit-tree, and peeking at the blossoms. 
On shooting one it prored to be a most beautiful male Green 
Bulbul, in plumage exceedingly like P. ieierocepliala , except that 
its maxiliarj streak of purple was' considerably longer ; and it was 
also a larger bird, being 8 inches in length. Throat and face 
black; inner webs of wing-quills dusky ; rest of plumage bright 
green, with a golden gloss, pale beneath. 

The female is of duller plumage, is- without the limxiliary streak, 
and has the throat pale green instead of black. 
lo'BA (Lino.). 

I shot a great number of these birds in Perak, and occa- 
sionally came across one in Singapore. At first I took tliem for 
immature sped mens of lora zeyloniea (Gm.), as they were all 
marked with black on the back and head, some very much so on 
the nape: but they varied a great deal in plumage : one I shot 
during June, at Kutda Kangsa, a male, had scarcely any black 
on the head or back, irides ichite. legs and beak plumbeous, tail 
greenish yellow, wuth dusky tinge ; but I cannot help thinking 
that this bird was a female, and that I made some mistake in 
registering it as of the other sex. 

Another, a male, shot at Sayong, Perak, on -Jrd Pebruary, 
had the nape almost entirely black, irides dark browm, and the 
tail jet-black slightly tinged at its tip with yellow’ish green. 
This bird was 51- inches in length ; outer edges of wing-feathers, 
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and also the underparts, yellow, becoming orange on the throat 
and breast ; wdn.gs black, barred wdth white, ends of the coverts 
white ; flanks covered with silky-white feathers. 

Perhaps both I, and I. zeifloniea are found in the penin- 
sula . i 

i’i' .. f 
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j One 1 got at Malacca was about o inchcB in length ; plumage 

;* dull green, yellowish on the abdomen ; patch on eves and the 
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outer edges of some of the wiog-quills pale yellow j wings black j 
tips of secondaries white, forming two parallel white bars across 
the wdngs ; tail black. 

Ibena malayejs^sis. The Fairy Bluebird. 

This most richly coloured bird is fairy plentiful in the country 
round Mount Opliir, and is also found in Porab, Singapore, and 
on Penang Hill, but certainly cannot be put dqwm as at all 
comDioii. 

I fail to see the diiference between the Malayan Bluebird 
juid the Indian species, Z puella ; but Jerdon, in his Birds of 
IndiaZ says, A. race from Malaya differs in haying the under 
taihcoverts reaching to the end of the tail, whilst in the Indian 
bird they are nevei" less than li inches short of the tail.’’ How- 
ever, I have before me five specimens — four from Malacca, the 
other from Pcu’ak ; and not one of them has the under tail- coverts 
extending to the end of the tail They are shorter than the tail 
by f of an inch in each case. The following is the description of a 
male shot near Kampong Buaya, in Perak, during January, 1877 : — 

Length 10 inches ; irides red ; legs and beak black ; upper 
parts and the under tail-coverts (the last f inch short of end 
of tail) beautiful glossy blue ; underparts, wings, and tail deep 
velvety black. 

A female from Malacca is of a dull blue colour, mottled on the 
head and hack with cohalt-hlne ; under tail-coverts cobalt-blue. 

Oeioltts imicits. The Black-naped Indian Oriole. 

Though not uncommon in Malacca collections, I but once 
myself shot one, an adult female, at Tanglin, Singapore, during the 
last week in September. It agreed exactly with Jerbon’s descri];)- 
tion (“Birds of India,” vol. ii., p. 109), except that the secondaries 
w^ere narrowly (not broadly) margined with pale yellow. Being 
a female, the golden back was slightly tinged with green. The 
beak was pinky fiesh-colour. The stomach contained berries. 

CopsTCHUs Musicus (Eaffl.). The Magpie-Eohin. 

A most appropriate name, it having the pied markings and 
quaint manners of the Magpie, and the pleasing song of the well- 
known Robin Eed-breast. It swarms throughout the west of the 
peninsula, being found everywhere along the mangrove-girt coasts, 
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in the jungles of the interioi*, and about the roads and gardens of 
the Settlements, though certainly most plentiful in the iieigbour- 
■ liood of ^ cmlization. , ,It is a. most' pugnacious bird; and I liave 
seen them fighting together so determinedly as to allow themselFes 
almost to be caught before they would separate. Tliey breed 
during April and May. 

Ill niy liote-booh is : — 

**'Kiu\la Kangsa, Terak, 23rd Afarch, IS77, To -day I got u,vo 
new birds— that is, new to niy coiieetion — one of them a Alagpio- 
Eobiii. When on tlie ground it reminded me forcibly of our 
English Magpie in miniature, the perky way it hopped along, 
flitting up its tail, bending back its head, and e^'cry now and ilteu 
giving a pert bowg together with its black-and-white plumage, 
made the resemblance very noticeable,” 

The young have their plumage much mottled with rufous 
brown. The colours of the male are much darker than tln^so of 
the female, 

CEECOTRicnAS MAOEUEA (Grm). Tlic Shaiiia. 

Justly celebrated for its Yocal pow'ers; is found, thougli not 
plentifully, throughout the Straits. I got several speciumus at 
. Alalacca and one at Tang] in, Singapore, 

Oethotomus EUFroEPS (Less.). The Taiiorbird. 

Common throughout the Straits. I shot it in Ftk’ak, also 
frequently saw it about the gardens in Singapore. It is a lively 
little bird, continually on the move, hopping from twig to twigq 
and uttering its loud shrill notes. 

This Taiiorbird makes the same ingeniously constructed nest 
as the others of its kind. One of these, -which I have before me, 
consists of a large leaf about iO inches in length, of wlduli IhJ 
outer edges are drawn together and sewui w-ith regular stitches, 
with what appear to be threads of tow or cocoa-nut fibre, pro- 
bably the latter. A bag is thus formed ; and its lower end is 
filled -with fine bents and lined with fragments of cotton, making 
a soft I'eceptacle for the eggs. A male shot at Tunglin, Singapoix% 
on Oth September, 18*79, was 5 inches in longili, tarsus -f ; beak 
iiesh-oolour below, -dusky above, from gape to lip ; irides clear 
pale brown ; head and tail mh chestout ; beneath silky wdaie; 
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tinged witli biilf on tlie flanks and ear-coA^erts ; upper parts grey- 
brown, slightly tinged with yellowish green; inner margins of 
wing-feathers buff/ : 

Gisticola cijbsitans (Frank!.). The Fantail Warbler. 

This tiny bird, identical wdth the European Fantail Warbler, is 
found tlironghoiit the Straits wlierever there is open grass-country, 
or ground covered with scriih, particularly if it be low-lying and 
marshj^ It is very plentiful in Singapore on those parts of the 
island where the. jungle lias been cleared and long "‘lalang ” grass ^ 
sprung up, with bushes scattered here and there. In my notes 

“Tanglin, Singapore, 8th July, 1879. All this afternoon I 
was collecting small birds in the neighbourhood of Mount Echo — 
capital collecting-groand. Among the scrub bordering the paddy- 
fields, Grass Warblers, 0. cursitans, were very numerous. I 
watclied one of them for a long time, at one moment clinging to 
the top of a grass-stalk and singing wdthlow, feeble, but melodious 
notes, the next flitting with an ascending series of jerks high up into 
the air, and uttering its shrill cry, pitt! plit! pittl, repeated over 
and over again, tlieii suddenly ceasing as the bird dropped like 
a stone straight dowui into tlic grass. They seem to me to be 
exactly like the Fantail Warbler I knew so well in the Medi- 
terranean, and which bred plentifully on the marshy land near 
Gibraltar. Eggs I saw there were white, covered with small red 
specks : but they vary very much, if I remember right! some 
being of a unifoi’m bine colour. 

“ .During July I found a nest among the bushes on the Avaste 
bind bor<Ieriiig the rifle-range at Taiigliii; it was a substantial 
domed structure, built almost on the ground, at the bottom of a 
iuft of reeds, with many of the stalks regularly woven into it. 
Thoiigli A^erj well hidden, I found it by carefully Avatehi ng the 
bird, wliicli got \’ery excited whenever I approached, and so consi- 
derably helped nie in finding its nest, which, however, was then 
eniptj", and afterwards deserted, probably because I slightly moved 
it wdien feeling for the eggs/* 

l^muYTES FLAvrs (Linn.). 

I ow'u 1o being much puzzled by the Wagtails, their plumage 
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yarjing so miicli according to age, sex, and the time of year. 

■ In September, 1877, 1 shot a Wagtail at Singapore, wMcb I put 
down as of this species (B, flmus). It was a female, head and 
upper parts ‘brown, tinged with . yellowish green, wings dusky, 
outer edges of the corerts and secondaries greenish white, super- 
ciliaries white, beneath yellow, dusky on the breast and sides oi* 
neck. Then, again, during October and Noveinher, 1S79, thousands 
of Wagtails assembied ererj morning at daybrenk on our gravel 
parade-ground, an open, elevated space, and a very favourite 
resting-place for passing birds; and these were most certainly 
migrating ; so tired were they that they would liardiy get out of 
one’s way, much less be induced to fly any distance ; besides they 
appeared only during October and November, generally in company 
with Plover, Pratincoles, and other migrants. 

All these I thought to be B, flams, till Mr. Datisok told me 
they were B. i a minus. During November they were exceedingly 
plentiful in the paddy-swamps near Mount Echo. Singapore, and 
fed in such close coinpan^" with the Sand- pipers (Totanas flarmJa), 
that I obtained both birds at one shot. 

CoiaruALLA ^rALAXEXsrs (Eyt.). 

Commonly to be seen on meadow-land, also along the ridges in 
tlie paddy-fields. I shot specimens in Perak and Singapore, put- 
ting them down as the Indian species {G. rufula, Vieiii.) whioli 
they are exceedingly like; in fact, my specimens answer e.caethf to 
Jerdox's description of that bird (‘‘Birds of India/’ vii., part 1, 
page 232). 

Melaxochlora sultaxea (Hodgs.). The Yeliow-crested Tit. 

I obtained this handsomely marked Tit in, TIalacea, also in Jolior. 



Cor YUS exca (Horsf.). The Malay Crow. 

Mr. Davison tells me that this is the Common Jungle-C'ruw of 
tlie Malay States. I found it very plentiful in Perak, where it 
used to collect in great numbers and feed on the refuse from our 
eamp ; often two or three of them 'would attack a Pariah Kite 
which had secured a piece of oflal, and buffet him until he dropped 
his prize, which his pursuers then fought for among themselves. 

The way they collect in the course of a few minutes, when jiint 
before scarcely one is to be seen, is most strange. 
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One morning, I .sliot a crow just outside my hut at Kuala Kang- 
sa, there not being half-a-dozen in sight at the time ; but almost at 
once they arrived in dozens, docking in from all directions, and 
making such a clamour that for the rest of the morning my hut 
was simply uninhabitable. I suppose they were abusing me for 
iiavung shot their comrade, or perhaps lamenting his death ; anyhow 
the noise they made was intolerable. 

On the opposite side of the river, exactly in front of our camp, 
W' as a patch of cover some two or three acres in extent, where every 
evening at sunset hundreds of those birds used to assemble to 
roost ; one of them I shot was 19^ inches in length, beak at front 
along culmen 2|-, tarsus 2 inches ; irides very dark brown ; plumage 
black, glossed, particularly on the wings and upper parts, with pur- 
ple and green. 

PuATrsMUEVS LEUCorTERUs (Temm.). 

On the 8th August, 1877, I shot a pair of these birds near Bukit 
Kopong, oil the Moar river. Their very loud, clear notes attracted 
my attention. Ai the time I was rather puzzled as to their species ; 
their red eyes and the tuft at the base of the beak reminded me of 
the Drongo Shrikes, while the white markings of the wings gave 
them somewhat the appearance of exaggerated Magpie-robins. I 
also saw two which Mr. Davison’s collector had shot in Johor. 

Calornis chalybeius (Horsf.). 

This small Myna is very plentiful throughout the west of the 
peninsula; I obtained it in Perak and Malacca, and found it in 
Singapore during April and May. 

Late in September, 1879, with three friends, I landed on Pulau 
ISTongsa to shoot Pigeons, which were said to be plentiful there. 
JSTone of the large black and white Oarpophaga Meolor were even 
seen ; but we got several of the common green kind (^Osmotreron 
vema^is) ; and the reports of our guns put up enormous flocks, 
regular clouds, of these Mynas : they had collected to roost among 
the bushes, with which the middle of the island was covered. 

Frightened by our shots, they swept backwards and forwards 
across the island, skimming over the trees at a great pace ; and 
once passing near, I fired into the thick of them, killing several, 
all in the uniform metallic-green plumage. 
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The followiiig is from my notes;— 

'^Tanglin. Singapore, Ist ilpril, 1879. Wlien we were quartered 
here more than a year ago, the Spotless Starlings, ns we call them, 
used to congregate in great numbers on the upper limbs of an 
enormous tree, dead and quite bare of all foliage, which stood a few 
hundred yards from our mess; this afternoon 1 found them as 
luiincrons there as formerly, and w'atehcd them building their nests, 
carrying straw and other soft materials into the holes in the upper 
parts of the tree-trunks, far out of reach, the lowest nest being at 
least a hundred feet from the ground, and the tree as smooth and 
brancldess as the mast of a ship. !, 

I managed to shoot a couple of the birds, and dissected tliem. j. 
Hitherto I thought the dark ones of unifonii metallic-green plu- 
mage W'ere all males ; but on examining these I found this not to 
he the case, the ovaries being very conspicuous in the dark -colour- 
ed bird, while in the other, of grey mottled plumage, I detected 
the testes, though they were very smalL Tlieir stomachs contained 
seeds, vegetable substance, and the remains of caterpillars. 


Descriptions : — 

** No. 1. A female, length 7-i- inches, irides pale crimson, logs 
and beak black, plumage black, very richly glossed with metallic 
green, feathers of the neck very lanceolate. 

'‘No. 2. A male (immature), length 8 inches, irides, legs, and 
beak as in female, plumage very slightly glossed with green, upper 
parts dusky, the feathers edged with grey, imderparts greyish 
white, the feathers dashed witli dark central streaks/’ 

Every year, about the end of July, these birds collect in great 
numbers ainong tlie trees in the gardens round the bungalow^s at 
Tanglin. to feed on the berries: on 31st July, 1879, I shot several 
of them, fiome in the dark green, others in the dusky spotted plu- 
mage ; but the last were far the more plentifuL I think I am 
correct in putting down the birds of spotted plumage as young, 
both the sexes wdien adult assuming the uniform metallic-gTeen 
plumage— and in saying that the irides of the immature birds are 
yellow, orange, or pink, increasing in intensity as tbc bird advances 
in age, until they become deep red in the fully-grown bird. 

They assemble towards evening and roost in eomioany, several 
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floclus often occupying tlie Bame cliunp of trees. .. 

Eulabes .tayanensts (Osb.)* The Hill-Myna. 

This Myna is found in Perak, and in all the Straits Settlements ; 
the Malay name for it is an imitation of the peculiar notes it utters. 

Kimla Kangsa, Perak, 1st May, 1S77. Near camp I noticed 
six large dark-coloured birds sitting on a conspicuous tree, utter- 
ing loud, clear cries ; so, creeping quietly through the jungle, I got 
within range and shot one. It proved to be a Hill-Myna in its 
colours and markings very like but larger than Gramla relirjiosa, 
Horsfield.” 

Ploceus BATA (Biytb.). The Weaver-bird. 

Plentiful on Piilau Penang and the mainland ; but I rarely saw 
it on the island of Singapore. In Perak it is very common, 
breeding from Pebruary to June, banging its long, bottle-sbapecl 
nest to the upper branches of trees, generally selecting one 
standing in some isolated position, such as the middle of a paddy- 
swamp. I noticed that, as a rule, they built in colonies ; and 
there was one near Kuala Kangsa wdiere over twenty nests hung, 
like huge pears, from a single tree standing alone in an open 
swamp, through which one had to wade knee-deep before the 
nesting-place could be reached. 

On May 18, the birds were hard at work building ; and stand- 
ing motionless beneath the tree, I watched them for a long 
time. One nest, within fifteen or twenty feet of where I 
stood, appeared to be almost finished, even to the long, tubular 
entrance ; and I fancy the ben must have seen sitting inside, as 
I did not see her at all, though the male worked away most 
industriously, weaving long pliant stems of grass into the body of 
the nest. 

Of this colony quite two thirds of the nests were of the bottle- 
shape., the remainder exactly like inverted baskets, suspended 
handle dowinvards. I cannot help thinking that these basket- 
shaped structures are simply unfinished nests, perhaps the 
'' failures'' of young birds new to the work, wdiich have been 
rejected as being in someway unsuitable, as they ority require the 
open space on one side of the handle to be filled in (as the reposi- 
tory for the eggs) to make them complete. That they are built 
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specially for the accommodation of the male I do not belieTe. 
though I have watched attentively on several oecasioiis* I never 
saw them used by either sex. 

I found the lumps of clay, which are stuck inside many of 
the nests, most frequently in those of the basket-shape, but can 
form no idea what the}" can be for. The theory mentioned, 
though not believed in, by Jekdon, that the birds stick fire-flies 
on these lumps of mud, so as to light up the inside of the nest by 
night, is palpabl}’' far-fetched ; I newer saw, or even heard of, the 
remains of fire-flies being found in tlie nests. In my book is the 
following note : — 

Kuala Eangsa, Perak, 6th March, IS'77. While Snipe-shoot- 
ing, I found two curious nests hanging from a tree, at a lieiglit 
of about ten feet from the ground ; they were within a few^ inches 
of one another, in shape like two gigantic pears, but with 
different entrances, the smaller being open below like an inverted 
basket, complete even to the handle, and made of fresh, green 
grass, while the other, of dry brown material, though also entered 
from below, had a long funnel leading to a chamber, in wliicdi 
w'ere four young featheriess birds and an addled egg, the latter 

-jout the size of a Linnet’s and white in colour. The tree on 
^rliich the nests hung wms alive wdth red ants, which most fiercely 
resented being disturbed.” 

During June I .saw- a large flock of Weaver-birds on some 
paddy-ground near Kuala Kangsa. They wx»re flitting alauit, 
peeking at the grass-seeds, and eontiniiaily twittering, as one 
sees Goldfinches doing among the thistles. The heads of the 
males were golden yellow. 

A young male winch I shot on 10th W'hile in the act of 
weaving grass into its nest, was 5 inches in lengtii, irides dark 
browm, legvS fiesh-colour, tarsus i^^Lch, upper parts dull brown, 
the feathers margined with pale yellowish browm, top of head 
golden yellow", underparts dull white, throat and face ]>iackish, 
breast and flanks rufous. The males have the head bright 
yellow" during the breeding-season only; at other times both 
sexes have brown heads. 

Munia MA.rA (Linn.). 
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This little white-headed Mniiia is very common throiighont the 
west of the peninsula, including the islands of Penang and 
Singapore. When the grain is ripe it is to be seen in countless 
numbers in the paddy-fields. On being disturbed it rises wdtli 
a feeble, twittering cry, the fiocks whirling and twirling over the 
top of the paddy like clouds of dust on a road wdien the wind 
is blowing. It is commonly known in the Straits as the “ cigar 
bird” — a capital name; for, when flying, its white head, brown 
body, and small size give it very much the appearance of a cigar 
with the w^hite ash on it. 

Munia atricapilla (VieilL). 

Common, though not so much so as M, maja. Like that species, 
it congregates in large flocks. My note-book says : — 

‘'Sayoiig, Perak, 23rd May, 1^77. To-day, on the low ground 
bordering Sayong Jiieel, I shot several Munias out of a large 
flock which rose from the paddy. They are very like M. maja. 
except that they have the head black instead of white. 

“ One of these, a male, is 4-/v inches in length, irides red- 
brow-n, beak plumbeous, head, neck, and upper part of breast 
black, upper tail-coverts golden-chestnut, rest of plumage chest- 
nut, becoming dusky on the tail ; its stomach contained a great 
many minute particles of quartz.” 

At first I thoxight this bird was Ilnnia ruhroni^ra, Hodgs., wliich 
it much resembles ; but that species has the middle of the belly, 
the vent, and the under tail-coverts Mach instead of chestnut. 

Mitxta .^TJTICAITDA (HoclgS.). 

By no means rare during the winter months, or more correctly 
during the jS^.E. monsoon : it keeps in small flocks and frequents 
scrubby ground, not breeding till late in May. 

Near Tanglin, Singapore, on 29th July, I found a nest of this 
Miinia, a large, oval mass of bents, built in the crown of a 
beetle-nut palm ; and the young birds, eight or ten in number, 
though perfectly able io fly away, "were flitting about it ; so I shot 
four, in a variety of stages of plumage. The one most decidedly 
marked was a male : its wings and upper parts were dull brown, 
becoming whitish on the cheeks and chin, feathers of the back 
and scapulars pale-shafted, those of the breast. flank»s, and upper 
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tail-coTerts tery prettily marked with alternate crefaieent?^ of white 
and brown, abdomen dull white, irides chocolate. 

The ' other three were similar to. the above, ; but not so distiiictiy 
marked ; two of them were almost without the crescentic markings 
on the breast and upper tail-coverts. 

■ ,A,11. four "were' slightly under 4| inches in length , and had the 
legS' 'plumbeous. ,■ 

: . Ill' April, '1877, I .shot an. adult male . out of a party of eight 
which were flitting about some bushes on the banks of the Perak 
river. 

Breast clove-brown, the feathers edged and shafted with dusky 
w’Hte, abdomen dirty white, marked with dull brown, under taii- 
eoverts brown. 

While flying, the bird’s white rump and pointed tail w^ere very 
noticable. 

This species extends eastward to China. While I was stationed 
at llongkoiig, in May, 1878, a pair of these Miioias built among 
the top branches of a bamboo-clump, over 20 feet from the ground, 
but within twm yards of my verandah ; the nest was a large domed 
mass of diy gi'ass and reeds, and without any soft lining. 

Though apparently loosely put together, the nest and contents 
were quite unharmed by a gale ivhicli bent the bamboo almost 
to the ground; on. 3rd June there were four eggs, pure white in 
colour, as are those of all Manias. 

Amadtka oexzitoea. (Linn,). The Java Sparrows 

Found only in Singapore, where it is common, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of the Botanic Gardens at Tanglin. 

K*ot being met with on the mainland, I think Ihere can be 
little doubt that it has been introduced into Singapore. Pro* 
bably in the first instance it was confined in some of the aviaries 
in the Gardens, whence individuals having escaped ha^ e bred 
and firmly established their species on the island. 

They are very tame, frequenting the roads and feeding in 
paiiy with the common Sparrows (Passer moiiinnys). During 
duly, 1879, two pairs had their nests under the eaves of our mom 
at Tanglin, and continually flew to and fro wdthin a few" feet of 
passers-by. . ■ ■ 
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PaSSEE MONTAIfES (Linil.)- . 

Tlie common and only Sparrow of the Straits _ and Malay 
peninsula. Its habits are much the same as those of our English 
bird; like it, it frequents towns aud villages, and is rarely seen 
ill the jungle at any distance from habitations. It swarms in all 
the Settlements, searching among the horse-dung tor grain, after 
the manner of its European brother, which, to a casual observer, 
it closely resembles. 

It builds its large, loosely put together nest ot straw and other 
materials under the eaves of houses or in holes in vralls, often oust- 
ing the Javan Sparrow which may happen to have previously 
taken possession, as wms the case with a pair which built under 
the roof of our mess-house. 

P. montanus extends eastward to China. In my notes I find : 
“Hongkong, 1st Jan., 1879. All the Sparrows here appear to be 

of one'* species, the Mountain-Sparrow (P. woKtoias, Linn.) . To- 
day one flew into my window ; so, putting it in a cage for an 
hour, I had a good look at its markings, then let it fly away. 
It was in beautiful plumage. The white line passing round the 
hack of the neck, and the black ear-patches, are the chief 
characteristics of the species: and the chestnut markings seemed 
to me brighter than in the English P. domesticm. The sexes 
are alike.” 

TrEBON NIPALENSIS (HodgS.). 

I only once met witli tliis Green Pigeon, at Kuala Kangsa, 

and never saw it in any of the Malacca collections, so think it 
may safely he put down as rare. 

TEBEONCAPEiiLEi (Temm.). 

One I got from Malacca measured about 15 inches in length ; 
plumage dull green, pale and bluish on the abdomen and fore- 
head, large patch on the breast bright orange, wing-quills and 
outer tail-feathers dark slate-colour, the latter tipped with bluish 
white, wing-coverts narrowly edged with yellow, under tail-coverls 
cinnamon. 

OsKOTEEROX OLAX (Temm.). ^ 

Mr. Bayison told me he found this Pigeon common in femgapore, 
but such was not my experience, as 1 scarcely ever w it there 
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while the krgoi^ species (O. mrnani) was rerj- abiuidanl. 

OsMOTRERON TERiSTANS. The Grreen Pigeon. 

This handsome bird, the Green Pigeon o£ Europeans, the 
“ Fiaiei ” of the Malays, is very plentiful throughout tlie country, 
particularly about the well-wooded islands to the south of the 
peninsula. 

Towards evening they have a regular flight,” dozens passing 
over the same spot night after night for about an hour before 
sunset, on their way to roost in some favourite clump of trees ; 
but if much fired at, after a few evenings they change their line. 

By waiting for them I have often had very good sport, shooting 
them as they passed overhead, generally in parties of f roidi, five to 
ten, but occasionally in lax*ge flocks. Their flight is very rapid ; 
and being thickly feathered, pretty straight shooting is necessary 
to bring them down, a stray pellet or two having but little effect, 
unless a vital part happens to be touched. 

There is a tree in the Straits bearing a large liard berry, of 
which the Green Pigeons are very fond ; and when ripe, the 
birds collect in great numbers to feed on it. One of these fruit- 
bearing trees grew just outside our mess-house at Tanglin ; and 
by watching near it, we often got several shots in a very short 
space of time. In my notes I see that near this tree, on lOtli 
September, 1879, ‘‘ I shot nine in about twenty minutes ; nearly 
all were this year’s birds, and capital eating. The males had not 
fully assumed the beautiful orange breast, that part being only 
tinged and mottled with different most delicate shades of purple 
and orange. Their craws were full of berries,” 

Even these young birds, with comparatively tender skins, took 
a lot of shot. 

In Perak I found them breeding during March, among the 
bushes in the sw^ampy valleys, making a small, flat, and loosely- 
put-together nest of dry twigs, usually at from 6 to 10 feet from 
the ground. The eggs were two in number, of a delicate pink 
colour, but white when blown. 


O, vernmiB is very like, but smaller than, the Indian species 
{O, hidnota ) ; the female is smaller and of duller plumage than 
the male, and wants the bright orange patch on the breast, whicdi 
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ill f:lit 3 CUSB oL- the luiileei seems to deepen in eolonr as the bird 
jiJvauees ill age. 

OsixoTEEBO.v ronvreouns (Wagl.). 

i did not meet with this species, but .saw specimens ivliich had 
D.vviHoys collector in Johor. 

(Linn.). The Imperial Pigeon. 


been shot by Mi' 

C'AErOl’HAGA .E.Vni 

This uiagnifioent Pigeon, the Pergam” of the Malays, is plenti- 
ful throughout Western Malaya, keeping in parties of from five 
to fifteen or twenty. 

It is not easily shot, being very wary and usually selecting the 
highest trees to perch on, often settling so high up as to be out of 
gun-shot. I got specimens in Perak, Larut, Malacca, Moar, Johor, 
iSiiigapore, and the neighbouring isles. 

On 9th August, 1SS7, near Segamat, on the Moar river, I shot 
one while feeding on hard brown berries, in appearance rather like 
chestnuts, and of such a size as to make one wonder how the bird 
could possibly get them into its mouth. It was a female, length 
IS inches ; legs, irides, and nude orbits red ; hill slaty ; head, neck, 
and underparis delicate French grey ; upper parts beautiful metallic 
shades of green and blue ; wing-quills dusky ; under tail-coverts 
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the Setllenieiits, It k ea^iily turned, and a coiumoii cage-bird 
among the Makjs. 

It appears to be almost identical with tlie Chinese Bpotted Dove 
(T, chincmis), which swarms tliroiigliOEt Soutli China. I shot 
several on the mainland 'near Honghong; and the oiilv difference I' 
could see between them and the race was that the}' wer<3 

feliglitlj larger, and had the.'iinder. tail-coverts nsh-rp'fii instead ot 
white. 

A male of the Chinese .species, which -I shot on the Kowloon 
Hills, near Hongkong, on 1st 'June, wms 12f inches in length, irides 
dark brown, surroimded bj an oimnge ring, legs dull scarlet. 

Geopewa STEIATA (Liun.). The Barred Gn-iiiud- Do VC. 

This niiniatiire Turtle Dove seems to be rather nneommon in the 
wild, unfrequented parts o.f the -peninsula, apparentlj preferring 
inhabited and cultivated districts. 

In Singapore it i.s common on the low, swampy ground, being 
particularly pentiful among the Chinamen’s gardens in the Mount- 
Echo, Cluny, and other well- watered valleys in the neighbourhood 
of Tanglin, where it proluibly breeds — nor tliat I ever found a 
nest, but have shot the biixls at ail seasons, .As a rule they keep 
in pairs, never associating in Hocks ; at least such is my experience 

Throughout the »Straits Settlements the Sand-Dove, as it is 
called locally, is mucdi in request among the natives as a cage- 
bird, being easily tamed. I cannot say liow" it got its name of 
Sand-Dove, unless on account of its grey plumage, my Malay syce 
liad one wdiicb, on his approaching its cage, expressed its daiigth 
most demonstratively, fluttering its wings and cooing loudly, 
while a stranger made it wild with fear. 

Chalcophaps indica (Linn,). The Bronze- winged Dove. 

Apparently identical with the Indian bird. It is distributed 
throughout: the west of the peninsula. I found it fairly plentiful 
in Perak, and while stationed there kept several iu my aviary, 
where they throve on rice and Indian corn, in a short time becoming „ 
very tame. 


On account of their beautiful plumage and the ease with which 
they are tamed, they are in considerable request as cage«birdi, and 
find a ready sale in all the Settlements. 




JUT-ATAN OEHITHOiOer. 

Among tlie Malays they go hy the name of the “bodoh ” (fool) 
Pigeon ; and if the natire account of the way they are caught be 
true, the name is well deserted. 

According to one of the Malacca bird-catchers, after having dis- 
covered a place frequented by these Doves, generally an open space 
near high jungle, he concealed himself in a small hut of boughs, and 
scattered rice on the ground all round him ; in a short time the birds 
flew down to Fcijd on the grain, stkI settled so close to his hiding- 
place that. i|uietly putting out his hand, he was able to catch 
them one after another, the sudden and strange disappearance cf 
one of their nnmlier not iji the least alarming the otlier.s. 

Their note i.s a low cooing. 

Pato JtuTicus (Liiin.). The Burmese Peafowl. 

Kot uncommon in the north, but rarely met with in ilie 
soutbem half of the peninsula ; and though I saw a fine cock which 
had been shot at Cape Eomania, oppo.site the island of Singapore, 
it was probably only a straggler, possibly a bird which had 
escaped from captivity. Anyhow, witli this exception. I never 
heard of a Peacock being obtained .so far south. 

I believe they are plentiful in I\cdah ; and near Kuala Kangsa, 
in Perak, I once saw, but was unable to shoot, two Peafowl. 

“7th May, 1S77. This evening, at dusk, I w'as lying in wait, 
in a swampy ravine with steep jungly hanks, for a large boar 
which freqirented the place. 

“Daylight liad almost faded away ; and the stillness was broken 
only by the weird jungle-noises which commence as darkness 
comes on. In a few minutes more it vvould have been too dark 
to shoot; and I was just tliiivking of making a move, when 
close behind me a Peafowd uttered its uild and, under the 
cireumstanees, startling cries ; and the next moment two large 
birds flew overhead, and settled among the trees on the opposite 
side of the ravine. At the same time I heard a rustling in the 
bushes, which was probably caused by the boar, warned by the 
Peafowls’ cries that all was not safe. 

“ Clambering up the sides of the ravine, I got within thirty 
yards of the birds before they rose, but, having only a rifle with 
me, was unable, in that light, to secure one. Still there was 
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vevj little doubt as to wlmt they were/’ 

Abousa mBkmms (Temm.), The Argus, Plieasant.' 

This magnificent bird cannot be rare in the interior of the 
country, as numbers are snared and brought into the Bettlenients 
by the,. Malays;' but ,it is so shy, and frequents such dense 
jungle, that it is very seldom seen. Persoiialiy I never saw it 
wild— though while in Perak I had several brought alive to me 
by the natives, also wdien at Malacca I saw^ the sinus of some 
which had been obtained near Mount Opliir. 

Daring Januarj, 1877, I spent a few days in a boat on the 
upper reaches of the Perak river, shooting and collecting. One 
afternoon, not very far from Ivampong Senggang, I landed, and 
striking inland a few hundred yards, came to a small imirsli, 
round its edges shooting a great many Golden Plover {Chni'a- 
drius fzilvus), Lapwing (Lohivanellns atronueJifdiH) , and Snip<i 
(GaUhiago siemtya). 

While busy shooting, the banging of my gun attracted some 
Malays, who came to me, bringing with tliem a Crested Partridge 
(Bolhdns roulronJ) and a splendid male Argus Pheasant, botli 
having been but lately' snared, as the nooses were still hanging 
to their legs ; but its captors had >spoiled tlie beauty of the 
latter by pulling out its long delicately- marked tail-feathers and 
sticking thorn in their head-handkerchiefs. For 75 cents (about 
three' shillings) I got both the birds, wn*th a small monkey and 
wicker cage thrown in, the latter ingeniously made by splitting 
a bamboo and spreading the split pieces out into an extinguisher- 
'■ .shape. '. 

On getting back to Kurda Kangsa I turned the Pheasant into 
my aviary, where it did exceedingly tvell, becoming as tame as a 
barn-door fowl, and running to the door of the aviary wdieii I ap- 
proached, to take food almost from my hand. On leaving ilm 
country I gave this bird to Mr. Huai-i Low, H.B.M. Eesident, and 



about tw^o months later heard from him that twice it had escaped 
into the jungle and had been given up as lost, but on each occasion, 
after remaining away for about twenty-four hours, it had rofarnad 
and walked into its cage. 

I think this incident wwthy of nolice, having often hoard that 
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H. E. KELHAM, 

Cctptu.. Tith TTigJil/inrlfirs. 



MALAY PROVERBS. 


eoiiimencing the publication of a coliectiou of 
Malay proverbs in the first number of this Journal in 
1878, 1 took occasion to explain that tbe specimens then 
printed exclusive of a large number which might 
V be consuitecl by tbe curious in the pages of the Malay- 
French Dictionary of the Abbe Favbe and the work of M. 

In order to make sure that I was not reprinting pro- 
verbs already published with explanations in French or Dutch by 
those authors, it was necessary to go carefully through their collec- 
tions, many of the proverbs in which I had myself collected inde- 
pendently before those works came to my knowledge. In the course 
of this occupation, all the examples given by M. Favee were copied 
and translated. The publication of the collection of proverbs wMch 
appeared in the first three numbers of tbe Journal of this Society 
having, I have reason to believe, created some interest in the 
subject, I venture to offer to the Society this earlier collection, 
many of the examples in which are, perhaps, in more general use 
than most of those formerly published, though they are not easily 
accessible to Malay students who may happen to be ignorant of 
French or DutcL 

xill the proverbs now published are to be found in the works 
of Fatee and Klixkeet, but I have departed, in many instances, 
from the explanations given by those commentators, and am res- 
ponsible for all that is here printed in small type. Some examples 
given by Faybe as proverbs, but which are obviously merely 
rhetorical expressions or idiomatic phrases, are omitted. 

The proverbs from the collection of Klioteet are distin- 
guished by the sign JH. and reference numbers. The letter M, 
followed by* a numeral indicates a reference to my own collection 
of Malay proverbs published in this Journal in 1878-9. Eh Ab. 
signifies Hikayat Abdullah ” — a work by Abduxeah 'Bm Abdxjx 
Kadie, Munshi, from which many of these proverbs are taken. 

The order adopted is alphabetical. 

W. E, MAXWELL. 


“ Eenige Maleisciie Spreekwoorden en Spreekwijzen, Verzameld, Ver- 
taaJd m Opgehelderd ” door H, 0. Elinkeet, 


SlXLkX PBOYJSiajfti. 



Atki ^'vJa mh-lali semal 
*’ W here ilierc ij? sugar, there are auts.” 
here food ib' to be got, or moiic\T to he made, 
(.-ungregtite. 

€f.^ TMhit ctuihari jMivu. The lly BcekB the bcu* 
there wil- the e&gles be gathered together. 


i-kah 'h-rl-jjiufa muga ynug jmtih ilii meug-ali, 
“ Can nnukiy water eoine from a clear ^kll ? 
1 rom a ijoocl man, nothing btit good can proceed. Hk, 


" '■ii 

■Ada -lath dim dl-^pey^ajaiu. 

'' Does one sharpen the thorns ? 

If a person is tlioronghly vicious already, what more 
ni that line ? 


k there to tieach him 


Ad,.^un anjiy itu jihalm dupulul Ba-kali-^nn hev-ulang^ulam juga 
O V J, • tampat yang baniah iulang itu. 

“Dlace'whrro 

piact wheie there are plenty of bones.” 

One always comes back to where one's real interests lie. 


MiTiAY PBOTWBK. 


m 


g ^ X^si ^U* Ail A:j^ 

Ada-ptm jApit tin sama pipit juga dan yang enggang sama enggang 

juga. 

Sparrows witli sparrows and hornbills witli hornHlIs.” 

“Like to like.” 


7pjni raartikam itu jiJcalau di-jatoli-Jcan ha-dalcm Jemhahan 


7 

Adapvn raartikam itu jiJcalau di-jaioJi- 

mAcrdi-'pini nasclimja tiada ahan liilaag eJiaJiaya^nJa. 

'• A preoious stone, thougli it fall into the mire, does not fhere-^ 
by lose its brilliancy/’ Kl. 1. Hk. Ab. 830. 

A man of g'ooj family and well-bred, thoiigb he shouhl be rodi'iced to 
])Overty, will lose notliin^' of Ids nanirrd nobility. 


l5 


^ V J jlKa. 










^ ^.1 [jf 




Ada^pthi hftrtinan tin dt’-tfikui-i oraag v.leh sahah girjl<-nia maka 
jilialaii hada lagi gigunia apa-kaJi dl-talniUlcan orang akan dia. 
One fears tigers on account of their teeth, but if they have 
'■ no teeth left, why should men be afraid of them.” KI. 80. Hk. 
Ah. 308. 

Said of* oppressors who are to be feared while they have power in their 
hands, but for whom one need not care once their power is gone, 

Xot a proverb, but a quottition. 


jL> ^X*£t> 


Adagnni lilfam maia ifu diraana-tan hvUh her^clierei dengmi 

•'The pupil of the eye cannot be separated from the white.’' 
{i.e., they move togetlier, not independently). 

Said of things which thongii a complete contrast one to the other are never- 
theless necessary one to the other. A quotation. 


10 


.^1/ 




Ail 


Anvag 


Ifu jihahiu di^anoh dengaa m/er raramr mAaJi pun 
ahan jju/f'h. 

Charcoal even though it bo washed with rose water, will not 
become white.” KL 2. 

“ What is bred in the bone wd] not come out of the deBh." See M. Nos. (i k 7, 


'J 





MAMT 

4tl cj'-» 4j=i- '■‘/ij UjT ^1 
Asahmahuda itu kudajuga dan haldei itu Jcaldei 
“ A horse is bj nature a horse and an ass is an ass.' 

W e are what natiu-e makes ns and cannot alter our personality, 


aS^I 

A/igJcaf haianff Jcahtar chaching gdang-gelanq . 

^ “ On the log being lifted, out eome tlie worms gvlan 
30. ' , 

I nmteib,crible. fielawf-^gdmg m the name of an inteFitinal worm, 


sor imagine that there is no possibility of dan. 

gti. c rulus* viularngdlactdam non ease jjrofutulum, 

n- sjjii g.J3 ^bjiC 

Aga.ltth gnna bukm tm-aug dalam hiUm Jilvdnu dahm neqrl 
almig-hak haih^nia. 

« .u 1 in the fore.st ? Were it not better 

that she should illuminate inliabited places ? Ivi 7 
TOyg^onaddogreatthingsinaforeigncountiy? Would it not be better to 

do them m one s otra country for the benefit of friends and relations ? See M 


j-ji 

Ajgi itu pada tuthala Icechtl iya itulcaican a 

, ^ ' Immn, 

Fire when small is a friend, hut wdien 
Kl 81. Hk. Ah. 432. 

This proverb comes from the “Hikayat Abdullah, 
tomed to mix with English people a good deal, and It ii 
heard the saying “ Fire is a good servant but a bad mae 
There is no allegorical moaning. This is a Bimnle 


s an enemy 



PJ10TEBB5, 


3 

Amhil patunia hxmngAtan Jiamjpas^^nia, 

To take the sediment (flour of sago or tapioca) and throw 
away the refuse (fibre).” KL 84. 

To take out of a thing what is good and reject what is worthless. 


7 Jj^> Oj>Li 

Untong mhut twihul, nntong hatn, tinggalayn, 

'' The lot of cocoa-nut fibre is to float, and the lot of a stone is 
to sink.” Hk. Ab. 217. 

Each one mnst take what chance and fortune send him. 


lo 'mmmSj J 

Endali Miahar dei'i rupa. 

The rumour is better than the reality.” XL 38. 

Said of something which has been over-rated by public report and which 
produces a feeling of disappointment when encoimtered for the first time. 


AnaEanalc ihan Iceelul men^jadi mahaji-an ih 
Little fishes arc the prey of large ones.” 
The small are always at the mercy of the great. 


‘mi xjaifig hesc/r-heifar 
(Sajarah Malayib 


Anjing dUiepul: Icaprda mca-jo7ighit elcor. 

“ If you pat a dog on the head, he wags his tail.” 

Take notice of an inferior, and he will be a thousand times fonder of you than 
YOU are of him. 


21 

Anah Icncliing men-jadi hariman, 

“ The kitten has become a tiger.” Hk. Ab, 440. 

A race which has improY^ed, the descendants being superior to their ances- 
tors. '■ ■ ■ 

The same figure reversed is used to describe degeneracy : — 

Main jihalau anah karimau men-jndi anah huchlii^g. “It is a shameliii thing 
‘‘ if a young t-iger bocomeB a kitten. (F ay^ee mih wee “ Kvehing:') 


36 


MAIAT PBOTEHBS. 



J— ; ijjr^ p' jy 

Orang mengantulc soTong-lccmlanial, 

^ one who is s' 

^.l. 83. Hk. Ab. 3. 

Saicl of la-aise or encouragement given to some one commitre, I to a ' 
Ftv . jtie of oonrtnet ami which is therefore sure to plea,se him. 


Ormuf gang famm pol.-oh ngior teMmg.lmimg ticuh mnl:an 
Inialt-nfa. 

-It sometimes happens that tliouiau who plants the cooon-nut 
does not eat of its fruit.” Kl. 7S. 

thehStlit carries out some nseful project, of which othersreap 


^ huT haju dl-hadmi sendiri. 
To measure the jacket by one’s own body 

To judge others hy oiu-selves. To attribute evi’ i 
ourselves bad. 


«b- ^-'.1 Jjl 

■'Inr dt.pnh(} tmigan mati hayu dUmujan Jangm pnMi da,, 
tanah punjemgan clmchaf. 

1 f nnt killed, let not the srick 

ho hand be broken, nr the ground be distnrbed.” KI. d f. 



:UAI/Ar mOYEBBS. 


OoBipare — 

Banihut di-iarlk JaKyan putuc ti\yo)\y pun janyan ter-ifcrah . “If tlicreisa 

“hair in hour, pixU it oixt gently and gradually, not so as to spill the flour,*’ 

Go about a thing with discretion. The Perak version of the proverb differs 
from this. There the natives say 

Jlcniultul idar Mar mati. rainyjutjanyun layu^ iauahjangau ienihab.^enin- 
huljattfjan pataJi> 


U'iupama anying makcin mantali^ma, 
“ Like a dog wliicli eats what it lias vomited.” 
A simile for stingy, miserly conduct. ■ 


Uiiqjaiita orawg cJiampah hiuiga cli-halas cliampah tala. 
Like one who thi'ows a flower and receives dirt in return, 
A benefit recompensed by ingTatitude, 


Unipama orang mehicUliara-kcm diri-nla dalam sarang lehah. 
Like the way in which a man protects himself in a bee’s 


(Livre de Lecture, No. 7, p, 95.) 


Umpetma ayer di-genggam tcdtiris^ 

Like grasping water without letting it slip through the 
fingers.” KL 169. 

A simile to denote the extreme of stinginess. 


« (JjU 

Umpama buah hapayang di-mahan maluk di^hiiang sayang. 

Like the hapayang fruit, which stupefies if it is eaten and 
which it seems a pitj to throw away,” KL 82. 

Pretty but useless. 

The Perak version has pahit (bitter) for mahuh 


HALAr PEO VKBBS. 



\ij> j.ii.1 

Umpamu kasili akanlunga sa-cltepir ter-hiang hunga uu-lakL 
To throw away one flow-er in order to get a dish-full ” 

A little thing must be sacrificed to a great one. 

mt-. (I^i\Te de Lecture, ^o. 7. p. ff5.) 

ine reverse is more easily intelligible 

Sayang.lmi hmiga sa-Tcaki her-huang himcja m-chepir. 


v'A '4 c^! 

Vmpama kashiH karmta hau-nia mala hilaug niawa-nia. 

iiuisk-deer which for the sake of its scent loses its 

Cf. .V„ti rusa Jtanmajijal-, mati kuang karam bmnji. M. 301 . 




^ ' J 

Inipama kljang dUrantei dengan rantei aiiuwjikalau iya lepas lari 
juga lya lca*li%dan ^nahan rurnput. 

“ a <ieer fastened with a gold chain, if he is let loose he is 
oS to the forest to eat grass.’* 

2!fo one can abandon his natural disposition. Cf , M. 0. 

“ Chassez le naturel, il revient an galop I ” (Destouches.) 


Ifpas her-liulmn racliun. 
“One poison mixed with another.” 


^ ^^G^uhong ier-Inilaai ganja. 

One intoxicating drug mixed with another.” 

One evil or misfortune bringsanother. 

“Misfortunes never come sins*lv” Tf ! » • /• u* t 

‘■Notonlytnmblcddown,bnthitthe^B4a-nttheba^^^^ 


bjjl 

Onia mmierali-han diri, 
“ The camel resigns itself [to the load!.” 

Of. “ To kisB the rod” 


yrxtAT PHOTEBBS 


SB 

liilc clUajar le-^renang, 

'^Tlie clnek is tauglit to Bwim.” Kl. 77. 

" To teacli one's grandmother," kQ. 

Cf. Javanese. Urhrh dUitnirvl' nuehiiuj}. 

V/J 

Ajier {Vi^rtaJc fiada aJcan pitfas. 

'Water eut will not s])lit.'' Kl. 49. 

Quarrels bctweeji married peoplci, or Ifetween relations jmJ. rriends. are noi~ 
of long duratlun. 

Another version of the proverb is: — 

I'idniTi (nji r di-j}((r<nHj jjvfna. 

Therein a Hindustani prov'erb nearly identical with it : — 

Laihi-}>(‘ jh-ii(> jndit nnldn hota. “Water is not to ],>e dlrided with a stick." 
(See Journal. Straits llranch. R. A. S., No, Jl, p. tS.) 

40 

Atjpr mr,u/ (njer Icehth men-jad! fUihipali ifu ka-iep/ 

W^ater will mingle with water and become one, but tlie stMim 
goes to the side all the same.” Kl. 57. 

The groat mix with the great and as a coii«.e<iuence the humble are put on 
one side. 


6Sj3 ^1 

Agam ptifeJi ierhang slang, 
xl white fowl wdueh flies by day.’* 

See AL 1 <1 and 1 7, 


4.4 p J . 

JJarmif/ ier-tjcmjycm jafoli ier-lepjas, 

Tliat which was within the grasp falls released.” Kl. 9ii, 

Winit we thought we liebl safely oi tidesthe grasp. 

An idimnatlc phrase (pioted when Home misfortune occurs in am unex[)ee(- 
ed fjuartcr, c. r/., the death of a child, or the- faitideRSuesR of alover. 

■to &)j> {j]/. 

Barang siapa hPranl miugmatxg id dapnl Ivnla hPranl mpAaivan juga , 
" He wlio ventures to threaten slioiilJ also be bold enough 1o 
" light.” KL ftS. 


♦ 



JIAIAT PKOVEBBS, 


To make good oae’a word." 
KtijfKEnT and S-AraE hare , 
1 In Perak the word is 


Maesde.v 

Ct M. 2 r> 3 . 


Bdrawj HMpn vieng-gali h,h„„,f iy„ 

‘‘ Whosoerer tligs a pit he slmll f 

I ik. All* ,1115* ■ 

lie who Sa.vH a snare for his ncigishmir 

Froverbfi, XX ?1, 21. 

See Joimmi, Straits Branch. R. A, S.. Xo. 


will proliabjv 


Like horn set with 
unequal mateh. 


jBahk helakmig lain hlcltara. 

another style of langnage*" K1 §7 
nds who ray one thiny to .a nmn's' face and another he- 


MALAX 


it 


40 tj^ u-jl;i 

Ber^ajja tinggl ierhang hangau iiu ahhir-nia hinggt^p 
di-h^ilalcang herhm juga, 

“ However loftj may be the ilight of tlie white patldy-bird, if 
settles on the buffalo’s back after alL” Ki. 01. Ilk. Ah. Jtrs. 
However long we may live in the work! and however lofty our Htuikm. 
must die in the end. 

50 '-’k 

Ber-aga imnjang lunjiir hagitudah 
According to the length of the bodjj so must ihe length or 
the sheet be.” KL 71. 

Ainan’s actions should be in accordance with bisstate in life. '"Cut ytfur 
“coat according to your cloth/' 

Cf. Hindustani. Jifnl chndar utHa pant)* phiUuHa. "’Stretch your 
according to the length of jmir blanket.” (Journal, Straits Branch. It A.S,, 
Ho, 3,p, 50.) 

51 jJ'U oj5b* 

Ba'ihii main talcid mafi. 

*‘Eeady to face shame, but fearful of death.” Kl. 01. 

Said of those who prefer to suffer dishonour than toex|>ose tlieiasfdvr ao 
the inconveniences attending the defence of tiuith and right. 

The converse also holds good : — 

Mrani mitl talmt mahu 

Berd)unifi hatii her-bmigldak liia. 

^'Wlien a stone speaks so will he.” Hk. Ab, VSk- 
Said of a person caxight in the commission of an offence and wiio haw loi 
answer to make. 

53 ^j| ib! ' 

Ber~g%kir->'kan diisun-nia itn alata ini dan hiluhtng di-gangka-niri lang. 

‘‘ To think that ' one’s village is the whole world and to take 
* grasshoppers for eagles.’’ Kl. SG. 

Ber^giUr ka-hurii-an. 

‘‘ To wear ship.” 

A nautical term, not a proverb. 

Favkb has misunderstoocl Mabsdkx, from whom he takes the phmie. 


Lunffiitii yajoJi halih-h-h tU-liitiqi Htufjt'ii ,iiiii-ii. 

" tiiU a deaf! elepLant be cwei'cd over witli a Kicve iv'! | 
<';ui nuhniiortimt inai ter Ic kept secret y Cf. 31. in. 

■Jb .j! pjllj 

ht‘(j<:i.->;uiiia jjoltou Udal;-lrt,i limhnuj di-iw.auh hdilitifti)’ mthd) 

■' Why suould not a tree fol! wbon stmek by li-hudns I..< 
•• eaiise there i.s a doabie bark cm the trunk of it r 10. 152.'’ 

iJ'-jid pj^ (;>»-_}* ‘‘S isj^' 

linyn-matia huri la-h ujnn katak heto.iy di-dalam teluijn Im'-kh-ink 

sa-lalu. 

• How IS it tluit it does not rain since the frogs in tlic well or 
eruaking meessuntly ? ” 10 . 1 , 51 . See /«/. .S3. , 

B.hthuKj purany loyijikahu di-nmh muckoy,: faja.n. 

K1 51 ' Wor.ie sliarp.^ 

A fool may he made r.scfu! it ke lie sufiioieafcJy instructed and polished. 

ihidi\lx: heiAmijur da'hulu. 

■' lu Strotoil out the legs before having sat down.’’ lO. ISS. 
Uateked’^’'^”' 1‘eoeived. To count wic'.5 chickeus before they art 

Oltoii <j:notc<I in tliiii form : — 

,Hi(dakdiabv^ 

4.r; i 

Bintmy ii-Umyil Jajyut dUAlany unuiy dBmuh, llada sedar. 

He can eouut the stars iu the skj, but is not conscious of tlie 
smut on has face.” lO. 73. 

To see the faults of others while roiuaiumy blind to ones own. 



MALAi' PE0VEH15S. 



To work both ways. To take the part of one man o^Knly, while secretly en- 
eouragiiig his aclversar}". 

02 syj -U aSTc>1 \s-ji OflljAa ^ 

Biiilak-luilak ononyet menda-pafhunga' adaBah iija icilmahan 
faidah hung a itu. 

•’AVlien young monkeys get liold o£ llowersj do they know tlie 
use of them ? ICl. 90, 

Snyerti monyd dcqmt is the proverb, Ilk. A b. 108. The quotation 

above is only an ai'splicatioii of it. 

The simile is applied proverbially when ignorant persons get hold of somc- 
tliiug they don't understand the beauty or value of and soon spoil it. 


uo ^ j i^Xj dp fjp ij 

JBurong gagcik itujiladau di-numdidiCm dangan ayer mawar iiada 
(dtan men-jadi puteli hitlu-^nia. 

You may wash the cro'sv with rose-water, but its feathers 
*• won’t become white.” Hk. Ab. 124:. 

Of. Araug Itu jlhalan di-Mmli denyan ayer mamir mdmli-puu tladaalian 
■putelu Sfijme, No. 10. Cf. “Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leo- 
“pardhis spots?'' 

Banga-nui di-stmflngdcan panglcal-nia didendangdmn. 

The flower is worn in the ear, but the stalk is cast aside.” 

Cf. Bungn dl^peflk ';perdu cU4endmig, 

Eavee has instead of didoidanyduin^ but I have thought the 

latter jneferable. 


Buali memhacliang hiroh JmliUuia. 

The horse-mango has an ugly rind.” 

It does not follow that a rough exterior implies a valiieiess interior. An 
excellent man may have a homely appearance. 

The hiaoliany^ haekany^ amhae/uaiy or mevibachartg Qmngifera fceiida^ is a 
fruit much liked by Malays as a Jmlam^ or condiment. 


u 


MALAY PEOYEEBS. 


BUalanff telah men--jcid{ lialanf^. 

The grasshopper has become an eagle.” Kl. 89. Hk, Ah. 4. 
A simile used by Abdullah— not a proverb. 

Cf. No. 21. — AnaliJtvc1dng7fien-jadilmrimmt, 

Pijat-j^iJat men-jadi IwTadtova. 

CJiacliingmeii-jadinlarjiaga. 

Baliasa ifu tiaia di-fual atau di-bell. 

Politeness is not sold or bought.” Kl. 22. 

“ Civility costs notlimg.'’ 


Tahur bijan di-aias tasih tiada alcan tmnbuk. 

Grain sown on the surface of a lake is not likely to grow.” 

KL 8. 

To do good to those who cannot apineciate benefits is loss of time. 

Cf. Tamjgal-Mii jfasir di-mmr Uehm tiada alum lehit, “ You may dab 
‘‘ sand on a slippery bamboo, but it won’t stick.” 

You may ia-vdsh good advice and counsel on a fool, but it is a fruitless opera- 
tion. 

Bija n, Sesamum Indicum=^<^;^^ff . Klinkeet has hidi'(m^ seeds, apparent- 
ly for 

69 ai'W 

Tangan yang clielaha hm'ga jaioli. 

In an unlucky hand everything fails.” KL 100. 

Payee's explanation is not lucid. 

No secondary meaning. Not a proverb. 


jf O Oji^k 

TaJeut titeh lalu ttimjjaL 

“ From fear of losing a drop the whole is spilt.” KL 86. 
Excessive caution is not always the wisest policy and may defeat its own ob- 
ject. “ Nothing venture nothing win.*’ See M, 223. 


MAXAX PEOVITIBS. 


45 


04' 


IL 


71 


TakuWkan toma di-hmng>>lcan hain deri hadan. 

‘‘ Out of fear of vermiiij to throw away the clothes one is 
•' wearing.”. Kl. 2G. 

To sacrifiee something important through magnifying some trifling danger 


72 


Tali gang iiga lemhar itu ta'suwmig-siiwang jmitis. 

‘‘ A rope of three strands cannot he easily broken. ” 
KL 97, 

Union is strength. 


7B 


jjaU jiblj 

TaJiu onalca 7 i talm 8im2)an, 

As you know how to eat, know also how to save.” KL 75. 
A maxim enjoining secrecy. The prudent sinner holds his or her tongue. 
Of ten quoted in a ; — 

Anak ikan di-makan ikan 
Anak sia di-dalam tuar 
Tahu makan tahu ber-simpan 
Rahusia jangan bahagi kaliiar. 


74 

Tehal 'kidii mvlm. 

The skin of the face is thick.” 

Brazen-faced, shameless. An idiom only; not a proverb. Favee takes it 
from a Singapore work, Ilaluajai Duma ” (1855), p. 168. 


ra 


tji-jLk* 


TepitJc dada tanga saliva . 

Strike the breast and examine the body.” 

“ Look before you leap.” Think over an undertaking thoroughly before 
embarking on it. (L/rre^7t^Zrrfm?, No. 7, p. 95.) 


7G 


Tepung-nia pun iga malm Izweh-ma pun iga malm. 

Ke wants both the flour and the cake.” 

lbirt,‘asonablc expectations. To want to eat the cake and have it too. 






^0 


MXJjhr PBOTEEBS. 


Te-lentang her4si mjer ie^iharap her-isi ianali. 

Turned up filled with water, turned down filled witli earth.’' 

Ki.l73. - 

Favre has quite misuuclerstood this i>hrase, is not a i:)rover]j, Imt an 

imprecation. The context would be something of this sort:— “If I fail in iny 
“ engagement maT my fate be that of the cocoa-nut shell (aapcrti tamjjurouf/ 
- may I hold water when turned up and earth when turned down." tint 
i,s “may I never ha.Te any hick, but live in misery d" 

■ Similar imprecations are : — . .. ■ 

Kii-f/itnoi^u ftCdtqntf unpin hi-hrah ttCdapui aytr. “May I (or he) ascend 
“ jiioiuitains and get no wind, and descend into the valleys and gei no water." 


‘Sa'pertl ^iCpolum hnyn dl-hrtrult ihidu her-ahan di-ida.s thidu hvi'-pVidinli dl- 
tf-nijnh-trngah dl'percli Inuvhang. “3Tay I (or he) be like atroe with no roots be- 
“low and no shoots above and* of ivhich the irimk has been hor<-d into by insects 
“(h c., an orphan, childless and diseased)." 

This recalls the fearful curse in the Psalms; “ May his children l,>e fatlier- 
iess and his wife a widow," etc*. 

7S ' oU 

Tehtnjitlc wen-cliiiclnil’ YticdfL 
‘‘ Tlic fore-finger pierces the eye/’ Kl. 14. 

One from whom help was expected turns against ns. 

Pagnr inahin ptidl, M. I Id. * 

79 jib ^ 

Te!au hafu. 

To swallow stones.” 

An Idiom, not a proverb. 

To keep a thing dark, c.y., to iind sometlriijg wMch a pel^?c>n lias 
and to hold, one s tongue about It. 

Fayiie translates this idioin Vij “ Filer donx " to “give in "or ‘•.".'ing; snudi." 
Cf. Tela n hard. “To swallow red-hot embers." 

?*iaid of a person who is not ]articnlur what he erds— iV.o chuu. oi' the i:n- 
xlean. 

80 

Temholc kPring, 

^^Aclry wall’^ 

Said of a grasping, avaricious man. (FAVitr-:. ) 

hTot a proveih. The idiom h not known to me. Im.t hdaldug l-velng i.i a 
common expreBsion . See M. 334, 


^rAT,At MOTERBS, 


47 


SI 

Tolctlc-lcan tang^a Icahi her^ayiin* 

Kick away tlie ladder and tke legs are left swinging.” Kl. H, 

Forexplanation.^seeM. 4B, 

9? •iW" 

Tiffih rotan^ r/lcar pun her^giina. 

Wln‘ii there i?! nn I'a ttaii, one must use liane.^."' KL Hk. 
A,l). IBB. 

In default oT the riy'bt tiling-, erne imist he content with a sn^)fttitute. 

Ct “ Half a loaf is better than no ln:oad/‘ See iVL 2;Uh 


S3 


Tiachc Hebab ayum sa-ehor menr/^fahu-i hart mtmj. 

It is not Ly one wretched fowl that we learn that it is day- 
lightA KL 95. 

The cock need not flatter himself that the world would not know it was 
day but for him. 

Said of a busy-body who imagines that important events are due to him 
alone. 

g4 lilJ' 

Tiadff nan f/lia-nia maha Izena geiali-nia, 

Witliout having eaten the jack-fruit, he is smeared with its 
‘‘‘ sticky juice.*' KL 99. 

Cf. Sii-orting nuilitoi minglM sa-ratU’ hena ydali-nUt. “ One man eats the 
“jack-fruit and all the rest are smeared with its juice." 

Quoted when a man gets into trouble without having partaken in the profits 
of an enterprise: or, where a whole family or community suffers suspicion or pun- 
ishment Through, some misdeed from which only one of its members has derived 
any advantage. 


85 


A" 


Tlihk ler^hawa ^ekam, 

*' Uunble to carry chaff/' 

A sneer at laziness — “ Vou are too lazy to carry wlum even/' A similar idiom 
is : Ik'tat or pid.'ei fjP.bti(g ^mpn .s/Ze/. “ You cant lift your arm " or \ ou 
“have got l)angles up tothe elbows/' 


m 


m 
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^j\ 


Jjl aSUIJ h\ ^!b Jk 

Tmj)-fw^ lain yang ada her-gotih mdaJu dalam mngei itu 
iiada-lah dl-lilnggap tdeli limmt aJcaa diet. 

'•'Moss does not attack itself to stones wliicli are eon timiall;y 
•' rolling in a riyer,’’ Kl. 90 . 

ThiB is suspiciously like a translation of the common En glish proverb ; “ A 
» rolling stone gatkersiio moss.*’ 

A genuine 3Ialay maxim, wbieb nearly approackes it in meaning, is: :\leu~ 
elmhmjaoyanlineha. '‘Miien seeking your Ilrelikood don't jump from one 
thing to another.'’ 


Tiap-lktp hvmli Hu rueruffp juga. 

“ Every kind of filth gives out a smell.” Kl. 46. 

Everything had is discovered by means of itself. 

AmorepTOverblal phrase is: Bamjhei futda lia-Wmf-aH hni<oli-nU( her^hav. 
‘•The carcase is unseen, hnt its putridity is smelt.” 


38 ofrU 

Jungaii dkgenggam sa-perii hava rasa haagoi didepasHam. 

“ Donk take it up as one does a hot coal, only to drop it when 
•'At begins to hurt.” Kl. 45. 

Do not undertake a thing* because it seems easy, to abandon it later when 
difficulties appear. 

The proverb as <iUOted above is an admonitory form. In its simple form 
ir is only descriptive: HviitjijHin, bant, wonv/ haf’tjdf dlHepua-btik, 


Jmil Ijau himga dehd huu fahi. 

'' From afar the smell is that of flowers, vv lien close it is that 
''ofiilth,” 

Distance lends enchantment. Friends separated are most aifeetionabe in 
their kAters, but when they are within reach they are liable to quarrel. 

Jil-a liarlau di-pegang orang fah-nia jlliu himiHsici fH-j^cgr/ng 
muhit-niif. 

“ Mon hold a buffalo by a cord, a man by bis wonl.” 

Biffiei-ftnt people are treated in different ways, 


MKLAY moYmm, 

^ jU_/t j-yy Jj' 

JiMaa tilar menkmir alcar tklak akan Jiiluiy hmi-imt. 

“ If a snake creeps round a root, it does not thereby lose i s 

Yciioni/^ Ilk. A.1 j. i 6, IO 5 . ... i 

A groat man may be coiirteous to those in humble posmion n-itbout los 

mg’ caste. 

92 j'V 1^' 

Jikalni Ih-apa laniak imn anjhuj menrjalak hnJcil 

“ Though any number of dogs should bark, will the lull la . 

K] 10‘?. lik. Ah. 163. , . . 

The clamour of the ignorant wll have no effect on a wise man, who is not 

to be moved by noise. 

Jihdmt tiada dajutt di-laih-fhetapi jangan di-pechuli-kan 
“ Although you may not he able to mend it, you need not 
“ smash it up altogether.” Kl. 10b. 

9-1 . 

Jihalau di-imhi ager-nia heroli tiada dapat tiada di-Mir-ma pun 

heroJiJnga. 

If water is turbid at the source, it will certainly be^the same 
“ lower down.” Kl. 105. {MaJeota Sagala Baja-Baja, p. 76. E. van 
E rsiNOA’s Edn., Batavia, 1827.) 

As aman’sparentage is, so is his o^vn character likely to be. 

95 ^ 

Jihalcm kasili akan padi hwang-lal alcan rwmpxit. 

“ If you value your corn, pluck out the grass.” 

Sacrifice the useless to the useful. 

06 Jjb (jSaW^ y Ciji j\ 

Jikalau sa-clawaii ager tawar di-lmng-lan ha-dalam laui huUk-ha i 
ayer lant itu mcn-jadi tawar. 

“ If a cup of fresh water he poured into the sea, will it thereby 
“ become fresh.” Kl. 2l. 

Anything hopelessly bad is not to be cured by a mild remedy. 
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Jikal(fU Hf-pohm katja haul ale akar-nfa Iraji tctjoh apa-kah 
dutakul-^ean ribut, 

'' li' a timber-tree lias many roots and is limi. why should the 
*• teiupest be clreadecL” Kl. IDS. Hk. Ab. lO^x 

A man who througii liisfamilv coiinecfcioiis has iBany friendB and foilo^veri^ 
and wlio is himself a man of stren^h of character, can afford to face all ordiaai'y 
political storms. 


i iiUjJ! ^’«A>e ^>>C> 

Jikiflau inrnahipl janpati iitmpah itadt-nia. 
if you are winnowing*, take care that tlie grain dues not 
away with tlie chaff,” KI. lOG. 

A general injunction to caution in performing any duty. 


JnaJ sutra hPli ntastulL 

To sell silk and buy a better stah?' ( AlAusnEN 
To improve one's position. To get rid of the worse and get the better, e, //. 
to }>nt away a concubine and take a wife. 

T have ventured to reverse "M arsdex's interpretation. 


Juhari JfUtja (ja.itjj uientjenal. titiHiUcfin. 

It is llte jeweller who can tell a gem." KL 101. ilk. 

Every one knows his own trade best. 

Compare the Hindustani proverb: — 

•* Juhari juhar pachane.*' 

See Joiniial (Struits Bnoich) il. ‘A. S., A'o, 


lOi dl3 

Chachiag men*jadi ular naga. 

The worm lias become a dragon.” Hk. Ab. 4. 

Figurutlve expression used of the growth of Singapore in the ^Tlukayat 
Abdullah,*' Sec I and 60, 
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dJunupjoiig sapertl antau dl~clnmghlhlccm durt, 

LTnBiiitabie, like using a pestle to pick out a tlioru.” Hk. 
Ab. 131. 

A needle of course is blie projier instrument. 

This pro verb lias been misconstrued by Favre, who has translated 
ihivfi {hiconip(iiihle)<i as and has nnstaken (intcin^ pestle or 

rlee-’poHHcicrd for Inf an. “ a diamond.*’ See his Dictionary suh i^oce ‘‘ dlningkiir 

103 ^ jS 1^3 y> 

Chohit palta Icirl palm hanan aalcii. 

If the left thigli is pinched the right will also feci the pain.’' 

See M. Xo. 5U. 


i' 'I 

,fefc»:9i 


101 j5C»a.^ ajU aJU. 

1) an- ii- ttia J atoll mtlaijamj huali-nia jdtoh ka-pangJeah 
The leaf falls off and is carried away by the wind, hut tlio 
fruit falls at the foot of the tree.” Kl. 20. 

The worthless disappears and is forgotten, but that which is substantial 


105 All 

Di-hiiqi dengan liarana Allah menjadi micrka jiUali. 

‘‘ Done for the sake of God, yet provoking the anger of God.” 
Kl. 37. 

The above is the version given by Favre, but the popular version is:— 
BWbuat denpan liamna Allah meii-jndlMram olali (pretence). 

Done with good intentions, but found fault with by others who attribute 
wrong motives. 


d ' Xjl9 

I)i4afang saperii minyak yang penoh* KL 69. 

Carried on the hand, like a yessel full oiL” 

Sha^l?' Blda&arU 101. 

l\'atchcd over tenderly and treated with great care, e,g*i a favourite child. 

A “Ia ^ 
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107 iS)i^ 'j^'^ 

Bi-lepuk aj/i^r di dulang fer-percltllc mvka i^indiyi juga. 

Strike water in a plate witli the fiat of your hand and it will 

'‘fly up in your face.” Kl. 40.; . 

If you publish the faiiltsof your relatious, the shame will recoil on your- 

self. ‘ * . . ' f w-ri 

Cl'. Mcihu-ltcA orany Mcng-Mijan-hait garam-niu, M. IM. . 

1 Q8 ^ 

Di-iarnfat tiada halang kata lUalang aha-Mi hctlang. 

“ Where there are no eagles, the grasshoppers say we are 
•‘eagles.” Kl. 107. Hk. Ab. 163. 

“ In the kingdom of the blind, the one-ej'ed is king.'' J oiirnal (Straits Branch) 
R.A.S.,No. ihp.IS. 

109 yijjj jil g jy. 'yjf 

Bengai'-kan clteritra hurong anak di-iiaiigku dl-Iepas-kan. 

She listens to the tale of a bird and puts down the child 
“ from her lap.” Kl. 111. 

Feminine misconduct. 

Cf.M.h<o. 286. 

110 

Bi-gcncjgam talaif mati dl-Iepas-^Jcan iakut ierhang. 

Grasped, one fears it may die ; released, one fears it may fly 

‘■'away.” KL 61. _ ^ -s .-.-r - 4.1 

Something that one dares not keep for fear of injury to it, and yet is loath 

to give up, not wishing to lose it altogether. 

111 ^ 

Didiuh^ timak Bakarang henL 

formerly tin, now iron.” KL 112. 

Cf. Balmln iiitan saliarang jadi hatii hlaitda. “ Once a diamond, now 
chalk.^’ Fonnerly honoured, now sunk into insignificance, 

112 • g (3''^ O'lH' 

Duduk sa^erti kaiah di-iawali fa}nj)uro}tg. 

Sitting like a frog underneath a cocoa-nut shell” KL 110. 
Hk. Ab, 425. 


'MALAY 1?R0TEBB$. 


Baicl of one ^vho is in clifEoulties ont of whiclx he does not sec the way. 

118 oA^U '■-iA*' 

Dxi.il uk saperii Icucling me-lompat saperti harimau, 

'• Crouclies like a cat, and leaps like a tiger. Kl. 17. 

A qniet person mar come out oh occasion and shew plenty of spirit. 

114i ^ &**Jj 

Mosaic hawang di-fmpa jemhaJc 
Onions are ruined when pressed clown bj their stalks.” 

The illustration is taken from onions btmdlcd up for export. Jemhali is 
the group of stalks which spring from the bulb and which are cut off before it 
is dried. In packing there is a danger thnt the short ends of the stalks may 
press upon the Imlbs and if badly dried cause them to decay. Jmhal: also 
means a double-handful. 

Said of a person of great merit who is surrounded by common people. 

Hang Tuah, 88, 

115 

Mosaic tapei Icaran a ragl. 

The cake may be spoilt by the yeast.” 

is a native delicacy made of gxdafi'ioe fermented by rttffi, a kind of 
native yeast. If the yeast be bad the cake is spoilt. 

Klinkbut's version is rofta?^ nuji tli-huut fajjei^ “ The yeast is spoilt by the 
“ cake,” ])ut I have been unable to get an intelligible explanation of this. 

The moaning seems to be“ an honourable name may be lost by a trifling 
sin.” . 

Of. Sahal) nUa suitiih r<wil’ sahchi ntja. Xo. 12:1, 


• • ' ■' 
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110 ^ j 

Sat XI dl-fefak sa-jmlolx rehahs 
Ouc ^vas cut, but ten fell.” KL 50. 

Said sshen a reproof or reprhiaand addressed to one person aiiplies to a gi'eat 
number. 

117 

Saldf pandaxi fidak iaJni-lcati dui*i. 

''To feel the smaid of the without knowing that it is 

" cansed by its thorns.” 

Sahi htulun fta>la tahi tilxaa nidh, Kofc to know one.s shortcomings* 


W' 
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Cf. Pavnrifj ta'inlru iVAmhjwhi^Ui, ‘‘The pnran/i does not know that it is 
lilnnt:" it thinks that it is sliarp. 

IIS ^ jCa-Ui yjl p^U 

Sarang imam di-masolc-i keimn men-jaii tmang-vmang. 

'* When a crali (kelam) gets into a peinwinkle-shell it becomes 
'' Kl. 12-i. 

(Inauff-inunufj is the name of the Kohlier-crab "when it is in a sliell ; outside 
the shell it hh'tam. 

Idle nicianing' is : The same things have diterent names under different 
ciroiunstaiices. 

FAVRn in his Dictionary (folio^ving Klinkeet) has misimdcr.nxiod the 

meaning’ (.d vrhicli lie translates (iGtiMi (i.r fh- 

tronMirP 

119 J‘U 

Sahah her-hdahi demjaa p^'rigi (Mir-nia mail dahagrL 
If you quarrel tvith Ihe ^vell, in tlie end you will die of 
‘’tliirstd’ KL 27. 

Doll t (juaiTei \vitli those npon whom ^onr fortniie depends. 

120 ^1:53 sljj 

Sahah hiarli htdieaahaii polion^nia^ 

‘‘ The tree is known by its fruit.’’ Kl. 4S. 

Translated probiddy from the l\ew Testament, and ilierefuiM3 iiota gennine 
Malay saying. 

121 u**V* 

Bahai) hcdiamy 7inmimjvkda(yi hiiuqRa. 

Manner. s betray rank.” Kl. 43. 

The Ml phrase is: Timi mvimujult-hit) amh htham mriiniijoli-lniH hiKijm, 
There i.s a play upon the w’-ords hah urn and haanm, “ dranners nuikytli man. 

122 j&U :>\J 

Sifhah tlaJa lalui menari (U-kaia-hia Inuhah. 

Ho who does not know how to dane-e dcolarers tlmr the grotind 
is w^ot.” Kl. G7. 

A bud workman finds fault with his tools, Aiiotber vendon Is : Pi^hafa^ 
hav lunii'} Uvdmnijhd, Declares that the tloorhig is uneven." 


VAtAT imaTEHBs; 
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Sahah 7iUa Ba-iitih rosal^. susu scf-Mlmga, 

One drop of indigo will spoil a wliole pot of milk.” Kl. vl5. 

Hk. Ab. l24.^ ■ ■ 

One little fault may cancel great merits. 

Of. Payms .w'tnhiin dl-hapus-kan vUh fmjan sa-hari. See supra J^o. 115. 



Sr?’ fall tiga wang. 

'' One tali equals three wang"' 

“ Six to one and lialf a dozen tlie other.” “ As broad as it is long.” 

The illustration Is taken from the old Dutch coinage fonnerly in use in 
Malacca: — 

1 real — - 24 ^vang, 

{ }, real -= 1 2 wang. 

:|-real = 6wang. 

Sa-tali or I of a real — 3 wang. 

There were ten duiis to one ivcmg. The was equal to two cents of a 
dollar, the -yraiig kalian? to 2.J cents. 

125 p V 

\ Snla}ig-l'(?n gajalt yang liesaj^ itii yang her-lcdki ampaf lagi fen 

k a dang -lea dang terser ando7ig. 

‘‘ Although the elephant is so big and has four legs, still lie 
''• stumbles sometimes.” Hk. Ab. 76. 

; The prorerb, as I have heard it quoted in Perak, is ; G-ayali ampai lialti lagl 

ier-mrolt^lnl'hin pula manmla dun hikU “The elephant which has four legH 
“ stumbles nevertheless, so what else can you expect of a mortal who has but 

1 “ two ? ” This Is a Siamese proverb, and the Malays have got it second-hand : 

“ L*elephant, quoiqu'il ait qiiatre pieds pent encore faire im faux pas; ainsi 
“ un doctenx x>eut aiissi so troinper.” (Pallegoix — S iam, 1, 402.) 

“ If the mighty elejihaiit, king of four-footed animals, is liable to stumble 
I “ and fall, in like manner the wisest man is apt to slide into error,” (Low— 

I “ On Siamese Literature” — Asiatic Besearches, XX, 373.) 

126 jAm# 

Sa'dihif dUMlah tnjoh. 

To divide a qnarter-cent into seven.” 

An impossible task ; a miracle, 
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-.127 . sJm# 

SuJah iiJak ter-$uiu tileli angm.halfn^v di-heri-kfrn Icaparla iteh, 

“ When tlio goose won’t IiaTe it, it is given, to tlie, cluck,” 

Said wlien a woman of bad character on a second marriage falls, to man of 
lower rank than her first hiishand. ■ 

Something that animals refuse, is a common simile among Malavs for 
Fomething completely worthless. Tlada ter-Jilat ^deh anjing, timla ter-^udu vleh 
Itek, “ Thar which a dog would not lick or a chick pat its bill into.” “ Crood for 
** nothins’.*' flf. If.O. . 


f^ndali (Irqycd gadinp her-fmd. tfindoh fiada her^gnnM lagi, 

*‘If you have got a lucky piece of ivory, you doiiit want horrf* 
(£. p , for making the handle of a Iris). 

If one has the best that can be obtainerl, one li;,*s no use for an inferior 
tin-lcle. K a m in engaged to..maiTY a rich and pretty wife, he is not likely tO' 
take one less desirable. 

Favre, following Klinkeet, has elf hdei instea:! of tiindti’k and translates 
the proverb thus : “ When one has the magic ivory, the snidre rh'uuh l is no long- 
“ er formidable..'* The sense of this is not apparent, and fa nduk, which is the ver- 
sion common in Perak, is no doubt correct. If eliiLuhd Is the word, it means a 
kind of striped silk cloth used as a waist-band, but even so .the aiitithcsig is lost. 

Cf. llilang hunt at her-ganM intan. 


Sudali gaharu ehendam pulii. 

” '\\'o'vo done with eagle-wood and now it is 
•*' again.'* 

Ikparcee to one asking something which he. cutgiit to, '..know and i.s , believed 
lu know already. Sadah taliu h'r4(niga j/nia. rGii‘rebaiskin.g what you 
“know alrcudv.” 


f^uiigguh her-janggHf iiada bf'r~johah 
lie has the heard tinilv, bur nnt tlio rrlho 


He is nor what he pj'ofessci; to he 
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131 ' ■■ 

Sa ahiijjcilc tiada bidih m^^e^^^^^ 

'Ixi quart cannot become a gallon,” Hk. Ab. 261. 

The Malay laws say that the object of every goodj^enffkulu, or ruler, should 
be to make the poor man’s cMij)aJi 'hold. di. gantang , See M. 132. 

132 **—.51 cy.-A'j-"*' 

Sesid (laliulu pea-da pat-aM semi Jcemdian itii suatu pun tiada a pa 

guna-nla. 

“ To repent in time is gain, but to repent too late is useless.” 
Ki. IIS. Hk. A„b. 124. - 

Pc)st factiim. iiullum consilium.’' Cf. M. 207. ■ 

133 {j-il olJ 

Sadcutu'k heras basah dldampi icuber-lmjang dLmdcmg taher-autah 
htijunfpnia tiiula 

•' A measure of wet rice, if you winnow it tbe cliafi: won’t lly, 
•‘ if you sift it tbe grain and busk won’t separate, and in the end it 
won’t be toucbed by the ducks.” Kb 181. 

6oodfor nothing'. 

Of. No. 127. See also M. 276. SiipeHi huraa liumhah di-Jual tadakUy di- 
tanuk fa'nmid, 

134 fiAwJ pi iSL>pU*t 

Saperti a mas gang sudali ter-sepuh. 

“ Like gold wbieli lias been stained red.” 

A complimentary comparison in describing feminine charms. 

135 jd:i rjj\ 

Sapeeti awar-awar di-tmdh songscmg. 

‘■'Like dragging bamboos the wrong Avay” (be., against the 

’branches)'. .... KL 117. 

lYant. of tact and management will often render an undertaking diffi- 
cult. Applied to anything* difficult to manage, an obstinate child. Tiyrng 
to teach him is like dragging a tree against the way of the branches. 

or a}var^a 7 VG.r.i thelargebamboo, is also spelt ox ka7va7'-h.aimf\ 
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Saperti oinhah mem-la iitiiig dir t-^tiia. 

Like a wave which dashes against Itself.” EL I2B. 

UBekfes raf^e. 

iJJT, jy^ 3 :;ii c^jh^ 

iiaperth ifeh mmmgar-hmi 

" Like a duck in a thimderstomi.” ■ Lit, which liears/tluin- 
" {]er.”j XL 115 . 

Sometliiiig* that is completely lost upon tlic person who hears it. He lear,- 
but is iicme the \\hsei', like the duck with the thuiider. 


13b 

peril ihan di-dalam heiat, 

“ Like a iish in a hslimg stake.” XL 51. 

Used iiJ reference to a state of duress or subjection to the power of some one 
elftCt when freedom of action is lost. 

Cf. lAih^autt Uuifi di-{h.dam kelu/ifj. 


1311 0;L» 

Saperii aifer dalam ternaup. 

** Like \vater in an earthen goglet.” 

Said of a X->or.son who, after having been noisy, becomes quiet. 

14.0 op4*M» sj.^ iS'd^ ^ 

Saperti hitalt padi^ mdlcm lerisi malcm rendaJi; sa2}erti imJi padi 
pang Itampai makin larfm m-aMn t-inggi. 

Like an ear of corn, which the fuller it is of grain the lower 
** it bends, and which grows tall in proportion to its emptiness.”' : 

A man full of karning and ability 'is modest, while he who has neither is . 
often full of vanity. 

The idea is better put in the following admonitory ioxm>^iB:U&tdak HLm 
j^iidu}iaM}iber-lBi7mkifttU!idakrjmpa7ibuat Hlmu lalmg nmkin lama maUn 
tinggL 
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Suj)erti bimga sedap di-palzei layii dibiiaag, 

‘‘ Like a flower wHcli is worn while it is pretty and thrown 

“ away when faded.” ■ • 

Said of a woman made mncli of while beautiful and neglocted when her 
youth is ^one. See Ko. 64. .GLM. 22 and 232. 

142 JL. 

'^Saperii iehu ayer-nia dUmahmi Jumpas-nia di~hiiang. 

‘'Like sugar-cane of which one sucks the juice anii tb I'D ws 
away the pith.” Kh 122. 

To take out of a thing all that is good in it and then leave i t. See supra 

No. 16. See the preceding. , 

Saperii telor dim Bci-handong p)echah satu pechali ka-dm. 

Like two eggs attached to each other, if you break one you 
•* break both.” IvL 166. 

Said of two persons closely related one of whom cannot be injured without 
injury to the other. The allusion is to the eggs of the lizard. Dua sa-bandong^ 
two attached to each other. two houses attached to 

each other, 

144 jjjJ 

Baperti telor di Imjong tmidolc. 

Like an egg on the end of a horn.” Ell. 120. Hk. Ab. 382. 
Said of a risky undertaking or business. Beady to fall at any moment, 

145 ■ 

Saperii tempung menuju jlh, 

‘‘ As the quoit makes for the peg.” Kl. 158. 

Said of any one who goes for his object with swiftness and determination. 
This game and the technical expression used are unknown to me. 




1 
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Saperti tihusjatoJi ka-h^ras. 


Like a rat which falls-into rice.” KL 62. 
Good fortune. To fall on one’s feet. See M. 280. 






^'X# 

SaiJ.eHi dariau dengan mantiiuHt), 
Like the durian with the cucumber.’* Kl. 165. 
Sixirl ol two persons who have iiothiiig' in coinnioa, e,g., tiio 
wtak, or the wise and the ignorant. 


I'ib 

Siq)eHi rahuk 'de7igaB eq)i 
Ljke tinder with fire.*’ : KL 114. 

Two persoius of equal coinage and passion, ready to take oS’eiice 
calmiinv’ will set them at each other. 

The words i^untoA ~meNyaIal‘, “ if tliej touch there is a blaze,’ 
acblecl to the ]>roverb. as above quoted, and coinplete the sense. 


CT'^ z!j ^ 
Stqjerii /^aja dengan 
"* Like a Kaja with his Minister.” 
Sai*l of TWO things wdiieh suit admirably. 


bajjerti nmi maso/c kmrqmiig. 

Like a deer which enters a village.” Kl. 56. 

To be shy and awkward in an unusual scene, like a country bumpkin in, a 


Sa^^ertl ehtwklag Jeeua aijer q) an an. 
Like a worm touched "bj hot water.* ^ 

Said of a person tvho wuithes under the blow.s of misfortune. 


Sajjerti chinclim deur/an peruiaki, 

‘‘‘ Like a ring with the stone set in it.” Kl. 42. 
Said of two things which fit exactly, SeeKos. 150 and 160, 


&aperti cliichak mahan hqjor 


As a lizard eats lime, 



mX^AT 


01 


A Malay chewing betel-nut in his house wipes of! on the wall the lime (one 
of the ingredients) which adheres to his finger. This is greedily eaten by the 
house-lmrd, and has become a simile for any delicacy of which a person may 
e'^hibit fondness. 

Favre has hnpar, a moth ? 

1 0 ll p ^9 

Sape7'H kapalv meny^lam helionp. 

Like tlie nxe diving for the hatchet.’' Ki. 31. 

Of. Supe-Hilntelflng mhifaaj)). “ Like the cat aRldiig for alight.” 5vhe 
comeB to the kitchen, but never take^ the fire after all. 

Said of a lazy or stupid messenger. He goes for something, but either 
takes a long time, or ne\''cr comes back again. 

i- ''7 ^ ^ j \S 

Seq^erfi I'apor di Itujuufj felv^ijult, 

‘‘Like a little lime on tlie end of the first linger.’* HI. 178. 
(W hich the Malay, after preparing his quid of betel-nut, carefiillv wipes 

Particular about a tri.fle. Kajm* dldiujnng iel^njuli Jmndali dUhuang anah 
haU daltm ]>m(t ta^mkir. “ The lime on the forefinger must be got rid of, but 
the pig in one's inside is unnoticed.” To be very particular in conclemiiing small 
sins, but to go on committingbigonesand shut one's eyes to them. Of. Nos. 
60 and 9 1 . 

Lo6 

Srqoe/ lf lain Mam dkotas duri. 

Like thio linen on thorns.” Kl. Ok 
Hlliicul t to extricate. Iie(iuiriug great care iii handling. 

io/ jpjS iZ>jA-** 

Siq^erii lerhaii chneJml Jiid<mp. 

Like ii bufialo with a hole through Ijis nose.” 

Bound to foliowwherevovhe isled. 

Saperfi liambing didciilifM. 

Like a goat being skinned.” Kl. 65. 

Very painful : said of the death agony. Malays believe the separation of 
the soul trom the body to be attended with great pain, 



62 


%tk%kr mowM'm, 



159 jjIS 0XA cy*-w 

Sa])erii hirn^ktira handalc memanjai hayv, 

*'Xike a tortoise that wants to climb a tree/' 

Said of one wlio T^ishes to tinclertake a thing* for which lie has Tiotetiotidi 
talenti or capacity. C£. I/?/. Ko. 199. See M. 122. 


csjrv ‘*^®*** 

Baperti Intcliing hcrakdzan ramhnt. 
eat which has eaten liair and iinds i 


To bo hi difficnU'T and endeavonr to extricate one 


Xkxpjji Aa»*u 

BnpeNi gajnli ile}iff<ni sengltila-nin 
lephant with his hobbles.” Kl. 1 


aid withounioise 


161:' ' x/j? V 

bttperii skeliahnl liaudalc menclapei hiilan, 

'' lie is like the braggart who wanted to seize 

Sri Brnna.. 

He wants to do something beyond Ms strength or power. Si 
gerer, braggart'. 

10,5. 

Baperti mlchalat mnlza chirr. 

Like broad cloth with two different surfaces/’ 
Roirgh f'l'Haij on one side and smooth on the other. 


BonblO'faced. “ 



MMAT PIOTKIBS. 

Sa^erti main- hiji sesawi dudalmn rumpui. 

Like a grain of mustard in tbe grass.’^ 

Cf . “ Like a needle in a bottle of hay.*’ 

167 

SaijeMi saliulcmg memlah-lcan 7myan^ 

As tlie palm->slieat]i slioots fortli its flower/’ Kl. 180, 

To declare one’s self ( 7^u2m > ) ; to piiblisli what has been kept 

secret. 

168 JMJM iZ>jSLt*i 

Saferti simi dengan shale m\ 

“ Like milk witli sugar.” KL 42. Hk. Ab. 414. 

Suitability, Bee ITos. 149 and 152. 

160 

Sa^yerti sirili pulang Ica-^gagmig. 

“ Like a betel leaf wHcli returns to its stalk.” Kl. 161. 
e, g. A dethroned king restored. 

Of. B(ijperti JaMggnt Im-dafpt; srqje7'tl mhel })vlinuj lutd/ihir. Bee 

also Xo. 177. 


170 oU p cj>^ 

Sajjerti parang maU 
; '‘'Like a two-edged: blade.” ' 

, Bonble-tongned. 

171 (jr* 

Saperfi prisir dl-fepi pantei, nutlca tatlcgla impas agpv 
hnleh-^lah Mia her-bahagukmi. 

“Like sand on the sea shore on wbicli \ve can mark out bow 
“ far the w^ate^ comes.” Kl. 164. 

A. man’s Beiwants or family know his disposition. 


Jfw 



M'AZAY- mo7mm* 



J jfi/* 0^^ iZM*<lA*** 44lai jAxa O^’^' OjiUia , 

8{/]}erti -pinggan dengm nmngkok salah sadiMt liamlah her-mhih. 

Lilce a plate and/ cup wWcti on the slightest shake will knock 
against each other.’’ Kl. 159.' ■ ■ ■ ' 

Said of two persons related to each other who are always reatly to qaarrel. 


lid , 

SajyerH jmclntk dengan 

Like the shoot and the leaf of the palm,” Kl. 170. 

Illiitiial support. The fronds protect the tender shoot on which tlie life of 
the tree depends, 

€f. Sdj/ni I a tvar dengau fthutg. ‘‘Like the bamboo and the river ]3aiik." 
Inseparable, each has need of the other. IThen the bank slips, the liaiiiboo 
falls Into the river. "Wlien the bamboo falls, it carries the 1 ^ank \v ith it. 


Sapei'ti polong l^ena sambar. 
Like a demon touched with holy water,” 
To be in a state of fright and ready to beg for pardon, 


TiO' / oU 

Soper fi pihat ka-lillmig-an mutia. 
Like a lioTse-ily w'-hieh has lost its eyes.” 

To act in a blundermg- manner. 

An allusion to a cruel practice of llalays who when 
pick out Its eves and let it go. 


}j^ Ab .i 

Siq)erfi pimmg di-hidah diuf, 
“ Like a betel nnt cleft in two,” Kl. 113. 
As like as two peas.'* 


Sf^perti phiang pulmrg hi^tfhiipuk 
'' Like a betel-nut which returns to its calix.’ 
€f. Ko. la^). 
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178 ,4^^ 

Saperti lot dengan ynarkali. 

Like tlic soiiiidiag lead Y'itli its marks ” (the knots on the 
cord). Kl.lGS. 

Said of a man learned and able who draws after him the ignorant, as I ho 
lead docs the ImotB. Lot ==hcitu pend tiga. 


Saperti meinanjat ter-hcna seroda. 


“ Like climbing a tree and getting caught in the thorns*’ 


KL 156. 

To undertake a thing and not to be able to withdraw from it* Seroda, 
thorns, or some other obstacle tied round a cocoa-nut tree to prevent trespassers 
from climbing it. 


Saperti menepung tiada her-Ura^, 
To make flour without rice.” Kl. 172. 


To undertake a thing without the rcquiste knowledge or capita]. “ Bricks 
“ without straw**’ 


181 j} 

Saperti meniup api dUatas ayer. 

Like keeping a fire alight upon water.” Kl. 70. Hk. Ab. 18. 
Used by Abdullah in speaking of the difficulty his mother had in rear- 
inghim. As difficult as getting afire to light on thesuxface of water. 


Tg2 ^5^ mji.0 

Bapertl monyet meu-dapat hmiya. 

''Like a monkey which has got a flower.” KL 55. 

Ab.l08.„ ■ 

“Pearls cast before swine.” 

See sup7^a No. G2, 


183 e)Ai^ 

Sciperti harimau mengemhunyidcan huku-nla* 

" Like a tiger concealing its claws.” Kl. 16. 

^ A rich man who conceals his wealth, or a wise one who is modest about his 

acqtiirements. 
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Saperti harhmm menunjuk-Jcmi helmig-ma ; sajjerll ihinaii 
mentir^uh-kan jpmigscMila, 

As the tiger ' sliows his stripes and the dima,ii its lines A 
Kl. 15. 

A man of good birth exhibits signs of good-breedmg, or a brave man is re-, 
eoguised by his pluck. 

IB.5 0;A« , , 

Saperti lialmig me mujhi. . 

xAs the fishiog-'eagle soars agaiuBt the wind.’' 

Done i‘c«r efect only, to look pretty. Sv'agger. 

186 jIUm ^ cAl^ '8-^ /tin 

Sapuloh hifhkmy ber-tahor htdeh-kaJi mma- dengan hnlmi gang mtu, 

" Will ten stars dotted about be equal to the moon by herself?” 
Hk. Ab. 275. 

Ten handmaids are not equal in beauty to the princeBS their mistress. One 
man of al;)ility can do more than a dozen who are without intelligence. 

1S7 , 

Sa2)aIoh kapctl datang pmi, anjing ber-clKmat ekorjuga, ' 

‘■ Though ten ships should arrive, dogs will still tuck their 
■*' tails between their legs.’’ IvL 121. Hk., Ab. 275. 

Whatever political changes may occttr, the condition of the peasant re- 
mains unaltered. ■ 
fees K. 104. 

188 ■ ' . ^ ' 

Smubal da^xd ' 

The box has found its cover.” 

Two things which suit each other, a married couple who llve'happily. 
SumhiJ^clwhibiih u small metal box or cup with a close-fitting cover, several 
of which are found in every betel-box to hold the various ingredients used in 
chewing betel. 


Asi 
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189 y} 

Sam'bll menijeJayn mmhll minim aye)\ 

Vvliile diving, to take a drink.” Hk. Ab. 136. 

To do two tiling's at once, combine business with pleasure, duty with pro- 
fit to one’s self. 

190 uJi5s.s^ 

Sa-ehov Icuaian tU henna China ilapat di^iliat, teta^i ejaj ah her- 
tanglca]} cU hatang liidong tiacla sedar. 

One can see an insect as far ojf as China and yet be iin- 
aware of an elephant being caught on the bridge of one’s nose.” 
Kl. 24. 

It is easy to discover and magnify the defects of others, but^we do our best 
to ignore our own. 

Of. Si(jjrtL IS^'o. 00 and loo. 

Another version is: StCehor kuman di sabertDig lautan namj^ak di4ihat^ ga- 
jail dUpeUijpali^nata tuidn mmpah. The mote and the beam, 

191 

Sa elcor chacJdng menelan naga. 


“ A worm swallows a dragon.” 
The weak defeats the powerful. 


Kl. 119. 


192 ^ jjS U 

Sici^a malcan nangica-nia maha hena getah-nia. 

‘‘ He who eats the jack-fruit will get his fingers sticky,” 

Of. Siapa JuaJitoi cJiaheliya-lahmerasapadas. M.85. 

The person who does a thing is the one to bear the responsibility. Seesup7*n 
No. 84 , , 

193 t— 

Siapa herani menanglcap liarimau^ 

Who would dare to seize a tiger ? Kl. 110. 

Baid of a dangerous undertaking. 

191 A 

^Iharat hutu hulih di-selisik, 

'' About as easy as squashing a fiea.” 
i.e^i A clifiioult operation. 



MALAY PBOVSKBS, 



llltJ CL^»i*C 

‘Iharat.fie^ri her-tibali riisam. 

Like a country mLicli clianges its customs.” 

Favre reads rasan, wliicli- he' supposes to be a corruption of' tiie' DutcB 
f^renze^i, and translates it ** frontier/’ T'iiis yrord is unknown: to Alalays wkoin 
I have questioned about it,, so I have preferred to read ■ 


, iJAi Akd Jo Jafi. ^ , , 

hdu dan ^alcal di-Jmlez-balei itu4dli imidu oranrj ijmig lulei. 
When science and learning are. set at nought, you may know 
hat sign that the man m heedless.” Kl. 146.. 


PataJi hmnudi demjan abam-nia. 

The rudder is smashed along uritli the stern-post, 
ic., Ail hope lost. 

Ahum — I don’t -toow this word. .Boom " ? 


Parang gahus men-jadi saperti parang hesi, 

A knife of soft wood has hecoiiie like an iron one, 


Le.‘ A weak man. may become strong, and a timid one courageous, 


Facliat limtdah meugadi nlar Bctwali. 

^^The leech wants to become a boa-constrictor.” Ilk. xib. 194/ 
Unreasonable aspiration. Beemj}ralSioAB%m.d'^Ll22. 

Compare the fable of the frog and the bull. 

'. JTU 

Pagarmalcwn padi» 

The hedge (which ought to protect the rice) eats it.” 'Haho: 


Pmm Bodtahmi di-Mpus-lcm% uMi htigunm%m% 


201 



MA.LAT,PEO¥BBBS, 


'A .day^B rain effaces a year’s droxigtt. 

A good character lost by some little fault. 


202 j^\ ©sp ^\s:> p j>j JX;;j A» 

I^ada iatkala rehong tiada di-pafaJi^ hatika sudali men-jaii awar 
a]^a gumt’^ma. 

The bamboo shoot must be broken off when it is young, 
when it has grown tali what is the use of it (for food) ? ” 
KL 153. 

Tbe s3ioot of the large bamboo {Bcmihma arundmaeea) is highly esteemed 
by the Malays as a ciilinary vegetable, and in this stage of its groui^h, before it 
becomes too tough and fibrous, is called rahong. The plant when groTO tip is 
called awar. 

Education must be begun when children are young. If put ofi: till they are 
strong enough to resist, it will be too late. 

This proverb will be found in Eavue’s Dictionary under ura, which is 
translated ;pous,w, (jai s'cd ctendii. This is a mistake; the word is awar, which 
is identical 


203 

Bralni papan ber-muat intan. 

A w'ooden boat laden with diamonds,” Kl. 127. 

A man of common exterior endowed with good qnaiities. A poor man 
married to a princess. U nsuitable. 


201 ju 

Bmiggor tnmhang htdatoh menimpang mail. 

'• The dead tree falls and the wood^jecker perishes wdtli it 
Kl. 150, 

The ruin of a great man often involves that of his dependants. 

Cf. Smh M. 107. 


Fechah ha pi put its suivaji. 

illey smashes and down comes the tackle,’ KL 179, 
e brings about another. See the preceding. 
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' , F^kmioUali kipa-han jerat taiapi jerat tiaia me-lufa-^lcan 

pelandoh, 

The-moiise deer forgets the net, hut the net does not forget 
‘“'Hhe mouse-deer,*’ Kl. 126. ■ Hk. Ah. 498. 

The net of the iai?r is always spread and the criminal is sure to be taken off 
his guard sooner or later. See J oumal,. Straits Branch E. A. S., h^o, 9, p. 5 1 . 


Fmitm halang^ dengmi lmgam lambat lawm.M-smabar juga. 

Like the hawk and the fowl, however long the struggle it 
ends ill capture.” , 

Pm2tmi=:=:sape7tl, laksana. 

Animequal combat; the more powerful is sure to carry out his object. 


20'8 [j yvj 5j^ AST jjx^^ j*** ^P.Jt jip 

Fenyu itu der4elor-felor her-rihit-rilu m' orang-imn tiada talm^ ayam 
her-felor sa^bijl jyechah sahuali negri , 

The turtle laj^s thousands of eggs and no one knows any 
thing about it, a hen lays an egg and the whole country rings 
‘‘with the noise.” KL 2B, 

“ Great cry and little wool.”. ■ 


Fofong lit dong rosalc miikcL 

“ If the nose is cut oil the face is disfigured.” Kl. 52. 
A whole family is affected by the disgrace of a single meniber of it. 


Fiitnsdah timha tinggal ML 

‘‘The bucket has fallen off, and the cord is left in the hand.” 
Said when an enterprise has failed and its promoters ore left wi-iih the ma- 
teriaisthey provided for it, which are now useless. See M. 213. 


2X1 

FuliUl anah sindir menanfu. 

” To strike the daughter in order to vex the son-indaw.'" 

To aim an indirect injury. 

To say something to a person intending that it shall epply some one el, 

within hearing. 


MALAY 


[ 


Pijat’iyljcd imnUW 

‘•' Bugs liave become tortoises.” , Kl. 89. .Hk. Ab. 4. 
Said of tlieinliabitaiita of a, country ayIio have prospered. 

Bee ^v/pm No. 66. , • ' 


213, dab ' 

Kapah naih pewidang; 

“ Tlie axe nio lints tlie loom ” (undertakes ivcaviiig), 
Unsiiltuble, mcompatible. “ A beg’gar on horseback.' 

The popular phrase as I have heard it in Perak is : luqyuli hui^oli nirniinahij^ 

Seel\I. ^ 

Is this a. different version, or is not jpemidmf/ a mistake j'or iiifim iiunuj V 


, lOjS^ jj'Lj 

Kaj}(d satu nakhodali chw, 
‘‘ One skip and two captains.” Kl. 180. 

“ Too many cooks spoil the broth." 




Kiddei JittiuJuk iIi-Jad(Ji'(in~7ilrf litida, 

'■‘lie wants to make an ass into a. horse.” Hk. Ab. 178. 

Yon cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's car. 

Cf. Pavluit lutiiihili mrti-Jfid’mlar miCdh. No. IPO. 

The ass is but little known to the Mala3's, so phrases in which this uninial 
is introduced as an illustration arel’kely to bcof forcigm origin. 


21() A pj. jllT 

Kalan lifda amjiu Icihan pohoh her-gopaafi, 

K lliere is no wind the trees do not rock.” 

••There is no smoke without fire.'" A man would not act in a particuli'.r ^eay 
if there woreiiot some one “ pulllng’tlic strlng-s." 

( ’ f. T(i 'ti/ )n holt ta‘inc‘hifa , 

oraNfjtiniala, ALII. 


ciLj' as1j> ol 




Kahm herhau fi(d h'diuhriuj dapni duhawal d'mu s(dora7if/ 

liitdr> dapdt di^mUtlmti-hni. 

Thongli a herd of !)nffakies may be successfully guarded, a 
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MALAX PROTEKBS, 


single luiinan being (a woman) is not to be imderstood,'’ 
Kl. 171. 

SeeM. US. 

“ Cai% voyez tous, la femme est, comnie on dit, mon maitre, 

Tn certain niiimal, difficile a eonnaifcre/* Moliehe. 

218 pxs 

Kfdau Icena irrmjiar hiar d eng an tanfjan ija.ng iwlcei chin chin, 
Iralau Icena tendang deugan haki gang pah el hamf. 

" If you receive a slap let it be from a- band wliicli wears a 
ring, if yon receive a kick let it be with a foot whicli wears a 
shoe.’’ kl 9. 

Let correction or pimislimeiit’ come from some one of superior rank. This 
pruverb is, I believe, borrowed from the Tamil lanc'uago. 


219 


lAiU s3*^ 

Kalau htchliir/ pakei itmdolc woJanda nua^ok Ishirii haharn- lalihJadL 
“ When eats wear boras and Dutclimen turn MiiliamniadaiLs it 
will cumo to pass.’’ 

This is a common expression (modern), Imt- it is rath.er an imprecation than 
a proverb. Another version is : Bce-tnudol- Imda, - when horses htivo horns." 
“ The Greek kalends.'* 

220 

Kalau langit Jiandak menimpali humi hulchdiah ill-iahan-htu 
dengantelunjuk. 

If the ^kj were about to fall on the oarlii, could own keep it 
off with the forefinger ?” Kl. 12. 

Can the oppression of a raja or chief be siiccocsfullv resisted 1 o' one in a 
huinbio position ? 

Ktfhrii merrgahemng mngei hiar dideJan vleli hnaga idapi janijan^ 
Jail di-2>agut nlek ikun kPehlUlcPchlL 
If you are crossing a river, rather be swallowed by a 
crocodile than nibbled at by the little fishes.’’ Kl. 11, 

Death at the hands of a fitting antagonist is tor than iiisiilts from mca'u 
and vulgar ndveimries. 


MALAX PllOYEEBS, 
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21! jvUa iiP'li ^ cr 

jnjff, di-kata-lcau hat ii dan handalc dUeluipei deiujan famjan. 

'• To call wood stone, and to attempt to x^eacli tlie sky with the 

handT MO/ 129 . , - 1 ,. 

Foolish and extravagant pretensions. “All his geese are swans.” 


“The devil who i)reaches penitence.” I don’t know where Favre got this ; 
it seems to argue an acquaintance, on the part of the Malays, withiKsop's 
fables. 

224. 

Kerhau pimya siisu sa])i ])uni/a nwma, 

''The Buffalo’s milk goes by the cow’s name.” Ki. 19. 
Ilk.Ab. 381. . 

One does the work and another gets the credit. 

The Perak Idalays say : Ililamj jasa heliong tlmVid juna rimhasi. “The 
work of the axe is forgotten and only that of the plane is thought of.” 

225 

'Kamantt tim^ali-han \iuih kalaii tidah ha naisi. 

Where is the gravy to be poured if not on the rice V” Ki. 148. 
Compare. Ayer dl tulang lumlimg'-an kamana timm-nia halau tiada elm- 
ehur-a% ataf ? 

“ How does the water on the ridge of the roof find its way dovm except by 
the channels of the thatch ? ” 

A child follows his fathers example and teaching. If he were not to do so, 
wdiere else should he look for a guide ? 


226 ^ 

Kuching me4ompat orang terAcejat deri-pada tidor^nm hay am 
herAciikiih Jiariptm siang* 

'' The cat jumps, the man starts up from sleep, the cock crows 
and the dawn appears.” Hk. Ab. 245. 

Quoted a yrojjos of breaking ofi: some work or enterprise because an inci- 
dent occurs which suggests a better course. What was being done is given up, 
and one starts on a fresh tack. 




MALAr 


*2( f* Cn^i e) ^ ^ 

Koraitfj-l'OFf.hf;; hrlno^ le'oilf-lthih a^nhj,, 

*' Tbe less porridge tlie more spoons/’ JvL (>1). 

Toe nua’e ti’iil'ii;;- it Is, tlio more fres isniiideabont A. -UierA cry amil 
lit tie wool." ■ ’*To inaioap. iriOiiiittv-n oiit ot‘a iHolelilll/l 

d.-«iS ^ »<;5 <^5* fl4*f swwiE-J , j-JvJ A^.l 

Kdii h^^hl i<>T~!^ojfjkoh (U-hfj}({Iii 0('fi;}f/. 

‘•' TLe iplg’s skin stuck on a iiuuiV head as a i-ap/’ Ilk. Ak. JM), 
I'iyiroirmi mode. dc.-50rlb:‘ii*4’ a dea-liy iii'-iilr, ^'1'. .hvovy />rr-c/o?,v /'///^7 
df-nifihK tsajaraii Malayu. ITS. S-aeH. No. d.- 


220 ' . . JiA A>.l( . , , 

ifttjfih dl-fehtn vlar HH. 

•'■I’Le \vlii[)-.'nake das swnllov.'od the elephaiilA 
Tl'o ter lias uociicvaifincr u Jy clieles.'. 

2’iO t* fikSiiJi j 4.*^ a t,C>l) 

iir'di hru'-jnwf^ity p^'h'f if do!: uhiU d* ii ihjo'h-leiKjali, 

‘‘ Two elephaius meet in eoiubat and the laoiiso-deer between 
"them is lalied/’ Ivb 20. 

Keep out of tiie quarrels of ckepovrortiil or yuu ruay oluuiee toberoined 
wItlioutuiiiT iuiilt of your ^ ■ ■ 


mi 


A^il 


-If 


Aiuy 

ivirrifui tfffa-hdL iuuipal^iiin. 

“ 1£ salt is- spilt wdiat is its placed ” 

Wio will l:ike tne trouble to pick it iipautlput It back again ? Who can 
ted what the iiltlruate .late will be of one wlio ba.s ‘‘gone to tlie dogs Y' 


2;J2 w 

A ir duu f<;r4ifnir/]:ei L'u^rriai tlbiL 

"■ When the snare has been take.fi iipj the pigeons arrive/' 

KL 32. 

“ Toolat-c i'or the fair,” Oxte.^us have coruc when the feast is over. Juue 
/w//arc groi'Si "{dgeon^ like 

KLLNKnuT ami FA van hnvc cxiiaiub; 1 macli ingouuiiy over this proxerb 
wltkoiii g oiling hold elibc right tevd. Trty havoy# /c, a hi.hstead, ibryt7f//q )>u:d- 
liinc, uud could get no traii-hulou (-f haur ik. Tiicy have ddfiHfjhat iui U r-huuj- 
lu-f, but this ib iinniaieriui. 
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GtcrO' lrl}icliin(j her-diri anah niUTid Icinchiiig ber-hoi. 

‘‘ II; tlic master does wliat is unseemly the seliool-boys will do 
'• miicli worse.” Kl. M9. 

IiicnlcatcB the danger of a had example to the yoimg\ i hose who u nder- 
-t'uul Malay will pro])ablYknow what is the native custom the breach of which 
iValliidec/ to in the proveib. Klinkebt and Favbe have quite missed the 
meaning as they have Itincluing which does not make sense. 






Lanr/it l)cr-helihh\ htmi her^emhiraiig. 

Salali^salah pikir menjcidi lamia orang. 

The lieavens are in a ring and the earth is held by stays; 

'' Want ot‘ sense makes a man the slave of others.” Kl. 147. 
KtiUiir—VL ring of rattan or cord; t2;;/.Z»i?YO?y=shronds, stays, rigging. 

The first line ( after the manner of pantv m ) is not intended to have 

any special meaning. 

235 

La’ijcing-lciyung gutus tuli-uiu. 

“ A kite of wHck the cord is broken.” Kl. 132. 

At the mercy of forinme. See M. 129 and 242. 

236 iMI iJ 4.1 

Lehili pucliuik lehih pulejiah- 

“ The more shoots the more leaves.” 

The mutual support of the palm-shoot and fronds has been the subject of a 
nrevious proverb in this collection. See xi/pra No. 173. » 

The meaning here is, themore you do for a man the more he will do for you. 

237 OjiX iUi’ j iU) cjpg jjLa) 

Lahaiui pe-Achalang ter-sarat tiada la-tmor tiada ha-harat. 

“ Like a waterlogged boat which will neither steer east nor 

“ west (will not obey the helm).” Kl. 131. 

In difficulties ; no fc suro in what quarter tolook for assistance. 


'm 
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Lepas hantal her->ganil tiJmr, 

To put down tlie pillow and take a mat.” 

To replace ii by manyingr. her sister, or to replace ,a k usbaiid Ijy marry- 
ing- Ms biotlie.!’. • ■ 


Lemimr hatii semhimji-Im^^ 

' ‘*To tliro'W' a stone keeping the hand, out of .si^'dit ” 

KL 53. ■ 

Said of .those who cause a thing to be done, but take measures ro p,reveixt its 
being- known that they are the authors. 


240 J.x:b jjM ola 

Mata tidor hantal men^aga, 

“ The eyes close in sleep, but the pillow remains awake.” KL 141. 

ib- As.lS' JU 

Mati gajuh inula dapnt helalei, luali harimau fiada dnpat Iflang-nia. 
“ An elepliant dies, but no one finds bis trunk; a tiger dies, but 
no one finds bis stripes.” Kl. 30. 

Crime often goes imdiscoyered. 

Milt id all It u man heku pelcDitilc sadcall-an ^adain Umpcth darnli-^niu, 

'' An insect is impaled and the whole w’orM is smothered with 
blood.” ■ la. 14^^ 

“Great cry and little wool/’ Pel(mtUi(m'2Qvdk hehintili) is a spear-trap set 
for elephants, rhinoceros and other big game. 


I 



243 

Mati-maii mandi hiarhasahj maii-niatl her-^dawat hiardah hitam. 

Let that which is washed bo thoroughly wet, and that which 
is blackened be altogether black.” Ed. 10. 

“ It is as wellto bo hanged for a sheep as fora lamb/ ^ See. M. 1G7. 
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MaMnlaniah orang maldn lani^^ 

*' As is tlie number of men, so will be tbe number of purposes.” 

Kl. 135. Many men of many minds.’’ 

There are several proverbs of similar meaning :— 

JjaAnd/idang Mnhalti ; 

Lain orang lain liatL 

“ Different toys have difeent feet. 

“ Different men have different hearts.’’ 

BaniiaLndanghaidaligm 
JBaniald oTang ha7ii(ilt 7'(iga7n-'n la-. 

“ Many shrimps, imich salt ; 

Many men, many whims.” 

jtapaJasamahdiiJihatiherdaM^^^^ . 

Here the first line is an Arabic text from the first chapter of the Horan, and 
is dragged in for the sake of the rhyme. Its meaning (imlmown to the majori- 
ty of Malays) is “Thee we worship, to thee we turn for help.” 

The second line, which contains the proverb, means, “ Heads alike have hair, 

blit hearts differ one from another.” 

245 ^ 

3 £alu kcilau anah hmdmaii men-jadi anak 

It is a shameful thing if a tiger-eub becomes a kitten ” 

See 21. 

3Iasok l-a-ildlum Icaudang hctmVmg meng-emhilc masoh lea-dahtm 
handaiuf Jcerhaio meiig-uwalc. 

“ To bloat 'vvith the sheep) and low with the kine (buifaloes). 

Of. “ To rnn with the hare and hunt With the hounds. 

247 ^ 

ka-Haiia ht-mari saperti orang htita ka-hUaufj-nu iongkat- 
nm. 

“Groping hero and tliere like a blind man wV' lias liw 
“stick.” Ilk. Ab. 149. 
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248 

M^miihmi siuhh men^jadi seham. 

The gem has become chaff.” Sliahr Bidasariy 103. 

A fall iriBtation. He who was formerly held up to admiration has IhJhm 
t3 insignificance. 

There is a kind of play upon words in the conjunction of m ^mdltam tnvlael'am, 
otherwise the connection between jewels and rice-chaff is not obvious. Compare 
‘lulang aud (mufg, gararn^ m.drfigam^ m one of the examples given under Xo, 244. 

Mengeymhalih-'kan m^amlcam iti(. Jca-dalam cJiemhuUnia. 

To put back the precious stone into its box.” KI. 133. 

To reunite persons or things after an interval of separation. 

This is apparently a passage from some Blalay author with a figurative 
meaning; not a proverb. 

2f.>G ^ ^ 

Mem-hasoli-han arcing yang ter-clionting di muha. 

To wash off the black with wbicb one’s face is smudfnid ” 

Hk. Ah. 360. 

To revenge one’s self for an injury ; to wipe out an affront roceivejl. 

See Xo. 228. 




' ^ ^ jk 

Mem^Mri harang Ica^Jada tangan Idra. 
'' To give things to the monkeys.” 
he., to entrust property to some one who will waste it. 

A ISO 
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254 W ^ 0.5^^ - 

hleAnanj^ctt jjolcoh cJieholi hnleli mati jufoli, 

III climliiiig 11 chclcoli bush oii6 nitiy lull cincl bo killod. 

To Bet about some insignilicaiit or ridiculous undertaking as if one were 
doing some thing serions or in which there Is danger. 

255 cuijl.5 

Me 'Mint i ‘lean nasi di-saji-han di liitui. 

To i^ ait expecting that rice will be served at his knees.” 

“ To imagine that the apples are going to drop into one’s lap/’ 

Attendre que lesalouettes toinbent toutes roties.’* 


256 rA.i\l/ h\ ^ 

Iilcniup siding herdmmjl langsi wahi hangst iin icr-^pataJi-jHiiah. 

'' II: when you blow into the fife, the pipe sounds, the pipe will 
“ soon break into pieces.” 

A man has quite enough to do in mhidiiig' his oivn InisinesB without under- 
taking that of his ncighbourB. 

257 lS 

MfdiaJ di-heli snlair di-chcthavi , 

Expensive to purchase, difliciilt to obtain.” Kl. 137. 

Not to be had at any price. SeeM. 288. 

258 ' bb *^b* 

3Inhit Iji'iica faadn. pantat hawa saigaf. 

The mouth brings . honey and the tail carries a. sting.”' 

iai55. 

Said of plausible persons, who conceal beneath honied words a treacherous 
iatention. See M. 188. 

259 jjiji eJj.* 

jlnlut di-suap-tila i>lsang panfat dUcaii-nia dengan unah, 

^•The moLitii is filled with plantains, while the back is bookeci 
*• witii a thorn.” KL G6. Hk. Ah. 237. Sajarah Malayu 339» 

To deceive a person b:v' pretence of friendship, xvhile really working him uu 
injury, or designing to e^itort .something from him. See No. 258. 


so 
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Mimmimjefm-Ta%a-(l%iri^ 

When drinking, there is a feeling as of thorns.” Kl. 139. 

KusKEKT and FAVEEhaye le-ram whicli is incorrect. See M. 17J. •• d//- 
tmm tiller sta-ntm- d»ri, m-ahaa sa-rasa Ulin fidor ta'lena, mtiniU ia Tiascih. 

Divesteil oC Oriental hvi>erbole, the sentence means “ In my present state 
.rf mind I can enjoy nothing.” Compare Lane's Tlwamiul and one Mt/hU, 
I, 34] . “ Vorhy from the time when I first saw thee, neitncr .sleep has been 
swhict tio me nor hatb food been pleasant.' ' 


2^)1 


c>.sb AJ 


JIabis irmpcm Irrujuj-l'eriuir/ tkuhf ihiprff, 

“The hait is all gone hut no fish have heon caught.” ^ Kl. 08. 
8.aiu of an nnilortahlng which has failed ; the money is ar: spent, ent there 
im nothing to shew for it. 

Of. Tti'U' IjhfcL^'rihDi tafbijMt. M. 247. 

Pdahir hahiii PdliUJihoif/ ta(d/iJL M. IIG. 

KennitjdiCTUuy isn small ii-sh caught in tho rs-:a, v/ith ImiM sea!-,--; Like 'uliOBe 
i)i the ihm hntti,xeii:j cheap and iiifenor. 


262 oU -3’'^ 

Itarajulcan anal hitn rnafa sa-hPlali, bantp-lan inuau 
huta Jm-clm-nki, 

‘‘To trust in one’s child is to be hliud of an eje, lait to put 
<>oniidence in a slave is to be blind altogether.’^ Kl. 25. 

268 

flarap-ldu (jiaiiiiv cli Janr/if' fnjcr fnmjhii/an dt^-rno/dh’‘k(hf. 

“To em])ty one’s water-jar through faith in tha tiirmder in tlie 



“ hoaveiis.’* Kl. 4, 

bird in the hand is worth two in t/ba biidi '' and a I'lil! watur-hatt is 
better than all the rain-clouds in the skv, in spite of thandcr, Arhich is not 
sdwayB a sure sign of rain. In Perak tliev .my viradi-'u^ lor rhoi'nhdiffit. 



Manm men(j3dlanf/-han hut, 

“ k. sw’^eet scent overcomes a disagreeable sroell.’* 
Kind treatment will obliterate the memory of injustice 
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265 jSb si 

Hnrimau mafi meninq gal -lean helang (jagali mail mPuinggal-Tcan | 

inlftng, [ 

‘‘ "^Vlien a tiger dies lie leaves behind him his striped skin, when '? 

'•an elephant dies he leaves his iDones.” Kl. 146. Hk. Ah. 109. j* 

Mannna mati meiunggal-lian, nama. j 

A man is judged after iiis deatli according to the good or bad name which he t 

leaves behind him. . ■ , , „ ■ v - I 

■y.i 

■ ■"'"■■"■'"I 

.266 .. jj'Ui I 

IlandaJc-lali sapcril tenth Hear 2 )echah safii- pecliah samicc(-7Ua. | 

To cmiiJate the fate of porcelain, if one piece is smashed all I 

•"‘goes.’' . '-'I 

Said of fidelity between friends. To share good and evil fortune together. j 

See M. ()7, 197 and 2(>(h , i 

267 Asb ^a\ ^jSk i 

Ilu-taiig anian dr/gat dl-hatjar liniamj hudi duhaiva mati, ^ 

(Sometimes Insih instead of hudl.) \ 

Debts of money may be paid, but a debt of gratitude must :■ 

be carried to the grave.'’ Kl. 144, Ilk. Ab. 167. I 


'268 . "' " ' ' ' 'f 

Jltjjcni hey-haliJc Jca-lunrjU, \ 

Rain returning to the sky.'’ Kl. 13. Hk. Ab. 137. I 

To reverse the order of things. “To teach one’s grandmother to suck eggs,” ! 

“ Gros Jean cxni vent'.eninoiitrer a -sonniire. ”■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .'j 

'“To jaitthe cart before the horse.” 

“To carry coals to f^ewcastle.’’ 

■'269 . ' rp ^ 

Jlklo'itg fa ntaneliOiig pipl fer-aorong-tiorong. 

The nose is nrd prominent, but tbe cheeks push themscdvi's 
"• forward.” Kl. 182. 

8aid of a busybody. j 

Tiio person really concerned is passive, but some one who has nothing to do | 

vvilli it “ shoves his oar in,’’ e, //„ an outsider who takes up a quarrel when tjie I 

relations of the disputants arc content to let it drop. Klinkebt and FAViiii j 

■fiave hdlcd to get the right meaning of this phrase. j 
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Oji'ls cjb W 0?,1 ,«Xp1 

Yctnff 6U(jc^(ni(i itu (Mias eTi^gctiig jiug a ^ da7t pafut ttu suniu, 
jjatiit juga. 

‘■‘TLe liornbill witli the bornbill and each with what suits it.’^ 

» Like to like.’’ See Ko, 6. 

2 PjAiAsi c>9b 

Yang di-lejar tiada da^at dmi gang dUcandong ber-cMchir^mi. 
‘aie did not get what he was nmiiing after and dropped his 

iirse into the bargain.” IvL 3. Kal. & Dam. 84;. 

Tlic substance is better than the shadow and it is idiotic to lose tlie former 
ill attemptto get the latter. iMios qiii segmtur lepore^ imtinun euplt 
The Perak version is : Di-terliam tcCdag)cdy yang cU-handong her-eh IcJi b\ 

lit., ‘‘that which is carried at the waist” /.c., money or 
iiablcs carried in a belt or in a fold of a sarong. 

This is the usual Malay substitute for a purse ; the contents are somewhat 
tn fnll out if the dress is disarranged in rimning or fighting, &c. 
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HEBE , is probably no nation, no tribe of tlie bunian race, 


that lias not believed in the existence of men of a stature 
more or less diminutive, and that has not made tlicm play 
a part in its legends. One knows that the Greeks did 
^ ] not escape the common law, and that Homeer has bor- 
rowed from traditions, which were no doubt of a date anterior to 
himself, the beginning of the third chapter of the Iliad 

‘‘ When by their sev’ral chiefs the troops were rang'd 
With noise and clamour, as a flight ot birds, 

The men of Troy advanced ; as when the cranes, 

Flying the wintry storms, send forth on high 


This paper was imblislicdin the Journal dea Savants Fivrier, lS$t and 

■ Jms iSS^,. ' V 
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THE 



‘‘ Tlieir disyonaut clamours, while o’er the Ocean struain. 

They steer their course and, on their pinions, bear 
Battle and death to the Pjgmman raco;^ Q) 

Tho land of the Pigmies is not mentioned in this passage. Ho- 
MEn, however, was certainly acupiaiiitcd with th.e migrations of the 
cranes ; he knew that they pass every year from Europe to Africa 
and ivha vtrafi; (") and as these birds only meet tlieir enemies after 
having crossed the sea in order to escape the stn'erity of the wnntor, 
it is evident that it is some place in Africa that tlie poet lias iixed asllic 
abode of these dwarfss supposed to be too small ami feeble to resist 
the attack of their winged invaders. 

Although Aeistotle spoaksof the Pigmies with regard to tlic mitiiral 
history of cranes, yet he says nothing of the su])posed combats 
which have furnished Hohek witJi his illiistrulion. It may be 
asserted that he did not believe it. This is wliat he says : ■'* The 

cranes pass from the plains of Scythia to the marshes of Upper 
** Egypt, near the source of the Nile. This is tlic district which 
is inhabited by the Pigmies, the existence of wlioin is no bibld. 
They arc really, as has been reported, a race of men of small 
stature, and their horses are small also. They spend their life. 
‘‘ in caverns.” ( History of Aninuds,) 

'’.riiough not as explicit as might be desired, Aristotle here dis“ 
penses with the exaggerations about the small size of the Pigmies, 
for there is a great difference between of so i(tll s tat ix% 
lie styles them, and miniature human beings among wlioiii cranes 
are able to lear hattle ancl death. In other respects, the founder 
of Natural Sciences may be said to have been on the track of what 
appears to us at the present day to be the tratli. 

lie places the habitat of the Pigmies near the sources of the 
Nile, and, in fact, ifc was when travelling in the general direction of 
that river that ScnwEiHFtJBTK discovered the race of diminutive 
men of whom we shall speak later on. However, Aristotle places 


(M l^raiislation of the Earl Ox Beeby, p. 81. 

(«) AsBurrox rightly remarkf^, it is thet-e alternate inigratio. 
(lirei.’tionB, which caused the ancients to call the crane 

the Bird of Srytkui.'' (BUFFOX— of Bird' ; 
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now, but only witnm tne lasi} lew years, taaD an nypomesis or mac 
kind would singularly shorten the course o£ the Nile. These 
marshes exist in reality. All travellers in those regions have 
dwelt on tlie difficulties they experienced in getting across the 
ifiextricahle labyrinth o£ channels obstructed by islets, sometimes 
Bxod and sometimes floating, which form tlie Ssft^ a real vegetable 
barrier, o£ which papjrus (‘) and ambateh ( 2 ) form, so to speak, 
iho framework, ami which hiinibier plants, more especially the Visiia 
filrntiotci-' (Lixx.) — compared, by travellers to a small cabbage grow- 
ing Bomotliing after the fashion oF oiir duck-weod — serve to conso- 
lidate. 

But tliese swamps, which begin a little to the south of Khar- 
toiun, become more defined towards the 9th degree of north lati- 
tude, and cease entirely before reaching Goiidokoro, about the 7tli 
degree. ('0 It is known that the Nile takes its source much 
further from, and south of, the E(}uator. It was in our hemisphere’ 
close to the 2iid degree of north latitude, at tw*o or three degrees 
Avest of the great African river, and in a totally dilferent water- 
shed (that of the Quelle) that ScmvEiNFURTH discovered the Akkns, 
(‘^•) who are evidently the small men of Ahistotle. 

The latter mentions also the smM horses of the Pigmies, yet no 
traveller has ever referred to this quadruped as forming part of tbo 
fauna of the country. One might feel inclined to find in this con- 
tradiction a motive for doubting the accuracy of the information 
furnished to the Greek philosopher by the travellers of his time, but 
an explanation can easily be given. BxVKEB speaks of the very small 
proportions oF the cattle of the Baris, a negro tribe i n the vicinity 

( 1 ) Papifrtu (hnnrsticf/. (Lixx.) This deservedly celc))rated plant seems to 
liavo hcoh iormerlv iibundaiit oil over Egypt. In Ms Lettras siO‘ r.Er/f/pte, 
Savau V cm-fcifiHS to seen it still in a forest near Damietta ( PoiKnTW>/c- 

twhofdrr den SitfimdPs, Art, Papyrus). YetSCHWmXFURTH saw it for 

the lirst time on the banks of the Nile at 9o ,-ur north latitude. (Au ea>ur dc 

Ut'^JIrrmhiieria (Adamson); Eddemonr mirahUis {KoTi&^CUX), This plant, 
whieh j^rows 15 and 20 feet high and lias a diameter of 5 to 6 ccntiin^tres at the 
bas's ’s remarkable for the very low density of its wood. It is much lighter than 
v'.ork, and a man can carry on his back a raft capable of bearing eight people. 

(• 5 ) fjlscorenj of tlw Mhert Shjtmxa, Eiov Eiploratwus to the Source of the 
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of Gondokoro. “Cows and skcep/' says lie, (/) ^'are of lilliputian 
size.” It may be that, at the time of the Egyptian domination, the 
horse reached those regions, and if so it must have undergone there 
the dogeiieraey noticed by the English traveller with reference to 
the other domestic animals. 

Thus, Abistotlk is very positive ; what he says is partly accurate 
and at any rate reasonable. With Plixy we fall back into uncer- 
tainty, exaggerations and fables. PFe places the Pigmies, sometimes 
in Thrace, not far from the coast of the Enxine, (") and at other 
times in Asia Minor, in the interior of Caria. (^) Twice he points 
to India as being the native land of these little ereatiiix^s, (') and 
elsew’here again, in speaking of the Airican races ^^‘ho live on the 
extreme boundary of Ethiopia, he s.ays : “ some authors have also 
“ stated that the Pigmy nation, exists in the marshes wlnere the 
“ Isiie takes its rise.” (^) Phxy, moreover, reproduces, wdthoiit any 
reservation, all the stories about their battles w-ith the cranes. It 
is these latter which, according to the Barbarians, expelled the Pig- 
mies from Thrace; (^’) thanks to the annual migration of these 
birds, the dwarfs have the advantage of a truce every year. (") 
Lastly, in a rather long passage, he sums u]) the differeiit reports 
in the following terms : In India, beyond the mountains ( those 
“ situated at the vernal equinox) people speak of Trispithairies 
and Pigmies who do not stand higher than three spithames (27 
inches). Protected as they are by their mountains from tlie 
“ north wind, they enjoy a fine climate and a perpetual spring. 
“ Homeb relates, on his part, that the cranes rage w’ar against 
‘‘ them. It is also reported that, riding rams and goats, and 
armed with arrows, they all go down together in the spring to the 
“ shores of sea and there eat the eggs ami young ones <vf these 
birds ; tLat this expedition lasts for three months ; that t)fnerwisc 
“ they W'Ould be unable to resist the increasing inultituflc* of the 


(1^) Diseoi^ery of the AJhevt N'yanzn^ eto. 

( 2 ) Bldo ire Natu Tran.Klation of lii tth e, to] . I, p. 1 U 1 
G) Log. cit, p. 227b. 

0) Log. cit., p 250b and 2S3b. 

(ft) Plixy, p. 271a. 

(«) Log. cii, p. 191a. 

(') Log. cit.. p. 4Ua. 
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ci’anes ; tliat tlieir huts are made of mud, feathers and egg-shells. 
AuistoxijE says that the Pigmies live in caverns, in other ros- 
'' pects ho gives the same particulars as other writers,*' (^) 

Plixt is not the onlj^ ancient author who has written about 
Asiatic Pigmies ; they have also been mentioned by Ctesias : 
There exists/' says he, in the middle of India, a raoe of hlack men 
called Pigmies. They speak the same language as the Indians, 
and are very small ; the tallest men among them are two cnbits 
high, the greater number being only one and-a-half. Their hair 
is vei’y long and comes dowm to their knees and even lower. 
They have a longer heard than any other men ; when it is full 
grown, they do away wdth their clothes, their hair and beard 
being quite sulnclent to cover them. They are iiat-iiosed and 

ugly They are very skilful in the use of the bow and 

‘‘ arrow.” (^) Truth and fable are mingled in this description as 
in many others less ancient. There is decidedly nothing true 
in what Ctesi^is says about the hair and beard of these Pigmies ; 
hut we perhaps find there another example of a mistake caused 
sometimes by the nature of the garments worn by imperfectly 
known” populations. These prodigious beards and long b.air were 
no doubt mantles and girdles made of long grass. 

It is evident that the Greek physician lias also recliieod, in a 
fabulous proportion, the size of his miniature Indians ; just, in fact, 
as PiaAEETTA exaggerated, in a strange manner, the height of the 
Patagonians. Nobody wmuld doubt the fact that Magellan and 
his companions were in contact with the men seen by dTJuvilek, 
ifOiiBroNV and Musters, wliose true proportions they have 
given us, and who slid condnue to be the tallest men on this giobe. 

The exaggerations uttered by Ctesias must not prevent us either 
fnuii acknowledging that the smallest race of India was known in 
his time and that it is the one he referred to. 
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Some o£ tlxe particulars given by him are triie to tMs day, 
we are, moreover, indebted to him for a valuable piece of informa- 
tion. He is the only one of all ancient writers who, in speaking 
of Pigmies, assigns to them a black complexion. We are perfectly 
aware at present that this characteristic is found, to a high degree, 
among the Negritos, and is persistent in Hra vidian s, even when 
strongly modiiied by cross-breeding. 

Ctesias also tells us that Pigmies faf-nosed and wr/J?/, a des- 
cription which is entirely confirmed by ]\r. Eousselet’s portrait 
of a Bjambal and by photographs taken ]>y M. B hau be St. Pol- 
Lias. Ho adds that they are skilful in archery; well, we all 
know’ that from the Philippine to the Andaman Islands, tlie bow 
is a formidable wmapoii in the hands of tlie Negritos. On the 
whole, w’e may infer that Ctesias really referred to the Negritos 
or to a closely allied race. 

We saw just now’' that Pliny’s assertion touching the opinion of 
AiirsTOTLE wms inexact, and there is no need to insist on that point ; 
but the accounts collected by the celebrated Eoiiian compiler sug- 
gest other remarks. It is difficult to understand w’liat made him 
place the Pigmies in Thrace or Asia Minor: iii these coiintries, 
the histi>ry of man does not, any more than that of animals, 

^ .. fiirnisli any fact wdiich, disguised hy ignorance or love or the mar- 

I '• vollous, could have served as a basis for the legends under remark. 

: ' ' Perhaps, as M. Mattiiy has justly remarked, the explanation <d* 

5 A, these errors might be found in a genera] fact. The a.]>ode the 

. , oxtraordmary beings, whose existence vtas admitted 

, . ; by the ancients, tvas alwuiys placed by them i-i tlio reiiudest 

; borders ot the knowm tvorld, tvitlmutmiiueli eoueerii for aigy pre- 

cise spt)t 0. definite direction. It is from this that arise, in dealing 
, w’Lth this fancy geography, the uncertainty and discrepancies ho 

I often noticed, and of Nvhich the hiskuw of the Pignhnes iUAu'ds a 

j • striking example. 

I . Dtifcriug altogether from the countries to which tlie prec'ediijg 

j . ' ' remarks apphg tropical Africa and Asia present eeifa in facts w'hich 

! ' ' permit ilio explanation, in diiTereiit wa^'s, of w luit tlie ancients said 

i r iigmies, and these facts l')eloug to the history of animals 

I w^cll as to that of man. 
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111 hk JUdorij of Birch, and a propos of tliat of tlie crane, BtiF- 
EON bag*, dihjeiissed tlie general bearing of the data wliicli I Iiave 
just reviewed in order to ascertain what truth there might be in 
them. But he leaves Auistotle a little too much on one side, and 
attaches himself really to Pliny’s assertions only.' lleferring 
what tlie Eoiuan naturalist says about the annual expedition of 
the Figinies to certain habits attributed to monkeys, he secs in the 
latter the famous dwarfs of antiquity: It is known,” says he, 

that luonheys, which go about in large troops in most parts of 
xlfrica and India, are in the habit of carrying on a perpetual 
•’ war against birds ; they try to surprise their nests and are eons- 
tantly laying snares to catch them. When the cranes arrive, 
they llnd these enemies, assembled perliaps in large numbers in 
order to attack this new and rich booty with the greater advan- 
'' tage. The birds, confident in their strength, pretty well experi- 
enced by continual iigh ting among themselves, and naturally 
disposed to it, make a vigorous defence. But the monkeys, f uri- 
ously bent upon carrying awaay the eggs and young ones, como 
back constantly in bands to the attack ; and, as by their tricks, 
antics and attitudes, they seem to imitate human actions, they 
'‘ have been taken by ignorant people to be an army of little men 

" . This is the origin and history of these tables.” (M 

This interpretation of the old legend is simple and natural, and 
must have struck the attention of many. Supported by the autho- 
rity of our great naturalist, it has generally been adopted. Perhaps 
it may still be looked upon as presenting a certain amount of 
truth. It may have happened, that under the influence of generally 
accepted beliefs, some travellers have really taken a troop of mon- 
keys for a tribe of genuine Pigmies, tij 

But lias not man himself furnished his share of the data, true in 
the main and only misrepresented, for these legends, which have been 
handed dowui since Homee ? One of our colleagues, M. Koxtlin, 
whom we have all so highly appreciated, as much for liis personal 
character as for the soundness and diversity of his knowledge, is 
perhaps the first wdio originated this interpretation, IJntortunate- 

(1) (Envrei> compVefvs ch jB ujpm— revised by Mr. A. IllCHAEB, Pro- 
fesaorat the Pacuily of Medicine of Paris, voli XIX, p. 337. 
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' ly, tlic marginal notes made by bim on a copy of Plixy belonging' 

to tbe Instifciifce Library, are evidently of very old date. In 
all probability, tliey were written long before tbc discoveries of 
wliieb I sliall have to speak hereafter. Q) In fact, the most valu- 
able and accurate information that has reached us, lias come since 
Ids death (1873) ; he was consequently unable to make use of ii', 
to throw a light on the statement of the author on whom lie eom- 
inented. 

' ' Aitliough we cannot now-a-da\'S accept the hypothesis at which 

; be arrived, I will nevertheless say a few words about it : it 

!: ; is always interesting to know wdiat has been the opinion, on a dilH- 

* ; cult >suhject, of a mind not only ingenious and keen in itself, but 

supported by extensive and varied learning. 

■ i For Eoulix, at the time he wrote his remarks, the Pigmies of 

?'•*'! the ancients were our circumpolar populations. Although his 

annotations do not actually say so, yet it is beyond doubt that the 
small stature of several of these tribes must have been the starting 
point of this interpretation. It is well known that the Laplanders 
. ' were, for a long time, regarded as the smallest race on earth ; cer- 

I . tain Esquimaux vie with them in this respect, and are even smaller. 

■; |v (2) From this, to see in them the d\varfs of the old legend, is hut 

i ii one step..; ; 

I Hi As for the question of abode, it could not stop Eoulix. Have 

i; not the Pigmies been placed in Thrace and Scythia as well as in 

j [ Asia and Africa ? Moreover, certain peculiarities of custom render 

:: f, the identification still more complete. The writer reminds us that, 

' like Plixy’s dwarfs, some of the northern populations live alter- 

f 1;:; nately, daring the year, on the seaside and Inland; it is also for the 

special purpose of eating the eggs of aquatic birds, of which they 
: ' destroy an immense number, that these tribes emigrate to the coast. 

As for the statement made by the Bom an ^vriter w'ith regard to 
the Pigmies’ huts, it might easily be explained : It may be,” says 
: ; ^ Eounix, that, in the original tradition, these huts, instead of 

'1; being built of mud and egg-shells, were simply made of earth 

b (^) These notes are written in pencil. The writing is very laboured and in 

■ j many places ahnoet rubbed out. 

b i; (®) I shall have occasion, later on, to give comparative hgures of feomo 

I m,. of these small races. 
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and egg-sliaped. The Esquimaux huts assume that very shape, 
'' but are of snow/’ 

Lastly, tradition says that the cranes meet their enemies during 
their annual journey from north to south. To this, Eoulik replies : 
‘'' Taking for granted that the migration of cranes takes place 
'' between the same limits, but placing these in the swamps of Up-. 
'' per Egypt on one side, and in Scythia, that is, close to the glacial 
'• zone, on the other, we see that it is in the latter region that the 
" Pigmies ought really to be found.” 

It is now useless to discuss Botjlik’s corrections, however inge- 
nious they may he. 1 shall confine myself to remarking that he has 
neglected another passage of Pliny, a passage all the more im- 
portant inasmuch as it allows us to ascertain with precision the 
exact point where the great naturalist placed his Asiatic dwarfs. 
In his description of India, we read the following : Immediate- 

«« ]y beyond the country inhabited by the Prusians, and in the 
'' mountains where the Pigmies are reported to liie, is the In- 
" dus.” (^) The mountains in question were thus to the west of 
the river, and as the Pigmies resorted every year to the seaside, 
they could not possibly have lived very far inland ; they must con- 
sequently have inhabited the most southerly portion of the hilly 
region of Beloochistan. This region is situated towwds the 25th 
and 26th degrees north latitude and 63° and 64° cast longitude. 
Travellers have never pointed out any people of exceptionally small 
stature in these parts, but by advancing a little further, about two 
degi’ees more south and 25 or 26 degrees to the east, one finds, 
amongst the Yindhya hills, the BandraXoUs, who were re-discov- 
ered by Eousselet. (®) 

The name of this tribe literally means wenmonheys^ ; they are 
negroes of very small stature isolated amidst totally different races 


( 2 ) Notemr wi Ed MiocUlumedesForeUdellndeCeiitmU^^ Loms 
Eousselet, an Appendix to my paper called Etnde mr leB Miiico2nes etlou 
Nf^mnto 6)1 aeneral ( Mevve cV Anthrojjologie^ vol. I, p. 246 ) ; and Aote 
1 VIndeCeMe ( Biithtm do U SoowU d^AnthropoUgw^ 
in] VII p (*>10). An Engiish traveUer had already spoken 9 ! 
thiSdmiS oi- Baudai-Lokhs; but wliat be had said about thorn still 
allowed strong doubts on the subject to be ontfertamca. 
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wliicli jiresciit spocmiens of a complete group of coutiiieiilal popu- 
lations, quite woi’tliy of causing a special clinpter to be added lo 
tlie Eistori/ of Pigmies. We shall study them more closely later 


Wo will not insist at present on facts whicii we shall liave lo 
return to and discuss ; wliat I have just said is suhiciont, I think, 
to show* that iiouLTN’s tiieoiy is not supported, at least in the 
application lie made of it. We are entitled to tldiik thai, had our 
loyal colleague lived, he wmuld have given it up of his own accord 
and w'itooufc the slightest hesitation, all the mr>ro in iLat tlie fivii- 
damental part of lits su})poshioii remains true as \ro]] ibr A&ia as 
for Africa. The former lias also its rnees of dwarfs, ;uh 1 liioir being 
imperfectly iciiowni lias, without doubt, caused legeials to he a]}- 
plicd lo the-m vidiich originated in the ladter contiricnt. However, 
in both eases similar facts hawe presented themselves. Aiiistotee 
placed bis African Pigmies — the Akkas — tun far north; Plinv ])nt 
liis Asiatic dwarfs a great deal too much to tlio west, or rather to the 
wcsl-norlli-west, whetlier he meant iuisular tribes like the Mincopies, 
or some closely related triljes wduch had remained on the continent 
such as tlie IJandm-Lol'hs and others. Moreover, neither the Greek 
philosopher nor tlie lioman naturalist ineutioiis tlie black com- 
plexion or the woolly hair of the dwarfs they speak of by hearsay. 
'Hie recollection of these peculiarities was evidently lost during the 
long journey which the intelligence, probably scanty enough, laid 
to nuike from the heart of Africa, or the extremity of India, before 
reaching Greece or Eoiue. tSuch an omission is strange eiioiigli 
when it relaties to the colour of the skin, but it is less singular 
when it coucetns the nature of the hair, for w'e know that the an- 
cients siiii} d.y attrilmtod the w'ooily aspect of the negro's head to 
the heat of the sun and its crisping chcct on the Intii'. 

A contemporary of PniNr—Ponpo^siUs MEmv—has also spoken 
ot Pigmies. The passage he devotes to tii.em, though very short, is 
nevertheless interesting. lie places bcyoD.(l the Arabian gulf, though 
in ii small recess of the lied Sea, tlie Pancliians, also cadied Ophio- 
phagi, from their habll of eating snakes. Ileauds: ■'Mo. the interior 
of the country was seen, in olden times, a race of very small 
men the Pigmies — who became extinct in the constant ivars 
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Collrcrton-dvi^ Aulnru Latins, iradults miBla d}retrwndeM,':tsx^hn-^, 

3LVK13B was stopped, for the Ikst Uine, by the floating Mandn , dcveii 
ily after having left Khartoum. The jonrney from the latter place to 
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given taliiin by Cyrenian pilginms,who had themBelves received the 
information from ErEiacnirs, King of the Ammonians, The latter 
told them that a certain number of young Nasamons had taken it into 
their heads to explore the desert of Lybia, Five of them, chosen 
by lot, started with provisions and water : They first crossed 

the inhabited region, then the wild country, after which they 
reached the desert and followed a westerly course. After having 
“ travelled in deep sand for many days, they at last perceived 
trees growing in a field, and approaching picked some of the 
fruits ; but they had hardly begun eating them when a large 
number of men, much below the average height, came down on 
them and cai’ried them away. They spoke a language unknown 
to the Nasamons, and did not understand theirs. These men 
led them across a marshy country to a town inhabited by black 
‘‘ people ; near this town a large river flowed, from west to east, 
“ and contained crocodiles.” (^) 

Although this account is rather brief, yet it agrees too well with 
our modern discoveries for us to doubt the truth of it. We know 
that the geographical zones pointed out by the Nasamons are 
still to he found. The river they discovered is the Djoliba, 
Kiger, which was successively taken for the Nile itself, or an 
affluent of Lake Tchad, until Munoo-Paek, Caille, Clappeetok, 
the LiiND EE brothers, &c., aquainted us with its real course. We 
know also that this stream, the source of which has lately been 
discovered by two young Frenchmen, rises in a ramification of the 
inland mountain-chain which runs parallel to the north coast of the 
Guinea Gulf. Although Messrs. Zweieel and Moestiee were 


(^) Hidohr d'JB[hwMe--TxeLmlQ,tedhj A* P. Miot, vol. 1, p. 24(>. 

(2) Many attempts had akeady been made to reach the source of the Niger. 
Major LAiNGand A¥. Eeade among others, failed in their endeavours. In 
ll:j79,one of the founders of the Marseilles G-eographical Society, Mr. 0. A. Veb- 
MINK, organised, at his own expense, an expedition that was to be scientific and 
commercial at the same time. He entrusted the care of carrying out his plans 
to two young men, who had, for a long time, been employed in his African fac- 
tories. Messrs. Z. ZwEiFBLand Moustiek left Eotombo the 8th July, 1879. 
On the 25th September, they arrived near Mount Tembi ( Tenibi Coundoii, the 
heM of the TeniU ), a granitic hill from which springs the TemM, the chief 
branch of the Niger. Unfortunately, this source, like that which Bexjce took 
for the origin of the Nile, is sacred in the eyes of the natives. Tembi Seli, the 
high priest, forbade the French travellers going too close to it; they were only 
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imaWe, for want of proper instruments, to determine the exact 
position of T^wJifrom which the Niger (OAows, andalthongh 

they were only allowed to look at it at a distance, owing to local 
superstition, yet we can see by their map, published by the 
G-eographical Society of Marseilles, that the mount is situated 
aboiit 8° 35' north latitude and 12° 45' west longitude. 

The river, at first a mere brook, runs from north to south, but 
soon takes a general direction from south-west to north-east, which 
it maintains as far as Timbiictoo, just beyond the 18th degree. (®) 
At this point it takes a sharp bend to the east as far as Bourroum (^) 
for an extent of more than three degrees of longitude, when it turns 
off to the S. S.W. and runs into the Gtulf of Qumea. It must con- 
sequently be between the first and second degree west longitude 
that the Nasamons reached the Niger. It is impossible to point out 
with greater precision the position of the town inhabited by negroes 
to which the bold travellers were conducted; at all events, we 
feel perfectly certain that they could not mean the famous Tim- 
buctoo, the foundation of whicli only dates from the fifth 
century of the Hegira (1100 a. n.), according to Ahmed-Baba, 
the historian of that country. 

Hebodotxjs informs us that the young Nasamons saw crocodiles 
in the river they visited, and this again is perfectly accurate, 
more so even than might be expected at first. A prion, it might 
be supposed, not without plausible reasons, that the large reptiles 


allowed to stand at a spot called Foria and gaze, at a distance, on tlie sacred 
mountain and the brook which rises from it. JSivpeditjo/i C.H. \ermi.nk.. } 
yage au<r. Sources du Niger par Z, Zmeifel et M, Moustwr, 1879. ( Bulletin de 

'la SoGieU de Geographic de Marseille, 1880, p. 139.p ^ 

Cl) M. Rabaud, President of the Geographical Society of Marseilles, in Iuh 
report on this remarkable expedition, remarks very rightly that this ^^^t 
instniments is not really to be regretted. Supemtition is 
country visited by the two Marseilles travellers, that the use of a field-^lasH 
alone was sufficient to cause threatening demonstrations on the 
natives, and they had to give up using it. They would certainly have been mas- 
sacred had they been caught in the act of making astronomical obscrvatmns. j 
( 2 ) 180 8' 45” latitude and 4o 5' 10” west longitude, Aimuaire du Buiemi 

on the easterly angle 

Voyages et JDSeowveHes dam VAfrigve Septenf nonale et Centrale~~^hy Dr. H, 
Baeth, translated by P. Ithiee, vol. IV, p. 10. 

(4 ) Barth, p. 5. 
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living in two rivers so far apart as the Nile and the Niger, must be 
of different kinds. But it is not the ease ; the question lias been 
sX^eeiallj studied in consequence of discussions which had arisen 
betureen Cutier and Geofbrot St. Hieatre. The former of these 
two great naturalists attached so much importance to tlio debate 
that he devoted, in his Pu^c/ne A'iumal, a chapter of exceptional 
length (^) to it, 

CtJTiER wus convinced of the specific identity of all crocodiles 
iiiiiahiting the large African rivers, whereas Geoffeoy denied 
it, and, in the Nile alone, asserted the existence of four disthiet 
kinds. DraERiL and Bibbox, in their exhaustive vvoik on 
Herpetology, returned to the question with materials that had not 
been at the disposal of the t-wo celebrated antagonists, auid confirm- 
ed Ootier’s opinion. In fact, the crocodile of the Niger, like 
that of the Senegal, is the same as the crocodile of the Nile. 

Lastly, the Nasainons declared that they were taken to a town 
of wdiich all the inhabitants were black, and tins again is perfectly 
true. Although Timhuctoo was founded by the Toiiaregs, (*^) who 
still dispute with the Berbers and Penis the right of sovereignty 
over tlie city and the region drained by the cent cal portion of the 
Niger, (“’ ) yet we know that they are strangers to the country, vand 
have settled there only at a comparatively recent date. In the 
tenth century, according to Bxrtii, the Negro land still extended 
as far as the 20th degree of latitude. ("^) At that time, and a 
fortiori in the days of IIebobotus, the whole of that rogioii miist 
have been occupied by a black race. 


(1) Le Hhjiir Ammal diairihae d'aj^rh so/f Orcfit uhuthm jj>nir i:errii' dr 

h CJfhtiure drs Aunuuior et d" PrtroduotUuid V AnatoiHi,' vontjuirvc — b}' lharon 
CuviEignew e.'litkvn (2iid), 1820, vol, II, p. 21. 

(2) (.’oliection of tlis fh. JIoNjfoN, published by ItoRCT: Ili.stid-rr 

KatiirrJtedea Jlrpi]hr > — by MM. C, BimkhiL and Bjuitox, Vol. Ill, p. loL 

(») According* to AKMED-Bxtn A, Tim hiiotoo WLis foimdcd in tlie 5th con - 
tiny of the Hegira (1100 A. D.) by Tonni’eg’s wiio were iii tho habir of JjalUuy 
at that spot. (Barth. ) 

(^-•) The Penis took poBsession of Tiinbiietoo Jn 182r». In 18-ld, they 
W€‘re driven away by El-Moughtar, chief of Bomc ilerbcr tribes who htid 
an alliance with the Tonategs. (Babth, p. hi?.) 

(5) IlAimi, p. 10. 
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IVe inny, ac-eortiiiig]}^ infer tliat the Iflack men seen by the 
Nasainonfl wore real negroes, and certainly had woolly hair. 
TraYellers have, howcTer, neglected to naention the hitter peculiarity. 
Tiieir silence oii the subject justifies, as may be seen, the way in 
which. I have interpre Led the same omission respecting the Asiatic 
negi’o dwarfs. 

Theroiore, wliother it is a question of country, streams, animals 
or men, everything is accurate in the account so far given by 
the Greek Instoriaii. What motive, moreover, could wc have for 
doubting the infornration he gives us about tlie race discovered by 
the Nasainons ? btone whatever. And even if our present expe- 
rience had not coirUrmed his report, ^vo might still have accepted 
it as true. But modern discoveries liave farther confirmed the 
iutelligciice Inindcd down tons by IlnuonOTUS, at least as far as 
llio existence of sucl] a race is concerned. 

It is otiicrwisc with regard to its geographical position. Wo 
savr that the locality is marked out in a well defined part of the 
river. In fact, the most northerly station of the western Pigmies, 
discovered to this day, is situated in tlie interior of Senegambia, 
towards 10^ of north latitude and 14"^ -west longitude, that is to 
say, about S degrees further south and 10 degrees further \vcst 
than the spot where the Xasamons were captured by tlie little 
men. (^) W'e consequently find here again, proj^m of Western 
Africa, the same difference hetwcon tradition and modern discovery, 
which we have already pointed out with regard to Upper Egypt 
and India. The dwarf race once more seems to be further away 
from us than it was at the time of the Greeks- 

In the two preceding cases, w^e were able to impute this discre- 
pancy to an incomplete knowledge which had led to diminishing 
the true distances, but in the present instance such a suppOBition 
is inadmissible^ Considering the correctness ot the account given 
by IIeeodotijs and its accordance with material facts of an un- 
varying nature, \Ye must admit, either that the dwarf race, seen 


( T ) Moj-li ex— uur/e du m VlnUrwur de VAfrhptc aux Sources dn S&myal 
etdehi SSncffamhic--kk\e in ISIS. Paris, 1822, ^vol.lI,P; 260. I will state 
procis-ion fnrther on, the geographical localities inhabited by these small 
races lately oxamiued. 
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by the Nasamons, still exists north, of the Niger and has not yet 
been re-discovered, or that it has completely disappeared from that 
region. 

Without wishing in any way to prejudge the future, I think 
the last hypothesis seems the most probable, and perhaps it 
must even also be applied to other countries where the ancients 
have placed their Pigmies. The Egyptians knew the Akkas 
under the name which they still bear, for M. Mabiette-Paciu 
saw it inscribed near the figure of a dwarf sculptured on a monu- 
ment of the old empire. (^) In fact, even granting that they were 
able to explore the Nile far beyond the obstacles which have 
stopped us until lately, nothing, in my belief, entitles us to suppose 
that they took a westerly direction and crossed from the watershed 
of the Nile to that of the Ouellc. It seems to me much more va. 


'Uai ^ Com^imtion des MaUrUiux recemncnt rceeu'dlis sur 
Veffnlles oti Pffgmees, p. 21 . 
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PeiiinsulaB, tlio true Pigmies have exercised a certain ethnological 
influence inter-breeding with the superior races and in thus 
creating half-bred populations. Almost everywhere, also, they are 
still represented by groups offering dilferent degrees of purity. 

On the whole, the ancients had gathered information more 
or loss inexact and incomplete, but at the same time more or less 
true, of three dwarf races which they called Flgniics. One 
of them was situated in Asia, in the south-eastern extremity ; the 
second in the south, near the source of the Nile ; the third, in 
Africa also, on the extreme south-western limits of the known 
world. These three groups have been discovered again now-a-days, 
iiearly in the same direction, but at a greater distance from 
Greece and Borne than is admitted by tradition. 

They are, however, but fractions of two well defined groups 
occupying — one in Asia, the other in Africa — a considerable area, 
and comprising distinct tribes, populations, and even sub-races. 

From the very first years of my professorship at the Museum, 
I proposed to unite all the black populations of Asia, Melanesia, 
and Malay regions, characterised by their small stature or the 
relative slightness of their limbs, into one Negrito Iramli^ Q) in 
opposition to the Papuan hrancli, in which I placed the oriental 
negroes remarkable for their height and * sometimes athletic 
proportions. I have every reason to believe that, under one 
form or another, this division is generally adopted. 

On his side, M. Hamy has shown, in a former account, that, 
contrary to the universally adopted idea, there exist in Africa 
certain negroes who difiier from the classical type in a smaller 
size of the skull. (‘■^) 

Pursuing this order of research, he discovered that this 
cephalic characteristic corresponded with a very perceptible 


(1) I Iiave tliiis applied to the wliolemcc the name of the little negroes 
of the Philippines, also called Aetas. 

( 2 ) Chiirs cVAtUhropologiedH MiLaetint ; Xeyraa Auailguca ei NHanesieM-^ 
Lectures which were written out by M, Jxcqvaet, Assistant Naturalist — 
GaMti Xediaah de Farh, 1S6-3. In these lectures, I summed up what I had 
already said on the subject, diuing the preceding year. I had professed the 
same opinion and established this division in anterior lectures, 
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diminution in tlie stature. He gathered together the different ohKser- 
vations which, up to then, had remained loose and scattered, and 
proTed that Africa possessed, like Asia, a black sub-type, in which a 
remarkably reduced stature was one of the most striking features. 
He • showed also that the African or Asiatic diminutive negroes, 
although so far apart, had many anatomicad and other common 
])oints, and that these two groups were, in reality, two conrsjmnl- 
bvj termsj geographical and anthropological at the same time. 

M. IIamy proposed to give the name of Negrillos (^) to the 
Afri^in dwarf tribes. Tliis denomination, will, I think, be readi^v 
adopted by all anthropologists, and has tlie advantage of recalling 
one of tiie most important characi eras tics of the group as well as 
their link of connection with the Asiatic Negritos. 

Those are the two groups wbicli I intend to resume the descrip- 
tion of in the following chanters. 


THE ASIATIC PiaMlES, Oli NEGETrOS. 


GEOUEAPniOAL DjSTIUUUTIOjS' AXl) PflYSICAL ClIAKiCTh 


The Negrito race, aither pure or more or less mixed, is distri- 
buted over an immense tract. Its habitat m both insular and 
continental. In islands and archipelagos, its existence is now' 
recognised from the south-eastern regions of New Guinea in 
Melanesia to the Andamans in the Bay of Bengal ; and from the 
Malay Archipelago to Japan. On the continent, their tribes are 
scattered about from the Malay Peninsula to the foot of the 
Himalaya, in Kamaon ; and from the mountains of Assam to the 
right bank of the Indus, in Daman and Beloochistan ; (®) that is to 




1?H1 lOi 

May, o%^er a tract of eouiitry extending from 05® to 145® east longi- 
tude and from 2' to B5® north latitude. 

A race that has spread over so vast a space could scarcely liave 
retained everywhere its identity. Thus I have been constrained, 
since 1872, to sub-divide it into two otlier branches— the Malay 
or oriental branch, and the Mincopie or western branch. (^ ) So far, 
however, I had only been considering the exterior characteristics ; 
the study of skulls has more recently led us— M. Hamx and 
myself — to define this division more distinctly, and to adop#*two 
sub-races— the Papuaii-Negritos, corresponding with the eastern 
hrnnnh ! and the Neofritos proper, representing the western sub- 


Witliout entering into long details, it is easy to characterise 
these two secondary types. The Papuan-Negrito lias a skull more 
elongated, from front to back, than his western brother, though 
still differing in a marked degree from the actual dolicocephaly, which 
is the mark of the Papuan. (■!) 

The skin, moreover, is not so black ; the nose is more flattened 
and the chin more receding; the loins, thighs and legs offer 
a greater development. In short, both in feature and general 
physique, the Papuan-ISf egrito is inferior to the Negrito pro- 

per ( 0 

It is not easy to determine the respective limits of the two sub- 
races. Perhaps actual limits cannot be said to exist; mingled 
together, the two types may have produced a population of a 


Arcliioehwo; and also in a paper NouTdles Etndes sur U Distrmtwn ireoym^ 
dn j\d/ritos ef wv leur Ithnfificatioii am les Pijrjmki^ Adaiiques de 
(Jthias ct d(> Mine, (Reme d: Etlmograj)}ik% vol I, p. 179). 

( 1 ) Eiudt^ Jen Mincopie.% p. 230. 

( 2 ) Cra7titi> EfJtnlea. .i-. .-i 

(^) The horizontal index varies from 80.00 to 84.00 with the Negrito j 
tvom 78.S5 to 79.87 with the Papuan Negrito of New Guiaea; from 69..-io 
to 7S 2:) mth the Papuans of the same island. This last figure, very high 
ami fflTOU by a woman’s skull, might induce us to su^ect the mfluenee of 
cross-breed. I have already dwelt ou these eraniological differences, and wdi 
recall, moreover, that the Papuan.s are taller, stronger and more athletic than 
the Ne.sTitos. (Journal des Sam-iiU, 1872, p. CWO.) 

(‘iA ‘^Tii order to establish this differential characteristic, I took, as teims 
of'emnparison, on one s.ide the lhapiian Negrito, such as he was doscribed by 
CEAWruRD, a description considered byBABL as very accurate; and on the 
ether, the Mincopies of whom we possess now numerous photographs. 
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mixed eliaracter. We know, Bevertlialessj tliat tlie A,ndamanese 
and Philippine iwlaiiclers Ibelong to the ISTegrito branelij and the 
recent researches of M. MonTxVno show that it is the same as 
regards the people of Mindanao. The Negritos of the continent 
seem to form part of the same type. 

New-Q-iiinea appears to be the centre of the Papnan-Negrito Q) 
population which, according to Eirl’b testimony, extends to 
Gilolo in the Moluccas. On the one hand, M. lias 

followed the type of the fulLblood Negrito as far as Timor : ('0 
on the other, the individual seen at Epa by M. D’AncERTrs 
appeared to have presented all the exterior chai'acteri sties of the Ne- 
grito proper, among others, the perfectly black colour and the 
absence of prognathism. (^■) In return, the Hindoo Negritos of 
Armankatak are, it seems, only of a deep brown colour. (0 

In short, we know little enough about the Papuan-Negritos. 
This ignorance is, in a great measure, owing to the fact 
that they have been and are still too often confounded %vith the 
Papuans as I have lately had occasion to remark in referring to 
the works of Walla.ce and Eabl. (®) Many more recent travellers 
have fallen into the same error. M. Metee, who resided some 
time in New Guinea, where he made a magniiicent collection of 
skulls, leans to the opinion of Wallace and combats the impression 
that the Negrito species is represented, within that island, by 
two distinct types. (^) 



( 1 ) Crania Etli n ica. 

(a) Tlie NafAre- Mares of the India n Arclilpdatjo — Preface, p. xii. 

( 3 ) Mocntnents pour sci^mr d Vauthrojjuhtfle de Vile Timor. (Xoarrllra 
Arohives do Museum (V llistoire Xt.itu 7 ‘dlr dr Paris, vo]. X, p. 2(>,‘L 

(4) NimGubtea; mat I dAd aitd What I satr-~Ayf L, M. lY A lbertis, 
1880. M. d’ A lberti’s travels were made from 1872 to IST.l. 

(5) Eousselet — Tahlean des Mackes de Vlnde Cent rale. {Ilrrne dAiafh'ro- 
pologle, voi. II, p. 280.) 

) loimiid des Sarants, 1812 , pp. 106 and 027. 

(7) Antropologisclie Mlttkelhmgen iiher die Papons ron Xnr- Guinea. 


Mysore. {MltfJieAlongen, am deni K. Zoalogischr Mu.seum ■:h I) 7 ‘esdvn, 1876, 
voLI). In Ms Monography of Papuans, pnidished in our Crania Ethnico, 
M. Eamy made use of the figures given hy M. Mevek, and showed that 
tne German traveller had brought new evidence in support of tlie opinion he 
had himself combated. 
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lu support of this descriptioHj Cjuwfced bomnvB of EAFFtm 
the sketch of a young Papuan of New Guinea. (0 The child ia 
question was, it is true, only ten years old, and the youth of the 
subject is open to critical observation, but w^e must bear in mind 
tliat, with these populations, physical development is more early 
than amongst Europeans. This readily explains how Eael, so good 
a judge in matters of this kind, could affirm the resemblance 
of this portrait to that of an adult. He relates that, in one of his 
journeys, he had for companion a negro of Gilolo who exhibited 
all the features of the Feqnian of Eaffles and Cbawfued. He 
thus testifies to the accuracy of the English writers, as well as to 
the extension of the type to the Indian Archipelagos. 

From what we have just seen, this type is not distinguished for 
beauty of feature, and, when observed in its original country, 
the general proportions of the body are in exact keeping witli the 
face. According to Earl again, these Papuans, ^vhen transported 
as slaves in the Malay islands and placed in conditions of comfort 
unusual to them, improve x’apiclly. Their slender limbs become 
more regular, rounder, and, so to speak, smootlier : the vivacity 
and gracefulness of their movements make up for tlie impl easing 
stamp which the face retains. 

The deplorable confusion, which I pointed out just nowq is the 
reason why the difierential traits between the Papuau-Negritos 
and the real Papuans, have not been studied with regard to the 
social state, customs, religion and industry o£ these people. Wal- 
lace and Earl go so far as to say that, tall or short, tlie Papuans 
have but one way of living. . This assertion has always seemed to 
me rather difficult to accept, and the accounts wliieli begin to reach 
us justify more and more my doubts on the subject. However, in 
the present state of knowledge, it would be no easy matter to deter- 
mine with certainty the exact limit between the two races, all tlu^ 
more so that they must often have mingled and produced half-bred 
tribes (^). I 'will, therefore, content myself with referring the 

(1 ) JTifitory of Jam— hy Eafples and Crawfurd. Plate I. 

( 2 ) The tribes \isited by Mr. Coheie, in the neig-hbonrhood of the Af’trohtbe 
Bay, appear to be in the same case. Out of M Bkiiils, one only was sub-fcriu^liy- 
cephalic ; the others were dolicocephalic. But the average .stature of twenty ukAi 
was 1^11 5,^)3 and even down to Ira 321. These dwarfs could be neither rapiiaiis 
nor half-bred Polynesians. The Negrito blood alone could iiave lowered the 
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reader to the moBt recent works on New G-uinea, which has been 
a common centre of habitation to both types, who have there been 
able to clevelox^e themselves freely up to the present time. (^) 

The Negritos proper are much better known than the Papiian- 
Nefnntos. In the middle ages, the Arabs, and no doubt the Chinese 
bciWe them, knew that the Andaman Islands were inhabited by 
black and crisped-haired people. When the Spaniards first came 
to tlic Philippines, they found there a population of Aetas, whom 
we know to be of the same race as the Minoopies, (®) Since that 
time, as we have become better acquainted with the Malay islands 
and the two Indian xlrchipelagos, we have seen that the localities, 
inhabited by these diminutive negroes, were more extensive and 
numerous than we had thought at first, and having acquired every 
accurate information, we now find it possible to form a general 
opinion as to the race and the difierences existing* betw'ceii the 

■ most distant tribe s. . . • ■ ^ -• 

s^ure to that degree. This association ot* dolicocephalism and small stature 
is an example of the juxtaposition of characters on which I have often dwelt m 
a general manner, and wliich M. Montaxo has himself verified aniong the l^ali- 
bred ^Negritos. (Anthropological Notes on New Gidnm by Dr. COMBIE Ine 
Journal of the Anthronolonieul Institute^ vol. VI, p* 102.) 

(1)1 would first recommend the travels of M. d’ALBEETis here above-men- 
tioned, and those of M. G-iOlioli who, though he did not actually visit 
New Guinea, has gathered most interesting information on the specimens Uc 
met in different places, and imparted it to Beccaei. A summary of ail the 
knowledge we have regarding these people, has been published by 
Miwnees d’Esteey (Ln Papoiimie on Noumlle-Guinee Oceidentale ). i will 
also refer to the two memoirs of M. Maxteuazza : Stnd% antropologiei ed 
etnograffei sulU Nuom^ Guinea (Archlvio per VAntropologm e la MnMogia 
—1877,' YU) and Norl Studi Craniologiel sula Nuom-^Guiuca C Arc/utm) 
vol. XI, ISSl ). In his first paper, M. Mantecazza upheld the etlmologicai 
unity of all the New Guinea Negroes. Since ^ then, he^ has been brought 
over to believe in the dualism of these races from the 
the skulls collected by M. dAlbeetis, and he has 
to us in a paper addressed to the Anthropological 

3me SerleSol. Ill, p. -dl). Another paper by Mr. Lawes is also most 
instructive on the subject, 

(a) SoLEYi^rAK's acoounts gathered by Abou-Zeyd-A&sam ( Relation d. 
VoA/i'.-< fnit,s paries -Irahcs etlos PersamdmisipdcetUthow,toM^^^^^^^ 
Si'ccle de I'JUro 67«'(ViV'««(.'— Texte arabe par Lan&LBS, lb81 ; traduoiioTi et 
colaircissements par Reyn ACD, 1840.) , 

(.'i ) This mmo, g-iveu to the Andamanese, has oaiiBed miuiy , 

lo be made. I gave an exph^natioa of it a long tme tomk. 
CoLEBROOKbi's Tooabubuy tel!^ i[i tliat the nativw call n„ Af. 

Miuropie. It 14 obviou.-i that it got applied also to | , 'ry 

AmliLa. fs/,mh~hyDy. R. H. Colebbookb iMuitic Jlesetirehos, vol. IV, 
1799, p, 985, alluded to in my paper on the Mmcopies, 


■ 
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Let Tis say, to begin, witli, that these diil-erences are very small 
when bearing on the cbaracteristic whicli interests us Ae most, in 
fact tlie special feature wMcli has led us to this investigation. 
Everywhere the stature of Negritos is Biiffieie.ntly low to allow of 
their being xhaced among the smallest races on earth. The 
unanimous testimony brought by travellers during a long period 
has cleared up all doubt on the subject, but they only applied 
thoinselves to general and vague observations, we, on the contrary, 
possess at present exact and sufficiently numerous ineasureinents 
for three of the principal Negrito stations, that is, for Luzon, the 
Andaman Islands and the Malay Peninsula. 

TwoPrench travellers— MM. Mabche and MoOTxi:xo (^) — have 
(pdte lately visited Luzon and measured iiative Aetas, the former 
at Biiiaugonan of Lampon on the Pacific Coast, the latter in the 
tSierra do Mariveles. Thej^ have kindly communicated the results 
to me, and authorised me to publish the following summary : — 

3£aximum, Minbrnm. Average, 


II 


men 

vomen 






I 


472 

1“ 354 

376 

1“ 810 

57o 

j 1“ 425 

485 

1“ 350 


1“ 397 
1“ 386 

lm485 

481 


M.Maeche. 

1 3 wc 

Dr.Mo™o,ESmen(“) 

’ ( 12 women 

These figures would seem to show that the mountain population 
is, on the average, slightly taller than the coast tribes : but it may 
be, perhaps, that M. Montako, having been able to measure a 
greater number of natives, has approached reality more closely. 

(1) MM. Mauche and Montano were sent, on a scientific mission, to 
the Philippine Islands by the “Ministere de rinstrnetioii Piiblique,” and 
both fulfilled their duty in a most remarkable manner. M. Marche con- 
fined himself to exploring Luzon. His eollections are very valuable»in a zoo- 
logical as wen as anthropological point of view. The exhibition he made at 
the “Societe de (xcographie” drew very great attention by the variety 
and ethnological value of many of the articles exposed. 

M. Montano, after having spent some time in the neighbourhood of Manilla, 
went over to Mindanao and explored some of the least known regions. He 
also brought back most important and varied collections. Moreover, he 
communicated to the “Societe de Gdographie” a mass of observations, 
notes, itineraries and maps, so complete and valuable as to deserve 
the “Prix Logerot” (gold medal), which was awarded to him on Br. H AMY’S 
report at the public meeting of the 28th April, 1882. 

(a) In a note he gave me, M. Montano remarks that, out of the IS 
men he measured, 5 only exceeded 
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However, one secs tliat the mean height of these Philippine Aetas — 
men and women — is about lni413. 

Let ns now pass to the other extremity of the maritime habitat 
of Negritos. 

When I published the first results of my study of the Mincopies, 
the number of measurements taken of these islanders, amounted to 
five only (^) ; they gave 1^480 for the maximum height, lm370 
for the minimum, and 1^436 for the mean. Since then, Mr. Flo- 
wee, adopting the method of Owek, has attempted, in an excellent 
anatomical work, to determine the height of Mincopies from the ins- 
pection of 19 skeletons of men and women. (^) His results have 
been confirmed, in a most striking manner, by actual measure- 
ments taken by Mr. Beakdee of 15 men and as many women. 

The following is a table of the figures obtained by these two 
distinct methods : — 

jllaivimum, Mimmim, ^ Average. 

1? 1^ 600 385 1^ 448 

Mr. Tlowee, I .(^omen 1“ 481 1“^ 302 l’“ 375 

TVT C 15 men 1“ 562 1“ 408 1“ 476 

Mr. Be.\toee, I jg ,yomen 1“ 441 1“ 308 1“ 366 


( 1 ) One of these measuremeats was not actually taken from the native’s body 
but restedWn calculations made by Mr. B. Owen and was based on the relative 
proportion of the length of the femur to the total height of the individual. 
{Transactiom of tlw Ethnological Society, vol II, p 40.) 

(g) On the Osteology and Aftmtles of the Natives of the Andd'itian Islands 
by W. H. Flower ( Journal of tJe Anthropological Imtifutei vol. IX, p. 108.1 
(3) Stature of the Andamanese, in which Mr. Flowee gives the results 
obtained by Mr. 0. E. Bkaxdee. (Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, vol. X, p. 124 1. Mr. Brandee’s paper came out in the Pt'oceedlngs 
of the Boyal Society of Edluhtryh, 1878-1879, p. 416. 

('i) The English anatomist does not indicate the number of skeletons of 
both sexes he had examined. 
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of the authors. They lead us to assign to Miiieopies, taken in a 
body, a mean stature of 1^416 exceeding by 3 millimetres only 
that of the Aetas. If we simply take into account the actual mea- 
surements made by Mr. BnA-NnEB,, this average height becomes 
l’^421 for Mincopies, and the difference between the latter and 
the Aetas is not more than 8 niillimetres. 

The first accurate information on the height of Negritos living 
in the Malay Peninsula, has been furnished by Major Machines 
and given again by Cbawfubb. More recently still, the cele- 
brated Eiissian traveller, M. Micluico-Maclay, has published, on 
this people, a work which, to my regret, I only knov/ through 
a summary given by M. Q-ianiOLi. (^) Lastly, MM. Maeche and 
Moxr AiTo have collected new measurements which are rendered more 
interesting by the fact that the names of the different tribes referred 
to were taken with great care. The following is a summary of 
these records, with the exception of Maginkks’ measurement which, 
as it relates only to one single individual, has now lost its former 
importance : — 


(1) History of the Indian ArcJiipelago^ voL I, x>. 23. The height of the sin- 
gle individual examined by Macinhes is 1^445. 

( 2 ) Nuove Kothle sul PopoU Negmidi deWAsla e ^peelalmente sui NegritU M* 

Micluko-Macuay’s Memoir, called MtJuiologmlie Bxeursionen in dcrMalmj- 
imhcn llalhimel^ was published as an extract from the Natuurkufidig 
TljdacJirlft of Batavia, ( A?xdUmo jjer V Arctropologla e la Htnologia^ vol. IX, 
P* i73.) ^ ^ 

(3) M. GriGLioui’s summary does not indicate the number of inaividuais 
nor their origin. 

(0 In this ease, the mean dgiire-s could not be deducted from the aggregate 
of observations, the number of which I don’t know : they simply ex])ress the 
intermediate number between the maxima and minima, 

( 5 ) M. Mabche’s measurements were taken at Naga-Barou in Perak, and 
apply to adults only. 

(6) The average figures for MM, Maeche and Montaho are deduced 
from the whole of their observations. 
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( 12 Mantliras (i) 1“ 580 1® 330 1“ 461 

. „ \ SKnalbouis 1“ 578 1“ 465 !» 617 

M. Montano, -j ^ ^dais 1»^ 545 1“ 890 1^ 467 

(. 2 Jakouns 1“ 550 1“ 525 1“ 537 

According to these figures, the mean height in those different 
tribes would he 1“507, thus exceeding by 0“094 the stature of 
the Aetas and by 0“091 that of the Minoopies. 

But we must take into consideration the influence of intermixture. 
One of the photographs, for which lam indebted to M. J. E. 
DE I/A Cboix. (“) is most instructive in that point of view. It 
represents, at full length, seven Sakais. Three of them have 
smooth hair, the others have it more or less woolly; but these are 
much shorter than the former, the difference between extremes 
being about one tenth. It shows us that, in this tribe, the 
original negro type has been altered by mixture with a much 
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We may consequently infer that the primitive Negritos of 
Malacca were not taller than the Aetas or Mincopies. (^) 

Our knowledge is much less advanced with regard to the Ne- 
gritos of India. Here, cross-breeding has very nearly caused the 
primitive stock to disappear, so much so that the existence of 
real negroes in that country has, until lately, been formally 
denied. The observations of several English travellers, and 



the evidence gathered by M. Eoussidlet, (®) must, however, 
have removed all doubt on the subject ; they show us that a few 
rare and unaltered specimens of the primitive type are still to be 
found, but only in the most inaccessible and unhealthy parts of 
the country. . Unfortunately, the information collected about 
them amounts to very little. The individual seen by our coun- 
tryman, and of whom he made a portrait, ran away during 
the following night, terrified by the partial inspection he had un- 
dergone. English travellers, who have been able to examine them 
more leisurely, have gathered but very little information about them, 
in some instances they even are silent respecting their hair, their 
drawings alone affording information in that respect. 

M. Eoxjsselet, on the contrary, has not failed to men- 
tion the tooolly' curls which partly concealed the forehead 
of his Bandar-lokh. {^) This characteristic, certainly the most 


(1) In order to have only the most accurate terms of comparison, I 
left out the measurements calculated by Mr. Floweb, and also different ob- 
servations on women taken by different travellers, as w’ell as the figures 
obtained by M. MoxTAiiro with regard to XJdais and Jacomis, of whom he 
only measured two individuals. 

(2) I wffl chiefly mention the works of Mr. Justin Campbell— Mhno - 

a ( Journal of the Asiatic Soolefy, voL XXXY, p. 2, Supplementary 

number^; Dalton — Bescrq^tire Mhiology of Bengal ; Feyeb — Afmv words 
eon-cerning the Ilill-yeojglo inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State 
(Journal of the M. A, 8,^ of (treat Britain and Ireland^ 2nd Series, vol. III). 
Among the_ plates published in these various works, several represent pho- 
tographs of individuals whose Kegrito type strikes one at the first glance, 

(3) Tableau des Maces de VTnde Geiitrale {Revue (T Anthropologic^ vol. II, p. 
27f> , with a plate and a map. Previously to this, I had inserted, in my 
Etude surles jUhieopleSj a note transmitted to me by M. Bousselet Mmseif 
and referring to the same subject. 

. _ Literally men-nionhegs. That name has been given to these Is egritos by 

the neighbouring tribes. They also call them Djangal, ox jungle-men^ which is 
a generic name they apply to all populations more wild than themselves. 
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important of all when the negro race is in question, testifies to the 
parity of Wood, though the colour of the skin was of a rusty- 
black. (0 us add that his general physique, in spite of the 
alteration brought on by misery and hunger, was in exact keeping 
with the true ’Negrito type. His height, says M. BoussEnET, was 
hardly'". '1“50. „ 

The Piittouas, measured by an English Officer, reached 7, 
but the women -were only 1 “^591. According to Daltois", the 
size of the black and frizzle-headed Juangs is 1™525 for men and 
for the women. Among the Oraons the maximum stature 
observed was 1^57, and fell again to 1^525 with the Bhuibers 
who, by their general phj^^sique, reminded him of the Anda- 
manese. This last figure is often to be found in the description of 
other more strongly mixed tribes; The average of all these figures 
is 1^488 at the outside. This group of populations is, therefore, 
similar, as regards height, to the preceding groups. 

These differences in size can he expressed by figures, and can 
consequently be made obvious to every one ; but it is otherwise with 
regard to other characteristics, such as the general proportions of 
the body, the features of the face, &e., of which only numerous 
drawings can convey a true notion. All I can, therefore, do is to 
summarise the impressions which I have gathered from the 
various documents fortunately put at my disposal. In writing these 
lines, I have, under my eyes, Colonel TrruER’s fall length 
photograplis (^) of seven Andamanese ,* the phototypes published 
by Mr. DoBSO:?r, and representing, also in their full height, 


I The village visited by the English Officer belonged to the Piittonas, bo ^ 1 

called from the habit of* womentowear, as only garment, two bundles of fresh 
leaves hanging in front and behind. ( UoObSELBT. ) _ I 

(i) This light colour is probably a consequence of the wretched existence of I 

I these tribes from time immemorial. It is known that under the efiect of sickness, | 

^ the African hTegro becomes paler. I 

^ ( 2 ) These two photographs represent a grown-up man, a young boy and i 

five women or girls. In one of them, they are naked ; in the other, _ they I 

wear a kind of blouse tight round the neck and drawn round the wnist by ' j 

a belt. However elementary this costume may be, yet it is sufficient, in spite \ 

of their shaved heads, to remove somewhat of the strangeness they display 
wffien entirely nude. ! 
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divers groups of sixteen natives of tlie same islands j (^) thirty* 
six photographs by M. Mont A ifo, showing the features of forty- 
eight Aetas, men and women, young and old, pure and mixed; lastly, 
two photographs of Perak Sakais, taken by M, de Saint Pol-Ltas, 
and kindly placed at my disposal by his fellow traveller, M* 
J. E. DE EA CeOIX. (^) 

Never have such a quantity of authentic doenments been collect- 
ed. As I discuss them, I shall take the Mincopies as a term of 
comparison; owing to an isolation which has extended to this day, 
they have preserved an ethnical purity that is seldom to be found 
even among populations which are best protected from the 
infusion of any foreign blood. 

What strikes us at first in the twenty-three portraits of l^linco- 
pies is a great similarity in the proportions of the body, and in the 
features of the face, and the almost identical expression of their 
countenance. Indeed, there is nothing surprising in the fact. 
Isolated for centuries (®) from the rest of the world, marrying only 


(1) Oiithe Anilaman and Andamanese by Gr. E. Dobson; Tlhe Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute^ vol. lY, p. 4:57, pi. XXXI, XXXII, and XXXIII. 
These phototypes represent five men, seven women, and four young ghis. The 
original photographs, such as Oolonel Tytlee’s, were taken in the southerly 
part of the island, known for a long time under the name of the Great Andaman, 
which ultimately was found to be divided by small channels into three distinot 
islets (See the map of E. H. Man, Esq., in the Journal of the Anfhropo- 
logicallnstlt'ute^ Yo\.\ll^'p.Wh, 

(2) MM. BE Saint Pol-Lias and J. E. be la Cboix we.re entrusted 
with a scientific mission by the “ Ministere de i’Instruction Publique.” 
M. BE LA Ceoix intends publishing shortly his observations on these tribes 
I have to thank him all the more for having communicated to me these 
photographs as well as notes to which I will refer hereafter. 

(3) Tiie Andaman Islands were known by the Arabs from the ninth 
century ( Relation des Voyages faits gjar les Arnhci!! et les JPersans dans le 
IXme Sihclede Vere ChrUicme hj Abou-Zeyb-Hassan, printed by L angles, 
1811 j translated by M. Keynaxtb, 1849), but the reputation of barbarism and 
cannibalism attributed to the inhabitants had always kept travellers away. The 
same motive, and iDxobably also the absence of cocoanut-trees, which are no- 
where to be seen in this little arcMi)elago, prevented the Malays from 
invading it as they did the Nicobars. In 1790, the English attempted 
to establish there a convict station (B’ort Cornwallis) which was abandoned 
soon after. The scheme was taken up again and carried out in 1857. The 
new Settlement (Port Blair) attracted many travellers, among whom Dr. 
MoUAT deserves a sj)ecial mention. Maps, drawings, photographs, complete 
skeletons, &;c., were sent to Europe and examined by MM R. Owen' and 
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among themseives, suujeoL lu latj siimt? uuuuiwuus uj. liio, tuo ixa- 
tives of tbe Q-reat Andaman have preserved a uniformity of breed 
wliicb we might compare to that of an animal race reared under a 
The two sexes living exactly the same kind of 
that many of the differences which, in 
distinguish man from woman, should have dis- 


carefiil direction, 
life, it is not siirprisiii; 
other countries, 
appeared. 

The measurements, necessarily approximative, taken of the young 
<virl placed in the centre of one of Mr. Dobson’s groui^s, have 
o*iven me, regarding general proportions, a little over seven heads 
for the total height of the body. I had found the same ratio in ex- 
amining the portrait of Jack Andaman, published by M. Moxjat. 

In that respect, the Mincopies come very close to the Egyptian 
“ Term ” (^) measured by Gteeaed Audean ; and, as their heads 
are at the same time broader, they look larger as compared with the 


O. Busk m England, by M. Peuneb-Bey and myself m Prance. I gave an 
historical and detailed account of it in my Utude w leB Mincopies 
In the present instance, I will only mention the works published smce then. 

(1) Selection of the 'Records of the Government of India, JSo, JLJL V ine 
Amlaman Islands, Pref., p. xi., and frontispiece. 

( 2 ) According to the famous artist, this Term has 7|-| heads, ihe 
Pythian ApoHo, who represents the other extreme of 

bv AUDKiN has 74# heads. One knows that Audban divided the head into 
ten equal wei^ again sub-divided into twelve minutes. In order to 

establlBh an easier term of comparison, I have reduced those fractions to the 

®^Co'^®We’^^°Lrereal dwarfs, aad not the iniorooepMouB_ beings too 
oftei corfoSd ^th them. I hare aJready dwelt on to ditootion m 
a note concerning the real dwarf who exhiWted toself imder to Mme of 
“ Prince Ithazar.” (JBuUetvn, de U SocieU d Anth/ropoloiM, 1881, p. 703). 
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between the head and the total height of the body is much greater 
than ill the case of an adult or a giant. ( ^ ) It is a contin nation of the 
morphological transformation which begins immediately after birth. 
One might, therefore, expect to find the head of a Negrito 
comparatively larger than ours. Among the Mincopies, men or 
women, whose posture in the drawing allows us to judge of 
this detail, the body is very nearly all of a size and hardly gets 
wider at the pelvis and trochanters. (®) With young girls, the 
breast is very small and conical ,* with women, it is fuller and 
remains pretty firm. With both sexes, the chest and shoulders 
are wide, the pectoral muscles developed, the arm and forearm 
are muscular, at the same time preserving a well rounded outline. The 
hands are rather small, with long slim fingers, sometimes of a very 
elegant shape ; the nails are long and narrow. The abdomen 
does not project too much. The lower iimhs offer the same char- 
acteristics as the upper ones, though the thigh and leg are often 
less brawny than the arm or forearm. 

The calf of the leg is generally placed rather high, at least in 
women, (®) This last characteristic, on which I insisted in my first 
articles, as recalling one of the traits of the African negro, is 
wanting in the only man whose legs are conspicuous in Mr. Dob- 
sox’s phototypes, for his calf is prominent and perfectly well 
shaped. (<t) Lastly, in the pictures where the individual is placed 


(1) Quetelet — ATithro^ometrie^ 'g, kc. 

(2) I had already made this remark in my first memoir. To this M. 
O-iGLiOLi objected by putting forward one of the women, whose pelvis, says 
he, is rather wide. If this is the case, that woman is certainly not represented 
in the plate published by him, {yiaggio intorno al Gloho della gjiTOcorcetta 
italiaouL “ ILiigmta^^ p. 249 ; and della Mazza J^egritai (ArcMmo, vol. 
V, p. 308.) 

( s ) TMs characteristic is remarkable with three of the women represented in 
Colonel Tytlee’s photograph. As for the man’s legs, they are hidden. 

(4) Loc, cit., pi. XXXI. This same individual is noticeable for his general 
aspect. Everything in him indicates strength. The chest is wide, the pectoral 
muscles are developed, like in aH the other men ; the thighs are very brawny. 
And yet we fiud here again a roundness of outline, a W'ant of projecting muscles, 
which have already been pointed out in many savages, particularly among 
Amenem. , 
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so as to ho well seoDj tlie foot is small, high and arched, and Iho 
lieol by no means projects backwards. (0 
M. MoN'rAKo’s photographs show, with regard to A.etas, very 
nearly similar characteristics for the upper part of the body. The 
shoulders and chest are wide, the pectoral muscles well developed, 
the arms are fleshy and without too great a projection of the mus- 
cles. But the waist is noticeable and rather small in a certain num- 
ber of men and women. The lower limbs, in both sexes, with the 
exception of two or three women, are less developed than the tip- 
per ones, and are at times really slender. Owing to this, and also to 
the postui*e they assume in the photograph, the feet of a certain num- 
ber of them appear bigger and wider than those of the Mincopies. 




It is quite different with regard to the Sakais, especially those whose 
hair proves them to be true ISTegritos. Their lower limbs are quite 
as well developed as the upper ones ; one of them, in particular, is re- 
markable for the size of his legs and arms, and yet the outline of 
his body has lost nothing of its roundiiess. With all of them the 
calf is placed where it ought to be, according to our European no- 
tions, and the feet are like those of the Mincopies ; at all events 
the heel does not protrude in any exaggerated degree. 

In reality, the only characteristics in which the Mincopies agree 
with the African negro are their hair and complexion. In all my 
photographs, the head is entirely shaved, but the unanimous tes- 
timony of travellers leave no doubt as to tbe woolly appearance 
of tbe hair. Ffttche, Mouat, &c. add that the hair seems to grow 
in tufts and forms these peculiar gromerules so often noticed by 
travellers with regard to certain Papuans. M. Q-iglioli has veri- 
fied, in two photograxDhs, the accuracy of this information. ( 
The portraits of a few Aetas and Sakais show the same characteris- 
tic. It follows that half-breeds have, according to the degree o 
intermixture, wavy, curly, or frizzled hair, entirely different rom 


( 1 ) Colonel Ffytchb had already insisted on that point as a mark 
to between the Andamanese and the African Kegnto.^ nltrsfrieffi, 

of the Ayidaman Islands, {Transactions of the Etlmologwal Society, » 
vol.V,p.40.) 

( 2 ) Studi mdla Maxxa Eegrita, p. SOU. 
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that of Malay populations. (’■) Mr. Feowke, on liis part> has obser- 
ved that their hair is more elliptical in section than that of any 
other human race. (®) 

All travellers affirm that the AMas, like the Mincopies 
are of a decidedly dark complexion. (®) As for the half-breed trbcs 
of Malacca, tbe mixture of blood seems to have produced a lighter 
colouring of the skin. In a note, which M. Moktato kindly 
wrote to me, he describes those he saw in the neigbourhood of 
of ICessang ( north of Malacca ) as having often a fuliginous skin. 
Judging from the photographs, they seem to be even of a darker 
shade. A statue of UacJc hromc would give the very same effect 
as the robust Sakai to whom I have already- alluded. 

In spite of the similarity of hair and complexion, it is, however, 
impossible to confound a Mincopie with a true African negro, the 
divergence being much too great in the shape of the head and the 
features of the face. The head, seen in front, appears to have a glo- 
bular appearance, instead of being compressed and elongated. 
The forehead is -wide and in many cases prominent, in lieu of 
being narrow and slanting. (‘^■) The face widens out at the cheek- 
bones, %vhich draw out the cheeks rather too much. The ears, 
most conspicuous on their shaved heads, are small and well 
shaped; the nose is very depressed at the root, straight, and rather 
short than otherwise ; nostrils not too full, generally narrow ; (° ) 
the lips, though not very thin, do not project as in the Negro, and 
above all are not heavy at the commissui’e : the chin small, rounded 
and hardly retreating. Prognathism can scarcely be said to exist. 

(i) Unpnblislied note communicated to me by M. Moxtako. 

(a) Zo€, 6it.^ p. 127. 

(® ) I refer tbe reader to my quotations of Messrs. MoiniT, Tytler, Cole- 
BBOOKE, St. Johx, ifec. {EHde mr Us Mincopies ). Bymes and Colonel Tytler 
are tbe only ones who have aJIuded to a sooty -UacJi complexion. I have already 
remarked that this description is probably dne to tbeir baving seen indi- 
viduals who still retained traces of the Vellow earth with which they are in 
the habit of covering their body as a protection against mosquitos. 

(4>) This trait is very remarkable in the only woman mtude profilm the 
photograph of Colonel Tyteeb, which has been reproduced in my Ztnde, All 
the individuals depicted by Mr Dobson have been taken full face, as well as 
those represented in M. O-iaLiOLi’s engraving. 

(5) For instance, the chief represented by Mr, Dobson, loc, clt,^ pi. XXXL 
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Lastly^tlie men seem but seldom to liave traces of a moustache. (^) 

As one examines one by one the twenty-three photographs, 
which I have under my eyes, it is easy to discover many individual 
differences, and yet it is impossible not to be struck by the general 
uniformity of the pliysiognomy. This result is chiefly due, no 
doubt, to the peculiar shape and disposition of the eyes. (®) They 
are round and rather projecting, pushed back to the sides, and fur- 
ther apart than with us, (^) giving thus to the countenance a pecu- 
liar and strange expression ; but they are bright and very strong 
as is usual among savages. 

This separation of the eyes is not so great nor so common among 
Atitas. It is, therefore, not surprising that the physiognomy of 
these two races should be different. Furthermore, though the 
features indicate in reality a variety of the same type, they are usu- 
ally coarser in the Philippine Negro. The forehead remains wide 
and rounded off, as is easily seen when it is not covered by hair ; 
but the root of the nose is more depressed, nostrils wider and 
fuller, lips thicker, not however to the same degree as in Negroes ; 
their commissure sometimes more fleshy. Lastly, the chin recedes, 
bat less than in the Papuan-Negrito, and when cross-breeding 
does not interfere, the x^etas seem to be as beardless as the Anda- 
manese. 

The photographs, taken by M. de Saiistt Pol-Lias, show that the 
Malacca Negritos are in feature more like Aetas than Mincopics, 
Such is the case also with tlio Indian Negrito, as far as we can 

(1) Hairy covering is equalij^ absent on the body, except in the jdaces of 
election. 

(2 ) In the plate which I have published, the engraver has reproduced the 
model, and particularly the eyes, very badly. _ Of this I have been careful 
to warn the reader. Ho^vever, as ho has indicated well the space between 
the eyes, the general p>hysiognoniy has been pretty well preserved. 

(3) This character is well shovTi by the photographs of Colonel TvTLEit 

and by Mr. Dobson’s phototypes. It is wanting, on the contrary, In most 
of the individuals represented in the plate published by M. Giulioli. More- 
over, the phj^siognoinics in the latter engravings recall in no way those of 
which I have just spoken. The shape of the head is perfectly different to what 
it looks like in the photograph, and even differs from the description given by 
the author himself (p. ilmong others, I will point to the tall imlividual 

standing up on the left. Can he be called a half-cast? Oris it the fault 
of the artist who copied the photograph badly ? 
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judge froiii M. Kousselet’s (^) drawing. Only, here the type has 
been degraded by the miserable conditions of life in which the 
Djandals are placed in Amarkantak. The foi'ehead has become 
depressed, the nose has got bigger, and the lips thicker, though not 
Xmojecting so much as in the Papiian-I!^egrito, the chin hardly re- 
ceding. In spite of this physical degradation, these unfortunate 
^Negritos are far from having assumed the well-known countenance 
of the African ’Fegro, still less the look of a monkey, or any other 
animal. On the other hand, the Oraon and the two Saiitals, repre- 
sented at full length by Mr. Dx\.ltois“, unmistakeably remind us of 
the Kegrito type (‘^) ; the same is the case with regard to some of 
the Mulch ers depicted by Mr. ¥iiver. (^) 

This description would not be complete if I did not say a few 
words regarding the skeleton : hut I shall be very brief, and, for 
further information, wull refer the reader* to technical publica- 
tions, and more especially to Mr, Flower’s exhaustive work. 

The skeleton of the Mincopie, although small, presents no sign 
of degeneracy or weakness. The bones are comparatively thick, 
the muscular points well defined and at times remarkably conspi- 
cuous. The relative proportions of the bones, the shape of the 
pelvis, &c., are not far from the average of what exists with the 
Australian or the Negro. 

. It is quite otherwise with regard to the head. The Australian 
and the true African Negro are dolicocephalous, whereas, as I have 
already had occasion to observe, all Negritos are more or less bra- 
chycephalous. This latter characteristic is, therefore, to be found 
among the Mincopies, (®) and is associated with others which give 


(ly Lm, oit., ‘p, 2S0, 

(2) ZoG, clt., Frontispiece and p. XXIX. 

( 3 ) IjOO, cU,' 

(4) The Memoirs of Messrs. Owen, Busk, Pruxer-Bey, quoted in my 
M‘}(de SU7* les Mliwojfie.% may be consulted, the latter also, as well as the 
Crmia JUthmca, p. 183, pi. XIII to XVIII. 

(s) M. Hamy and I have found, for the horiy.ontal index of the 
Andamanese, 82.38 for men, and 84 for women. JMr. PLO^^^ER■s measure- 
ments, made on a much larger number of skulls, reduce it to 80.50 and 
82.70. It will be seen that the difierence between the two saxes remains very 
nearly the same, and tliat the women are more brachyo.eplialous than the men. 
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a peculiar stamp to the skull, allowing often of its being distingiushed 
at a first glance. Moreover, there are not more divergences in the 
skeleton than in the body. Mr. Flower has insisted on this point? 
and declared that, in no other race, would it be possible, unless an 
intentional and rational choice were made, to gather such a number 
of identically shaped skulls. It is evident that the causes, which I 
have pointed out above, have produced this uniformity in the osteo' 
logical characteristics as well as in the outward form. 

The Mincopie’s head, (^) although large as compared to the size 
of the body, is, as a matter of fact, very small. Seen in front, and 
better still from behind, the cranium is obviously pentagonal. 
The face is massive, owing chiefly to the width of the zygomatic 
arches, to the small depth of the fossa-canina and also to the direc- 
tion of the ascending apophysis of the maxillar. Instead of wind- 
ing round so as to raise and reduce the frame of the nose, it rises 
straight up ; as a consequence, the inter-orbital space is consider- 
ably enlarged, and the bones of the nose can join but at a very ob- 
tuse angle. One thus understands how the shape and disposition 
of this bony structure can control and explain the exterior character- 
istics to which I have alluded above. Mr. Flower has also insisted, 
as I had done myself, on these peculiarities of the facial bones. 

Let us add that, among pure Aetas, this feature is as well defined 
as in Mineopies. 

I shall finish this brief summary with a quotation. After having 
minutely and for a long time examined twenty -four skulls of 
Mineopies, Mr. Flower wrote : My present impression is, that 

I could never fail to recognize the skull of a genuine Andamanese 



(1) Their cranial capacity, according to Mr. Flower, is only of 1.244 cubic 
centimetres for men, and 1 .128 for women. Broca had found higher fisrures, 
but he had only seven skulls at his disposal. He gives as average of the 
cranial capacity of 124 modern Parisians 1.558 cubic centimetres for men, and 
1*S87 for women. The lowest average he ever found was that of the Nubians 
(I, .820 and 1.208 cubic centimetres). It is apparent, therefore, in accordance 
with Mr. Flower’s opinion, that the Mineopies are, in that respect, the Yery 
lowest of human races. 

(2) Among the Papnan-Negiitos. the same characteristics are to be found, 
though not so well dohned. 
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“ as being such, and that I have never seen a skull from any other 
part of the world that I should assign to a native of thes- 
“ islands.” (’■) 

These lines of the eminent English anatomist explain how it is 
possible to trace out and recognize this type, even when seen far 
away from the land where it has preserved its integrity. The 
crauiological characters have a great persistence ; when cross-breed- 
ing interferes, they sometimes modify each other reciprocally, but 

often also, perhaps more usually, a kind of separation takes place 

and the two types are respectively represented, in half-casts, by 
a certain number of well defined traits. When these traits’ are 
very special, like those I have just pointed to, they can easily 
be distinguished. This is how M. Hamx and myself have been 
able to certify that the Negrito element has played a more or less 
important part in the formation of the Bengal and Japanese popu^ 
lations. ^ 


( To be continued.) 
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(2) p. 112. 









ON THE PATANL 


Patani river takes its rise in the same mountains from 
Vvliich fall the northern tributaries of the Perak, about 
nortla latitud , ■ ' ' ' ; 

Tiio Pera,k, fed l^y tlie watershed from the western slopes on tlm 
ranges avjilcIi divide Kelantan and the Patani provinces from Perak, 
and Kedah, ilows southerly ; Vvliilst tlie Patani, draining the eastern 
flank of a small section of the northern extremity of these ranges, 
takes a jiortlieriy course and falls into the Grulf of Siam in lati- 
tude 6.55 north. 

Patani wuas formerly a rather extensive country, hut after being 
subdued by the Siamese, it was subdivided into minor provinces, 
probabhv with the view of weakening its power of resistance by 
destroying its solidarity ; and the whole of these minor pro vinces, 
along vvdtli a number of others in Siamese Malaya, were put under 
the jurisdiction of Singora, or Songkra, which is the largest and 
most important of the Siamese Malayan States. 

The provinces through wdiich the Patani river flows (beginning 
at its source) are Eaman, Jalor, Nunchit, or ISFuchi, and Patani, the 
last embracing country on both sides of the river at the Kiada ; 
the largest of these provinces is Eaman, and the smallest Patani, 
and each has a Eaja of its own who is directly responsible to the 
Chow Kun of Singora. 

The hay of Patani is formed by the projection of a narrow 
strip of land about seven or eight miles in length which, connected 
with the mainland to the eastward, bends round to the north-west 
in the form of a horn or segment of a circle and protects the 
roadstead ; so that vessels can at most seasons ride in safety j the 
western extremity of this projection is called Cape Patani. 

The Patani has an extensive delta which has not yet been tho- 
roughly exploited, and which is intex'sected by numerous creeks. 
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TIio principal of tliese are Kuala Barat, Knilla Piimaii, Kiiflla 
Tiijung, CT Xyev Tawar, KiiMa Lisali, Iviiala Kajn and Kinda 
Tiinyo, besides many smaller ones of wliicli 1 could not ascertain 
the names. The most important is Knala Tnjong, or Ayer Tawar, 
which bifurcates from the Pataiii about ten miles up tliat river 
and is there called Knala Kuehi ; it has thus three names — Tiijong, 
Ayer Tawar, and Kiichi : all the others are braneixes from it and I 
have little doubt but that at one time the Tiijong was the main 
river, indeed if judged by size and volume of wo ter it may sfill be 
considered so. At the sea it is much deeper than the Eatani, and 
toiigkangs ot’ considerable burthen can go up as far as its junction 
with tl'io Patarii i\i Kuala Kochi. 

Tlicro are many instaiicos on the east co.ist of the Malay 
Pcninsuiti of rivers having clianged ilieir course in a very remark- 
able maimer; licre a little below Kuala Kuehi, on the Patani. 
strcdches a licit of rock across the bed of the river wldch originally 
310 doubt caused it to take the course of the Tiijong until the aeeu- 
imiiation of silt and detritus raised the level of its bed and then 
tiie floods burst over this belt and forced a channel in the direction 
of wdxat is no'w Patani. 

Pnrtlier down the river from Kiirila Kiichi is another small creek 
called Km'da Lembu, which cuts across the angle formed by the 
Tujong and Patani, and thus further connects these two streams. 
Tlie rough sketch map attached shews, to a certain extent, the rami- 
fications of this delta. 

In reference to the term Kimla it may be well to mention that, 
as in the case of the Tujong, it is applied indilferentij. either to 
the opening where a stream debouches on the sea or falLs into 
another river, or to that wdieiice it breaks off from another river ; 
this is common in Malaya, and a knowdedge of the fact is neces- 
sary to prevent confusion wdien perusing any description of these 
rivers. 

The town of Patani is situated about two miles up from the 
Kuala and is of considerable importance ; a very fair amount of 
trade being carried on with Singapore and Bangkok, as also with 
the neighbouring Siamese and Malayan States. It exports tin, 
lead, gutta, salt fish, tiles and earthemvare, and occasionally tim- 
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ber» The population of the town, consisting of Malays, Chinese and 
Siamese, I should estimate roughly at from three to four thousand, 
but up to the time of my departure ( September, 1881) no proper 
census had been taken, and none of the authorities could give any 
precise information on the subject. The Malay race preponderates. 
The town has a Chinese and a Malay quarter ; the Chinese quar- 
ter consists mainly of one tolerably good street running at a right 
angle with the river ; a large covered gateway substantially built 
of Inick or stone and plaster opens from the river hank into this 
street and many of the houses which are used as shops and resi- 
dences combined are of the same material and well constructed. 

The Malay quarter lies a few rods further up and is more or less 
straggling, although the frontage to the river is lined with houses 
at moderate intervals and an almost continuous fence stretches as 
far as the Baja’s landing place about a mile further up. 

The Baja’s palace or residence is a rather handsome one- storied 
building situated about a furlong from the river, it is built of brick 
plastered, and the roof, -which is tiled, is decorated in the Siamese 
fashion, wliicli much resembles that of the Chinese, if indeed it is 
not altogether bo^ro^^^ed therefrom ; it has an extensive court and 
very wide double verandahs at front and sides, the floor oftlie 
inner one being raised a step above that of the outer ; both floors 
arc handsomely laid -with large squares of polished tiles, and the 
roof is supported by iinmerous massive pillars, which give to the 
whole a rather imposing effect. Here the Baja holds court, re- 
ceives visitors, and deals out judgment ; the dwelling rooms are 
partitioned oif by tali wooden screens extending from floor to roof 
corresponding wdth the form of the building ((piadrilateral) and 
clabonuely carved, coloured and gilt. The Baja is a young man of 
very gentle maimers, and advanced ideas, and adminislers the uhairs 
ul; bis province with much ability. 

'Tbe active cominorciai and shipping business is controlled by 
!i Gajdain China., who combines in his person many offices ; lie is 
shipping master, collector of customs, collector of inland duties, 
lunl Magistrate absolute in cases of disputes among the Cliincsm 

There is another important officer in Patani, the Hatoh oi the 
mines. Chew Bekg by name ; he is also the opium farmer. He is a 
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man of great force of character, and exerciseB more power tlirough« 
out the Patani provinces than any other iiiclividual in them : he is 
elder brother to the Captain China, and both, as well as the Eaja, 
are under the immediate control of Singora. 

The people are quiet and comparatively industrious, but a not 
inconsiderable portion of the town labour is left to the women, who 
may be seen plodding about a great part of the day with loads of 
various descriptions balanced on their heads. 

There is a goodly company of Siamese priests in Patani, and it 
is one of the sights of the i:)lace to watch them of a morning in 
companies of twenty or more arrayed in their robes of yellow 
calico marching in Indian file through the town to receive their daily 
alms, visiting from door to door with great solemnity, and headed 
by a kind of high priest before w'hoin is borne a long gold or silver 
headed staff or rod. Their robes are wmm much as the Klino* 

■‘O " 

Cliitties wear their white and airy costume, but are much more 
voluminous, and under the ample folds of these they carry large bas- 
kets in which are deposited the voluntary contributions of the people. 
Few, if any, words are exchanged as the yellow regiment proceeds 
on its house-to-house visitation, which is condiicted In the most 
perfect* order, and, generally speaking, the inhabitants are all in 
'waiting outside their doors with their offerings of rice, fish, cakes 
and other food. This is part of their religious system and seems 
to be cheerfully acquiesced in even by those who are not of the 
Siamese persuasion. Celibacy is a strict law of tiie priesthood, 
and I was informed that for one of their order even so niiicli as to 
touch one of the other sex is a high offence. 

Many youths even of good families, such as sons of the Eajas 
in the Siamese provinces, enter the priesthood for a period (a kind 
of noviciate) in order to be inducted into the mysteries of tlioii* 
religion, as also to receive a good education, and, as a rule, the 
education of the Siamese youth is, to a large extent, entrusted to 
the priests. 

The Siamese dialect is very much used in Patani and is spoken 
fluently by most of the Chinese and also by many of the Malays ; 
it is the official language of the country and must be used in all 
communications with Singora, where it is exceedingly difficult to 
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11 nd anyone wlio can talk Malay. 

Tlie traffic on tlie Patani is principally carried on by means of 
long flat prahits, cbiefiy made in Kelantan ; tliey are decked right 
over the gunwale, and, fore and aft, two broad stages extend be- 
yond the stern and bow respectively, whilst the centre is covered 
by a low deck-house about five feet in height at the ridge. This 
deck house is often about 20 feet long and is divided into two 
eoDipartmeuts, one for the men and the other for the master or 
mfModff, the latter facing the forepart of the pralm; the entire 
length of these boats from the extreme end of one stage to that of 
the other is sometimes about sixty feet, and the width about seven ; 
the fore stage is used as a platform for the boatmen or poiers, and 
that at the stern for the steersman and also for cooking operations. 

To a novice, tlio poling is a very interesting as well as a pecu- 
liar performance, and it is conducted on this river in a very ener- 
getic and systematic manner; there are generally four men 
employed, hut, if speed is wanted, two extra are put on. Tlie poles 
are from twelve to fourteen feet in length, and for deeper portions 
of the river even longer ones are used, the point is sheathed with 
a strong sharp iron ferule, which enables it more easily to dig into 
the gravelly beds of the river and also protects the wood from 
Avearing. xit the head of the pole a small block of wood is flxed 
in which is hollowed a slight curve so as to fit the breast of the 
poler ; when the. start is made, the first two men proceed to the 
bow end oi‘ the stage and digging their pole>s into the bed of the 
rivei’, one on either side, place the block against the hollow of the 
chest just above the armpit, right or left according to the side on 
which the man is working ; each then pashes with might and main, 
wmlking aft as the pmliio is propelled along until ho reaches 
the deck-house, then each lifts his pole out of the water. Slean- 
time the other t^vo couples have followed suit and arc close upon 
the heels of those in front of them, each of whom deftly poises 
his pole so that the lower half passes over the heads of his foiknvers 
whilst the upper portion crosses that of his opposite neighbour 
wUhont ehisliiiig mid in this maimer the two walk sharply back 
to the bow and again talce hold of ground, pushing as before; six 
men, three on each side of the comparatively narrow stage, going 
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tlirougli tills performance without a stoppage or a liifccli, present 
rather a graceful spectacle j the action is rythmical and calls to 
mind one of the figures in Sir Eoger de Coverley. Where the cur- 
rent is strong, there is a great strain upon the men, and every 
muscle shews out in bold relief, their eyes seem starting out of 
their sockets, their bodies are bent forward until almost horizontal, 
and with toes and hands they grip and clutch at every projection 
they can lay hold of to help to push and pull themselves along, of- 
ten uttering all the while wild and unearthi 3 r cries, which are 
rather startling to the nerves when heard for the first time; it is 




tremendous labour, yet they will keep it up for hours, only stopping 
occasionally to refresh themselves with a quid of srriJi ; this pres- 
sure upon the chest, however, frequently brings on pulmonary eoni- 
])laints, yet the men who have once fairly gone in for this life will 
not settle down to an\^ other kind of wmrk. 

During all the time this poling is going on, the passenger is 
^‘cabined, cribbed and confined” in the low deck-house; for he 
can't go out forward, or he w^oiild iniericre with tlie polers, iiur 
aft, lest he disturb the ”'man at the wheer’ or the genius of the 
fhqwr (l,e.. coolc). However, at meal times, when lheq//\7/u^ stops, he 
has some respite, and at the close of day, when mooring for the niqld. 
comes compensation ; a clean gravelly beach has Leon selected for 
the camping ground, the siin has sunit behind the jungle parapets, 
but the glorious tints with which he paints the sky as he retires to 
rest are mirrored and multiplied in the peaceful river and framed hi 
the tracery of the primeval forest, presenting a picture of ethereal 
beauty" ever changing under some fresh eomblnation of coloured 
light, until purple shades and sombre hues begin to eclipse the riul- 
dj tints and finally the view dissolves and Queen Xight asserts her 
kingdom. Kow the camp fires are alight, tlic demufys'-' aa-e Haring, 
swarthy groups are gathered round the friendly blaze discussing tiro 
evening meal, the piercing ring of the cicala has made way fm* the 
voices of the frogs, and the night birds and tbe appro prir.te iniisie 
of darkness has begun; bye and bye the moon begins to rise, and 
the traveller, having refreshed his inner man and lighted up the fra- 
grant weed, contemplates the scene with a keen souse of enjoy inent. 
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TIiq&o pralius are admirably suited for river traffic, and in some 
instances carry about a liimdred pikuls. 

From Pataiii to Kiitlla ISTiicbi the river’s course lies for some 
distance between exteiisi\"e padi-fields, the banks clothed to a con- 
siderable depth with the feathery bamboo, the graceful cocoa-nut 
palm and other fruit trees ; at short intervals the brown ataps^ of 
the native lints peep out from amidst the redundant foliage, tawny 
beauties gracefully draped in many-coloured robes gaze dreamily at 
us as we pass along, and, combined wdth the happy voices of 
clrildreii add life and music to the scene. 

Further up the Pataui lies Biserah, the principal river Icamptmg 
of the Jalor province, distant from the town of Patani in a straight 
line about 25 miles, ]')ut double that, or even more, by river. 

Within a couple of miles of Biserah is situated a remarkable 
idol cave to wliieli I referred in my paper on Kota G-langgi 
puldished in this tlournal (No. IX, June 1882). 

It did not occur to me at the time of writing that descri])tion 
to state that the idols therein referred to are not carved out of the 
rock as in the caves of Elephanta and others of note, hut are built 
of brick and stone and tlmii plastered over. On coming to read 
the article in print, lioivever, wdien I returned to Singapore, it 
struck me that it was an omission which might lead to erroneous 
impressions, and therefore I take this opportunity of explaining : the 
length of the cave, also, should have been printed 800 feet not 
500. 

The hill in which this cave exists is the ilrst of a series of 
isolated cli:ffs which here begin to dot the plain and which are 
but the outposts of a regular and connected series of limestone 
ranges, precipitous, rugged and grand, which lie a little further to 
the south. 

To the north-west, a bold mountain range with lofty peak rises 
abruptly out of the level country, and is, I should say, not less 
than 4,000 feet high, probably more, but I have not ascended it 
yefc. It is know'll generally as Bukit Besarj its base stretches over 
a wide extent of country, and from all the plains ai*ound, for a 
distance of twTuity miles or more, and from some distance out at 
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sea. it k a conspicuouB aud imposing feature in tlie view. About 
four miles from the idol cave lies Ivampong Efija, or Jalor; lierc 
the ECija resides in a plain aiap building. He is surrounded by 
a goodly miinber of native huts, and there is a considerable popii- 
latioii. There are extensive padi-flelds which are worked on a 
very good system of irrigation. The Baja of Jalor, to whom I 
am indebted for much kindness, is an oldish man ; he possesses a 
goodly number of elephants from which he derives n> consicleraldo 
revenue; his country lies cliiefiy on the wx>st bank ol* tlie river, 
although lie also holds on both banks. About the same distance on 
the op].)osite side in a south-easterly direction, lies Kota Bharii 
in Haman, the scat of tlm Baja of that province. Eilja Bamax is a 
man of liberal ideas and exceedingly anxious to cultivate a know- 
ledge of European manners and customs ; he is a fair artisan and a 
Nimrod in the jungle. 

At his court, which, like that of Jalor, consists of a series of 
aU/p houses, are -sYorkmcn skilled in the manufaetiire of spears, 
krises, jiarangs and other weapons; there are also good carvers in 
wmod and workers in gold. The BAja himself makes very hand- 
some lioiKdahs of fine wrought rofan for his elephants, of which he 
has the largest number of any Baja in the provinces, as he is con- 
tinually capturing and breaking in fresh ones. He made me a pre- 
sent of a very handsome lioivdaJi wrought by his own hands ; he is 
affable and courteous, and any European visiting Kota Bharu may 
rely upon a hospitable reception. 

Leaving this portion of the river, we now commence to pene- 
trate into the wild niountain country of the interior, and as the 
river wends its tortuous way in and out amongst mountain ranges, 
many vistas of surpassing beauty open out to delight the eye ; the 
river becomes more rapid, and beneath its rippling current may be 
seen clear gravel beds and sandy bottoms over which dart myriads 
of the finny tribe ; occasionally bold rocky masses start*" out from 
beneath a mountain of foliage, and sheltered by these lie deep and 
silent pools, curtained with overhanging tapestry, wrought in all the 
wealth of colour and design which the luxuriance of tropical foliage 
so lavishly supplies. In many of these pools excellent fish are to 
be obtained, and, although I ought perhaps to blush for the un- 
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sportsmanlike procedure, it was customary with us, wlien aacendin-r 
and descending the river, to summon all the natives within hail- 
men, women and children— and with the aid of a dynamite cartridge 
raise more fish of all kinds and sizes in five minutes than the whole 
tribes around us had seen for months: the rush into the water 
pell-mell, helter-skelter, of the whole crowd, and the shouts of glee 
and laughter, were something to see and hear, the women and 
children were particularly amusing, whilst the capture of the fish 
delighted them, fed them, and afforded us infinite pleasure to witness 
tlie unbounded delight whicb it occasioned. 

Buldt Besar beyond Jalor, already referred to, is of granite 
formation with upbea\red scMst and limestone and ontheotlier 
bank aboTe Biserab lie Bukits Bilau and Ko Pinang, both of 
granite formation largely intermixed with quartz; these are lofty 
mountains similar to Bukit Besar, rugged and picturesque. On 
this part of the river are many high gravel beaches consisting 
almost entirely of rounded white quartz, sparsely intermixed with 
granite, schist, and limestone shales. Here the eye may travel 
from undulating range to range, rolling wave-like between these 
monarchs of the mountains, all taking one direction nearly due 
south. The strike of the schistose and limestone strata is, with 
slight variation, east and west, and the idea suggests itself of a vast 
plutonic ocean hurling its irresistible billows southward, breaking 
up into one regular system of fracture, the superincumbent strata, 
which, yielding to the impulse of the moving mass, have formed 
into the smaller waves of a shallower sea. I do not as yet venture 
to propound this as a geological thesis, I only mean to say that 
the idea suggests itself. 

Passing through many scenes of this description, we reach 
Banisita, which is situated about forty-five to fifty miles nearly 
due south of Patani, although the river mileage is very much 
greater ; Banisita is the depot for the galena mines in this neigh- 
bourhood and is situated in a very picturesque amphitheatre 
through which flows the Patani river. In the centre of this amphi- 
theatre there is an open level plain in which are many padi-fields, 
with a hill of forest encircling it ; beyond this hill rise undulating 
wooded ridges ; behind these again, at intervals tower vast walls of 
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limestone eliffs ; and still furtlier in tLe back ground soar the loEiy 
summits of tlie Itaman mountains* 

The floor of this amphitheatre, so to speak, is, as I have said, 
perfectly level ; on one side of the open plain flows the river, the 
banks of which are here from fifteen to tw-enty feet high and quite 
perpendicular, so that an excellent section of the soil is obtained : 
it consists of decomposed limestone mixed with sand, forming a 
substance like pipe-clay with gritty particles of quartz and felspar, 
and makes, I wus told, excellent pottery when properly prepared ; 
it seems to have been deposited under still- water and has all the 
appearance of a lake or deep sea bed ; probably in the course of its 
history it has been both. There are no large boulders in it, and, 
except close to the river bed, no gravel. Xear the godown of the 
company this deposit rests on limestone, wdueh crops up in the bed 
of the river. 

The galena mines are situated between eight and nine miles to 
the w’'est of Banisita. The journey is performed on elephants, of 
which thfre are trains constantly passing to and fro, nearly all the 
traffic being conducted by means of these invaluable animals. Buf- 
faloes are likewise employed, but as eacli beast can only carry 
about 133 katis, ^Ybilst an elephant will take from three and a half 
to five pikuls, according to size and strength, the latter animal is 
much more profitable. About four miles out from Banisita, on the 
way to the mines, the traveller enters into the heart of the lime- 
stone country, long lines of perpendicular cliffs, all crowned with 
foliage, roar their serrate summits to the sky ; some are over a 
thousand feet high, and throw out here and therefrom their rugged 
walls bold abutmcJits from which depend hugo stalactites that 
seem almost to hang in air ; from tlie brows of others project 
spiked masses and needle-like columns crowded together in fantastic 


groups, like some vast chevdux 


lie Jrise^ 


and down their ruu'^ed 


walls, the prevailing white of which is occasionally varied by streaks 
of purple, blue and ochre, hang luxuriaut tassels of creeper, fern 
and flower; high up on the precipices may be seen the denticulated 
jaws of many a cavern gaping at space, whose myslerious recesses 
no man may penetrate, for they are out of the reach of even the 
most enterprising goat. 
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a false sten or a careless movement may cost the climber s shins a 
ooiisiderable strip of epidermis. At the base or north again of 
this rise will ho found granite ranges, steep to the south, but 
slopin-^ to the north. Kow, if we consider, these granite ranges, 
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of its waves standing high above the country which originally 

covered them, and, as we see in the 
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can conceive the limestone, following a similar impulse, would 
present a crested or vertical front, whilst the back flow would be 
represented by the chaotic debris above referred to, lying at a 
comparatively low angle. Now, at the galena mines this is not 
a solitary occurrence ; it is frequent and systematic ; wave of lime- 
stone succeeds wave of granite for many miles. Without, however, 
attempting to dogmatise, it may have been that an undulating 
earthquake really did travel the Peninsula from north to south, or 
it may be that a simple upheaval took place and rose, so that there 
should be a systematic and regular alternation of granite and lime- 
stone ridges, ridge upon ridge of granite rising just so that at the 
back of each ridge should lie a corresponding ridge of limestone. 

But, whatever may have been the nature of the movement of the 
forces which disturbed this country, the phenomena related un- 
doubtedly exist. These remarks are the result of long and careful 
observation. 

In the valley of Goa Tumbus, there are several isolated lime- 
stone peaks and the one from which the valley takes its name — 
Goa Tumbus — is perforated from one side to the other by a large 
opening giving the idea of a gigantic gateway. This rock or hill is 
not less than two or three hundred feet high, and the opening is 
probably about one hundred feet high and about four hundred feet 
in length. The interior of this opening would make a magnificent 
ball ; it is well lighted from both sides, and the openings are 
festooned with creepers and other vegetation ; it is perfectly dry, 
and as one stands in the middle of it, the look-out from either side 
presenting a long vista of rich green forest, produces a very 
striking eifect. 

Among other eccentricities of the limestone formation, I have 
occasionally met with in some of the caves a very beautiful pheno- 
menon petrified cascades or Avaterfalls ; such the eye would at 
first declare them ; they are, however, merely the drippings of lime- 
impregnated water which, falling regularly from the ceiling, happen 
to have lighted on stones presenting many successive layers, and, 
falling or sliding from one to the other, the deposit of limestone 
has gradually formed into this shape, and the rounded and sprayey 
volimies of a cascade are imitated with a fidelity which is startling. 
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Imagine the time one of these cascades must have taken to accu- 
mulate, and yet, as compared with the rocks themselves, they are 
but things of yesterday. In one cave on Penyn there is a very 
fine specimen of this kind ; it is semicircular and about fifteen feet 
high, the fall is symmetrical and the resemblance to a cascade 
complete. , 

In lilowaya Jalor, the river Grorah runs right through part of 
one of the loftiest limestone moimtains in the country, it seems to 
take a corner of the moimtain and flows through a long succession 
of caves. I followed it from one end to the other, here and there 
there were smaller passages, which again opened out into wide 
caverns alive with bats; it has a peculiar weird sensation this wmii- 
dering through long galleries of gloom with the rippling and splash- 
ing of water for ever sounding in the ear and echoed and re-echoed 
from the vaulted ceilings of the caverns in a never ceasing s2Duh ! 
swish! sivish ! which IB both monotonous and eerie, whilst the air is 
permeated with the all pervading and though muflled yet powerful 
sound produced by the flutter of untold myriads of wings. 

There is one striking and suggestive phenomenon in connection 
with all these limestone clifis ; they all bear the indisputable marks 
of the action of water from the extreme summit to the base, there 
are innumerable round and deep holes smooth and symmetrical as 
if worn out by the eddying of the softer element, there are ripple 
marks and smooth hollow grooves and these are not at any great 
distances from each other, but are met with at every ste]), they are 
not peculiar to one range alone, but are found on all, and indicate a 
general submergence and a very slow and gradual rise, or vice 
versa. I am inclined to ascribe these phenomena to the action of 
the sea and not to that of stream or lake. There are frequent 
instances of large rocks more or less pyramidal in form, rounded 
at the angles and each face smooth and slightly concave just such 
an effect as the action of the tides would produce ; in the caves, 
and overhanging ledges the roofs are worn in long and wide smooth 
grooves as if from the constant lapping of the waves, and there are 
rounded protruding benches evidently proceeding from the same 
cause, these cannot be ascribed to foldings of the strata as is the 
case in some parts of North Devon. Here in Patani the limestone 
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is crystalline and entireij altered so that all signs of stratilicatiou 
are in most instances destroyed. Although there are some forma^ 
tions A^diich ai’e less altered, and Tihere these occur we find the 
strata dipping at a low angle to the north and tilted up to the south 

previously described. During my investigations I was unable to 
obtain any evidence of organic remains. I found no fossils, and I 
concluded that in the process of metaniorphisin they had all been 
destroyed. It is but fair to sa}^ however, that I have since been 
told by Mr. 0. M. Allen, who was engaged at the galena mines 
some years ago, that he had obtained small fossil shells in the lime- 
stone, but, so far as my expeiience goes, neither with the naked 
eye B,or with the aid of the mieroseope was I siiceessfiil in discover- 
ing any evidence whatever of tlicir existence, although I searched 
long and laboriously. 

It may be conjectured from the continuous signs of water-wear- 
ing, not occurring at spasmodic intervals but in a gradual scale of 
ascent or descent, and also from the very distinct nature and extent 
of the watermarks, that this country must laave occupied long 
ages in its emergence from above tlie ocean level, otlierwise the 
water would not have had time to leave sucli decided traces of its 
action from summit to base. Of the nature of these limestone clilfs, 
1 may sny that there are white ciystalliue marbles not unlike loaf- 
sugar, there are blue compact limestones, occasionally in the lo'ver 
grouud dark compact stratified and highly indurated shales, but the 
inaSv^ of these clifis, where exposed, is of, a white crystalline 
character, much interspersed with lodes or fissure veins of felspar 
and quarts. 

The felspathic crystals often occurring in large cu])es, tliree and 
four inches square. The limestone ‘whoii in fiat bevelled slabs 
often gives forth a clear bell-like ring when struck ly the hammer 
and when in large masses of tliis form it produces a deep ricii tone 
like a powerful gong. 

In the limestone ranges there are many veins of galena iuore 
or less productive and generally associated witli quartz or felspar. 
Whether they are fissure veins belonging mere!}' to the limestone 
formation, or parts of a distinct system wlucli lias its origin in the 
linderlying granite, is a question that may ho considered still open, 
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bill (lui'uig long iind ciwoful obsiervations, exteadiiig over a period 
(H- lourieoii months, I did not find any traces of galena voiiia in 
granito itself. I found, however, that there existed a distinct 
mineral band or belt, aliout two miles in width striking south and 
by west, and within this belt, these veins of galena were frequent 
whust the largest and most productive lodes, although each series 
was broken and disconnected by the intervening granite were 
lound running in one straight and clearly defined line in the same 
direction, although not necessarily having all the same direction of 
strike, the contortions of the limestone causing the same lode to 
assume different bearings according to the displacement, of the 
rock. . 

If lliG rejicicr will glance at the rough sketch map, he will note 
to the north in the Goa Tiimhus Valley tlic words Great Lode ;” 
this is a wide strong lode of lead with copper and iron pyrites, and 
extends downwards into the shales which exist at this place ; from 
thence draw aline to “ INTo. 8” which is in tlie limestone on the other 
side of the intervening granite, tins is also a strong lode of the 
finest galena, not yet traced to shale, hut cased in erystallmo lime- 
stone; from thence again in the same direction draw a line to the 

place marked Ivini Ching \ alley ” and here again occur numerous 
veins of galena wdiilst a hill of granite intervenes between tliis 
limestone and that of iSTo. 8, Galena is also found on the opposite 
valley in the same direction, granite again intervening. 

Further to the north-vrest in the valley of Goa Tumhus draw a 
line from the point wLere a large lode is marked as cropping up 
in the stream, tliis is also more or less in shales and highly impreg- 
nated wdth pyrites ; now draw a line from this in the same directidii 
as the previous one and it will be found to cut the point marked 
JNo. 1 Mine,” which, was the largest lode of galena that has ever 
been discovered in Malaya and of first quality; continue the line 
again and it strikes at the head of the Kim Ching Valley where a 
series of rich lodes exist to the present day. I may remark that 
these lodes occurring* in the crystalline limestones contain silver in 
proportions varying from 23 to 60 oz. to the ton, ’ 

The tin deposits which in this part of the country are mostly 
worked on the hills, will also he found more or less to follow the 

} 
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same line o£ strike, as for example from the hill in Goa Tumbus 
Valley marked Chew Beng’s Mine ” a line in the same direction 
cuts “ Epoh Mine ” on the next granite exposure, and again on the 
line marked “ Tan Lim,’’ whilst again, further to the north-west, the 
same continuity exists ; thus a clearly defined mineral band striking 
' '' : from the east of north to the west of south would appear to he 

established, and, as I have before remarked, it is a question whether 
' this apparent continuity arises from impregnation from the plutonic 

rocks or is the result of crystallisation in a particular line of mag- 
^ ’ netic current or other procuring cause. 

In other words, did the infusion, infiltration, crystallisation or 
whatever the process which superinduced the formation of the 
galena (sulphide of lead) occur w’^hen the limestone was one level 
[ . V mass or after or at the time of its disturbance, or, on the other hand, 

are the existence of ail the minerals here to be attributed to im- 
pregnation or metamorphism produced by the plutonic rocks? 
I ,£ I As I have before stated, I have found no galena veins in the granite 

ranges themselves. I have found the galena when embedded in the 
lower shales highly impregnated with pyrites and minus silver and 
I have found the purest galena and the best yield of silver near 
the summits of the limestone formation. 

I have often heard it stated in Singapore that the galena of these 
mines exists in pockets in the alluvial or earthy soil which was 
apparently assumed to he its natural habit ; the actual fact, however, 
is that whilst it is found frequently in what we call pockets im- 
bedded in clay and earthy soil, yet in this phase it is not in situ. 
When so found it is in the form of more or less rounded boulders 
of pure galena encrusted with a thin coating of limestone or of 
carbonate of lead, these boulders I have seen as heavy as six and 
seven pikuls each ; and as much as seven or eight hundred pikuls 
was obtained in more than one instance whilst I was there from 
pockets of this description. !Now I have never known any of these 
so-called pockets in the immediate vicinity of which, that is, within 
a yard or two or even immediately beneath or above them, there 
has not been found to exist a lode in situ^ and the simple explana- 
tion of the existence of these boulders of galena is that they are 
merely thd result^^^^^o^ breaking away from the overhanging 
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rocks ot some ot these veins of galena which becoming gradually 
severed from the mother rock by the insidious action of the water 
in the still depths of the ocean, have slid down to the nearest pro- 
jection and there have been until the day of discovery, their 
gieat weight and size having defied the efforts of fiood or str 
to disintegrate or carry them away. They 
detached from the matrix hy other forces of natiir 
undermining of waves f ' ' ^ ‘ 

principle of their existence is the same, how ^ 
parent rock, whilst the 


■earn' 

may, however, have .been 
•e, snch as'the^ 

or streams or by atmospheric action, but the 
, vever detached from the 
coating ot lime gradually formed aroimd 
them has, to a large extent;, prevented their disintegration. After 
exliaiisting these accumulated heaps of g'alena, the lode itself lias 
been found to continue its downward dip and has been followed to 
considerable depths with much profit to the miners ; in these cases, 
the upper portion of the lode had broken off, whilst that below 
being embedded in the rock could not be affected. 

There was one remarkable instance of this at Pinyuk on the 
galena mines of the Fatani in which the lode was not exhausted 
after twelve months’ work, but still held its downward course 
through the living rock in conjunction with galena. 

G-alena being of a very friable nature, is, if not in a compact mass, 
easily disintegrated, and consequently on all these hills and in the 
limestone valleys, i, <?., in valleys where the entire formation is lime- 
stone, there are large deposits of alluvial galena which can be 
extracted by washing the drifts. 

There are to be found here considerable deposits of carbonate of 
lead and also of phosphate of lead, and some very beautiful speci- 
mens of the former are often met with. Copper in the form of 
pseudo-malachite is also of common occurrence. 

Tin is also more or less abundant on the granite hills and slopes, 
and is worked by the Chinese with considerable vigor, almost 
always on the hills j it is also plentiful in the beds of the rivers 
wliich flow between the granite and the limestone cliffs, and it is 
a peculiar circumstance that very little alluvial galena is found in 
these same streams, a phenomenon which seems to indicate that 
the surface changes in the rocks have not been the result of river 
denudation and the watermarks on the limestone hills have not 
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been produced bj such aetioa, for liad tlie valleys been scooped 
o':it by that processj galena would undoubtedly be found in the beds 
ol tbese streams in even greater proportions than tin, for its supe- 
rior spoeilic gravity would enable it to bold its own against tbe 
currents and prevent its being carried away to any great distance, 
wbilst tlie fact of its abundant existence In dtu on tbe very verge 
of these rivers leaves no room for doubt that bad there oeeiiiTed 
such a process of denudation ample deposits of g:?il0na would have 
.■resulted., . • ■ ' , ■^■■■^■■■ 

These rivers are fed from tbe slopes of tbe granite ranges wbick 
jit one time have been and may be even now, extensively reticulated 
vdtli tliin veins of cassiterite, or tin stone, wliicli, during the erosion 
of ages has been freed from tbe parent rock and carried down by 
the watorsliccL Tbe tin found in these streams is ge’icrally of a 
very pure (piality, but very small in grain. Tlie ricliest tin mines in 
Ibitani are held by Uatob Ciiavv Bexu and are very profitable. As 
before stated. Tin is found in large deposits on the tops of bills 
liordering the great lines of granite ranges, rbesc hills are composed 
of a reddish brown sandstone, soft and spongy near tlie surface, 

Bata Mati” as tbe natives call it, f. /i?. ^*'dead stone.” Tbe Chinese 
call it “ SGeovv”.” Both above and below this, good tin is obtained, but 
the lower strata often contain wolfram, Ce., tungstate of manganese 
and the sandstones wliich become banler the further the distance 
from the surfiiee are biglily impregnated with iron and manganese, 
hence many Chinese loongsis, who have for years been working and 
sinoltiiig the surface tins with great success, are often very mucli 
perplexed by suddenly boding, upon reaching dee}:)0i* ground, that 
their ore no longer yields brig] it tin but only a cindeiy looking 
slag. 

^Tbe tin-bearing bills arev/orked by means of vwiter races brought 
from tbe mountain streams high up the granite ranges and are ire- 
qiiently constructed at great cost and brought from considerable 
clistanees, along tbe sinuous contour of tlie mountain spurs. 
Having obtained a good and constant supply of water, tlio stream 
is turned on to tbe stanniferous ground, W'bicb is broken up by 
tbe miners by means of chocks. A chock is a kind of crowbar ; 
it consists of a long, heavy, thick-pointed, spear-shaped iron head 
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witli a soekotj in wliieli a strong shaft of wood is fixed, it is very 
Iieavj and tlie miners sim ply lift it vertically and then plunge k 
into the i‘ock or earth releasing a cunsidorablc quantify at a iime. 
and this, falling into the stream whicii is made to deviate so as to 
follow tlie miners, becomes disintegrated and is washed down the 
hill, to a lower plr.tforni where a good deal of the tin remains 
whilst the debris continues its course down the hill and passes 
through sluice boxes where any remaining mineral is ret.iiried. 
The existence of tlieso deposits of tin often very rich on the sion- 
mit of liills which a, re in mnny instances isolated rising np all roiiiul 
above the ground inirnedlnlely surrounding them, is ii phenomenon 
somewhat perplexing, mul must at unco, al tract tiie attention of the 
observer, but what is still more perplexing is that these deposits of 
till will be found mixed or coexistent tvitli deposits of carbonate of 
lead as in 'Datoli Cnicw Bkno’s mine at Goa Tumbiis nrarked on the 
sketch map. On this hill there are distinct deposits of tin of line 
quality alternating with deposits of carbonate of leaih 8 pace will 
not admit of my going fully in this paper into the mineral phenu. 
iiiena of the country, but 1. may state that the general result of my 
observations through Patani was that the chief, if not the only, 
factor in the distribution of the alluvial minerals has been the 
ocean, and that river denudation has not in its most recent }fiiase 
affected the present contour of the country or the dejiosit of mb 
iieral except where existing in the rivers to any appreciable exteni. 

It may be that the deposits of tin are entirely prehistoric to the 
formation of the limestones and, therefore, to the subscufucut 
changes of the surface, and it is po.ssiblo tliat a stauniferous hill like 
JJatoh Chew Benu’s may, svlieii beneath the sea, iiave been subject 
to the action of under-cuiTents and swirls \vhLch have eroded tiic 
surface without carrying away tlie mineral, and being, as it is, in 
close proxiniiry to lead-bearing liraestione, the carbonate oi lead, 
which is lighter than galena, may have been carried by such, cur- 
rents to the site of the tin deposits ; carried it must have boon some- 
liow or other, for there it is, but no river could have brought it. 

Above Eaiiisita, there are some stiff rapids and tho river passes 
through mountain fastnesses presenting some of tho 'wildest and 
most attractive scenery that tho mind can conceive of; lofty inoiin- 
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tain walls rise pei-pendioularly from the water’s edge and along the 
line of vision vistas of cliff, rock and foliage, all mingled in pic- 
tnresque confusion afford a rich succession of dioramie views, and 
as evening approaches one may occasionally descry in the far dis- 
tance some isolated limestone peak suddenly jutting island-like 
from amidst the sea of jungle, its saffron-tinted crest illuminated 
by the sunset and gleaming like a topaz from out the emerald settiuo- 
of the suri'ounding forest. ’ “ 

Indeed it may be said of the limestone country of Patani that it 
is a scenic kaleidoscope of ^lature’s choicest construction. 

WILLIAM CAMEEON. 
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words upon this mysterious and unexplained meni al 
common amongst the iuhahitaiits of the 
straits Settlements and of the Malay Peninsula, will 
not, I hope, he thought out of place in the pages of this 
^ Journal. 

I must premise that I write without any of that special know- 
ledge which -vvould he valuabie as hearing upon the pathological 
side of the subject, and also with a Malayan experience strictly 
limited by my acquaintance with the inhabitants of the Peninsula 
from Kedah southward to Singapore. I am encouraged, however, 
to put upon paper the result of my own observations with regard 
to Utah by the fact that none of what I may call the stock 
writers upon Malayan subjects seems to have noticed this very 
noticeable form of disease in any detail ; and I am further infiu- 
enced by the hope, that those better qualified than myself, both by 
width of experience and by scientific knowledge, will now he led 
towards the elucidation of phenomena, interesting to most and 
experienced by all of the residents in this part of the world. 

In the few remarks which 1 have to oiler upon the peculiarities 
of this disease ( so I must call it for want of a better term ), I pur- 
pose to limit myself to those facts which have fallen under my own 
personal notice and I shall also restrict myself to an account of its 
exhibition amongst Malays proper, f 


It has not escaped mo that the word hifalk has Ijeoa used all tlinaigh this paper iu 
defiance of all rules of grammar. But I have thought it best not to coniuse those who 
may not be acquainted with the Malay language, and have accordingly used the word 
latah throughout as both adjective and substantive. 

t By this term I would include all branches of the Malay race with which I am 
acquainted. 




Itliiis define my object, so as to bring what I have to say within 
the very narrow limits o£ a paper written ( without preparation 
and at short notice ), rather with the view o£ throwing out siigges- 
tioDs for the consideration of more capable observers, than as 
pretending to a tolerably exhaustive treatment of a wide subject. 

Lest I should be supposed, however, even after this explanation, 
to maintain that latali is peculiar to those o£ Malay origin, I 
must state parenthetically that, in my search after this peculiarity, 
I have found it, outside the MaJay race, weakly exhibited in a 
ver}^ small percentage o£ Tamils, and strongly exhibited in an 
erj:Ually small proportion of Bengalis, I have noticed traces of the 
in t^vo so-called Sikhs,” and, curiously enough, the most 
marked sufferer I have ever met was a pure Nubian, -whose 
appearances in these waters, as dreman on board an Ocean steamer, 
were few and far between. 

I have never observed a trace of the disease in any member of 
any of tlie Chinese races resident in the Straits. The considera- 
tion of the questions of race and latitude as bearing upon latali 
would lead me now too far a-field. I hope to treat this branch of 
subject in a future paper, but here, as I have said, I have to 
do with latah amongst Malays only. 

What is latali'^ 

The derivation of the word seems veiled in the obscurity whicli 
the origin and nature of the disease itself. 

I do not find the word in Maesdex at all ; IfAVEii] explains 
it by “ indisposition nerveiise chez les femmes, dans laqiielle elles 
diseut tout ee qui leur vient a la bouohed’ 

A more modern lesieographer translates the word as ticklish,” 
and another recent etymologist connects it, in defiance of spell- 
ing, with, melata to creep. This bold derivation wdll commend 
itself, I fancy, chiefly to those classes of English-speaking ladies who 
connect nervousness ” and ‘‘the creeps,” but this ingenious 
surmise, even if correct, only throws the diff culty one step further 
back. 

I can find no derivation which satisfies me either for laiah ov 
for -melata. 
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persons of a pecxiliarly nervous organization, ranging from those 
wlio, from tlieir mental constitution, seem absolutely subservient to 
another’s will ; down to those who appear merely of a markedly 
excitable temperament. 

A pathologist would of course — and I trust I may noxv say will— 
differentiate and classify the different degrees of this mental pecu- 
liarity. Aq a non-scientist, J am content to treat the subiect in 
the broad light in which it is presented to the Malay mind by their 
own unscientific and comprehensive word lafaJi. 


No man, all Irishmen, is more touchy ” than a Malay. 

It is this nervous impressionability which leads to those myste- 
rious vendettas and unaccountable amoks, which so often place 
the European completely at fault in dealing with this otherwise 
charming and loveable people. And it is this intensified nervous 
s ensibility which is, I am convinced, at the base of the peculiarity of 
which I have to speak. I think i t will best serve the purpose — 
the admittedly humble purpose — I have in view, if I begin at what 
appears to me to be the bottom of the whole of the phenomena I 
have to notice, and to work up to the top, noting the divisions intc) 
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which these phenomena seem naturally to fall, withoirt any attempt 
at their seientific classification. 

Class A , 

In this class, I would place those subjects who appear to be 
affected merely by such excess of nerFous sensibility as is exem- 
plified by starting unduly at the sound of an unexpected and loud 
noise, or at the sight of an unexpected and distressing or alarming 
incident. 

So far, it might be said that, under parallel cireiimstances, a 
similar exhibition might be expected from any unit of any nation 
of the human race. But, having observed Malay latalis on num- 
berless occasions under the above conditions, I have noticed two 
peculiarities which seem to differentiate the mental shock which 



they undergo from that w’-hich Europeans experience under like 
circumstances. 

Pirstly, their irresistible impulse seems to be to strike out at the 


nearest object, animate or inanimate, and, secondly, their involim- 
tary exclamation is always characterised by what I must call 
obscenity, 

I cannot here enter into any particulars of this latter charac- 
teristic, but, so far as I have observed, and I have observed with 
careful interest, this element is never absent from the cry of a 
startled latah, who may, on ordinary occasions, appear the essence 
of propriety. 

I touch upon this point, because I believe it to be noteworthy, 
and when I come to speak of some of the peculiarities of latah 
women, I believe I shall be pardoned by those who may be inter- 
ested in the pathological view of the question. 

Class JB. 

In this class, I would place those sufferers whose nervous emo- 
tions are unduly excited without apparent, or, at ail events, without 
adequate cause. 

To proceed at once to illustration, 
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I have more than once met with river boatmen, who, when the 
w^'ord luaya (alligator) was mentioned, even in the course of 
casual conversation after camping for the night, would drop what- 
ever they might have in their hands and retire cowering to the cover 
of the nearest Jcajnng, 

I have enquired into every case of this description which came 
under my notice, and in no case could I learn that the man had 
any special reason for his terror in the way of a personal expe- 
rience. His friends explained that he was latalt^ and that to thorn 
explained everything. 

On one occasion, after a ciirious exhibition of this description, 
I shot an alligator on the bank next morning. The latah was, to 
my surprise, the first to approach the saurian, Against my earnest 
entreaties, he proceeded to pull the creature about, and finally 
forced its mouth open with a piece of firewood. 

His persecutors, his fellow-boatmen, stood at a respectful distance. 

An hour afterwards, as he was poling up tlie river, one of the 
crew called out to this man humja I He at once dropped his 
pole, gave vent to a most disgusting exclamation, and jumped into 
the river— an act which shewed that his morbid terror was (luite 
nnconnected with what might be supposed to be its exciting caiist^. 

More than one man have implored me not to mention the word 
harimau (tiger), and more than one have gone nearly insane 
■witli terror when the word tdar (snake) was spoken ** at ” 
him. ■ ■ 

In each ease of this description, my Malay companions solved my 
perplexity, at times very great, by saying ‘‘" dia latah, tuan. 

Similar cases must he familiar to many who read this Journal, but 
the instance I have quoted of the man who became limp and nerve- 
less from terror at the mention of the word huana and who 
afterwards w’^as the first to handle a hwaya, of whose death no 
one was assured, presents a curious mental contradiction, of which 
I await the explanation. 

I may add that a ;p(mit7i(j (medicine-man) who exhibited extreme 
distress at my mentioa of the word tiger, ’V was one of the few 
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mea I have met oat here who habitually passed uighta in the 
jungle alone. There was here no question of the superstitious 
reyerence which Malays have for this animal, or of their dislike 
to hearing it called by its regular name. The man’s fear was 
latah, and his friends, though apparently much amused, told me 
that this was his peculiarity, and I was careful not to offend again. 

With regard to snakes, perhaps the horror with which these 
sufferers hear the word, is more marked still. 

Such cases, however, as I say, must he familiar to most readers 
of these pages. The class of cases in which those afflicted are led 
to believe in the actual presence of a reptile, where the sane only 
see a bit of string, or a piece of rotmt, belong to another — the 
fourth — division of my subject. 

Class 0 . 

To this class seem to belong all those persons who, without 
encouragement, and involuntarily, imitate the words, sounds or 
gestures of those around them. 

These led ah subjects cannot, I think, be widely classed under 
the head of ‘‘ village idiots.’' 

Their disease, is, I have gathered from experience, as a rule, spas- 
modic, by which I mean that it is marked by inter? als of mental 
regularity, while all other phases of this complaint are, so far as 
I have observed, persistent. 

This imitative propensity is often combined with the other cha- 
racteristics of latah, hut I have marked many cases in which it 
stands by itself. 

I have tried, but tried in vain, to lay down any rule for the perio- 
dicity of these attacks. They appear to vary in the period of 
their recurrence, not only as regards one lataJi compared with 
another, but also in the case of any individual sufferer. 

Here I may remark, that the Malays themselves draw a distinct 
line between and insanity proper. 

Their definition of the narrow border line which separates mad- 
ness and mental health, does pot satisfy me, still less ■would it 
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satisfy those kiadlj moralists who contend that all men are, to 
some degree, insane. But I am dealing with a Malay siibject as 
treated by Malays, and therefore draw attention to the fact that 
nothing can be more distinctly defined than their several attitudes 
towai-ds an orang glia and an omng Utah 
A strong case ot this division of latah, which has come under iny 
notice, was as .Kuala Jumpol, when .1 was crossing ihe Malay 
Peninsula' in 1870. ^ -v'-m 

I there met a young Malay who was of material assistance to our 
party in pulling our boat across a narrow watershed into the Tlii 
Surcting, His comrades told me the man was Zr/f a//, but I could 
see 110 thing in his conduct or conversation which was not perfectly 
■rational. 

Some twenty-four hours after making his acquaintance, one 
night wo lot off a signalling rocket for t he amusement of those i 

who had given us assistance (none of those present had ever seen d 

a rocket before). I was preparing to fire a second rocket m 3 ^self, j 

when the Utah piislied me violently aside, snatched the torch from H 

ray hand, fired the rocket, and fell down on his face making an . I 

unintelligible noise, to all appearance the expression of iear. f 

I was somewhat startled, such rudeness and violence being quite i 

foreign to the Malay character. When 1 sought an exp]anati(»u 
from the by-standers, I was informed laconically '' Utah, imnJ' ! 

Kext morning when I met this man, I found him perfectly 
rational and perfectly respectful. : 

I saw him standing alone on the bank as wo put off down-stream, . i 

and I waved ray hand to him. To my surprise he began w'-aving ' i 

his hand frantically in return, and continued to do so till I lo»st ! ^ 

him at the first bend of the stream. I had began to whistle an air, * \ 

He also began wdiistling. His imitative faculty did not quite lead ; | 

him to a reproduction of the tune, but the fact of an up-country * j 

Malay’s whistling at all is sufficiently remarkable. As I rounded . ^ I 

the bend, I saw him still waving and heard him still whistling. . ! 

The steersman to whom I turned came out with the stereotyped ^ 

formula Dta haniak Utah, iuanJ^ I hope my poor friend’s exer* , } 

tions ceased wdien their exciting cause passed out of sight. I 
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A Malay woman, of respectable poBition and exceedingly res- 
pectable age, was introduced to me some time ago as a strong latak 
subject. 

I talked to lier for at least ten minutes, without perceiving any- 
tbing abnormal in her conduct or conversation. Suddenly her 
introducer threw off his coat. To my horror, my venerable guest 
sprang to her feet and tore off her habayah. My entreaties came 
too late to prevent her continuing the same course with the rest 
of her garments, and in thirty seconds from her seizure the paro- 
xysm seemed to be over. 

What struck me most in this unsavoury performance was the 
woman’s wild rage against the instigator of this outrage. She kept 
on calling him an abandonned pig, and imploring me to kill him, 
all the time that she was reducing herself to a state of nudity. 

One more instance : 



I have met a man several times lately who is a very strong latah 
subject. He is cook on board a local steamer, and is naturally 
(alas, for human nature ! ) the butt o£ all the crew, who daily and 
almost hourly exercise their clumsy wit — the wit of sailors plus 
orientals — at his expense. 

All this skylarking, however, had a tragical ending the other day, 
which illustrates the point of which I am speaking. 

This cook was dandling his child forward one day ; one of the 
crew came and stood before him with a billet of wood in his arms, 
which he began nursing in the same way as the latah was nursing 
his baby. Presently he began tossing the billet up to the awning, 
and the cook tossed his child up also, time for time. At last, the 
sailor opened his hands wide apart and let the wood fall upon the 
deck, and the cook immediately spread out his hands away from 
the descending child, who never moved again after striking the 
boards. 

A parallel case will at once suggest itself to all old residents in 
Singapore, where a Malay latah ayah, who saw her master tear up 
a letter and throw it out of the window, promptly threw a basket 
of clean clothes which she was carrying out of the opposite win- 
dow, with the simple apology that she could not help doing so. 
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These il lustrations inn, j be thought trivial and unworthy of a 
grave subject. I have not selected these four instances from a 
host of similar personal recollections without consideration. 

Two exemplify the mental warp 1 have attempted to describe, 
as entirely upsetting all Malay ideas of decency and propriety. 

The third seems to shew how this imitative impulse may, on 
occasions, override what is admittedly one of the strongest feelings 
in all, matured minds. ' 

And the fourth- — well — the fourth is a true story, amusing, if 
embamssiiig in its results, and illustrative of the same mental con- 
dition as that in the more tragical story which preceded. 

Class D. 

The phenomeiia which belong to this division of my subject 
seem to call for the skill of a Mesmeb to elucidate. 

I shall content myself, as before, with simply stating what 
I believe to be the facts of the case, and leave theory to those who 
come after me. 

I have repeatedly been brought into contact with Malays afflict- 
ed with latali, who, without any effort on my part, have at once and 
completely abandoned themselves to my will and po wers of direc- 
tion. 

I have, at different times, tested my power over many of these 
subjects, in every conceivable direction, and I |have satisfied myself, 
in each case, that my influence over the diseased mind was prac- 
tically without limit. 

As I cannot claim for myself any special strength of will, J am 
eoiisequently led to the conclusion that the abandonment of self- 
control depends upon the mental weakness of the patient and not 
'"'Upon the. will-strength of .the agent. 

By this I mean to convey that every latak subject of this class is 
under influence of others, not so afllicted, to approximately the same 
extent, and that this influence is not proportional to the varying 
force of cdiaracter of the different individuals who may choose to 
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I. -UU tempted to supply iimtances of tin. phase of I 
.fram t.om doing so advisedly. The proof of vhat I havo’shfU 
. m eve^- one:s hands, but I much question the good taste ow! 

foV;^ .l■eU^XTfi"" this direction, unki 

ioi a i^jiuly EC'jeiitific purpose. 

I have not myself experimented upon a Utah for some years mv] 
1 luac never done so witliout subsequent regret. " ' 

remembered, that the patient wlio at one's biddiim 

^trid~r tv''"'" itou, or sirifce.s a byt 

n h r r''”: -T/" ®®“«ons of tL 

le^t.u oDasement winch he ,s exhibiting, and resents his de-radi 

non most iritenselv. 

I hare ahi ays felt, however, that such e.xhibi dons dcoradc tte 
lairopean as mncli ns they do the Makv, 


The ksi division of the subject which I have to notice here is 
themamlestation of the disease exclusively amongst women ’ 1' ^ 
poimmr c araerer of thk Journal forbids my entmunv iS dohi 
or illustrations under this heading- ' 

O ’ 

Cxitnc ..b.,„iK^ot virtue and moral self-restraint fseldom a nro 
lumeiit cimraeteristic of Malay belles). ■ ^ ‘ ’ 

lint it i, vorv .!arl|i„g ,„ 5 „d jg,, 
f!.n™ diittr‘'- ’”1“ “■»"'■ ''■■““t « ««ou in 

..t;::? inV^^or.^n'ir •” “• 
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nomenoii m opposed io natural laws, that I seek in vain for its 
sati sfac tory explan, a ti on. 

I liave already remarked tliat the exclamation of a startled hifrth 
is always cliaraeterised by indeeenej’, and eornecting these two 
extremes of my subject, I cannot Imt think that the whole of tlii.s 
mental anomaly miglit posmbly be traced to some stnietnra! peeii- 
Uartiy which has hillierto esca[)ed the specialist’s attention,^' 


IT, A. O’BIITEN 


UP retrurtlH hihth i-'.nbject«i wbo ksn’i 
■yei fno f-prirso lV:r ji.o to vrninr 

.■'6“” are li1cuf/k*ul, T hav(‘eoMTJ n 
5> ,^o h;.’ ihuMi vnluotj 


■“ I have brt'u <'nrieri:nu' ko' horut* ttia 
aiho i*M!n‘'aitied ]>ur, ku'IP I ha^o c 
iiaona'iy matuiv-l 
'I'na} Ok* ipwiail i'a.a aiuii 
'k-olir. a ad I iioiXi ta !o a 
uliiah caiJU'i', lie. 

At pre.-vaJ,. hovvf'vor wlu'i 
hare ip a lla^v in ni.v luea 
i,\iialc iiuiar'tion. 


I'furn defoi'ilve mir.rmfirHJii, or feim wilfn! tTii%mro!'iTiH{ 
^ Nvliirb de^tivi.V'-, as iar U', Aritlimetic (••■nceineii, 
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A. new. edition was recently advertised of Mr.. Moxky’s book 
Jam; oTj How to, Manage a Colony (1861.)/’ and tlie work tleseiwes 
to be read by all wlio are concerned with eastern administration. 
It was written with a hearty appreciation of the many excellent 
points in the 'N’etherlands Indian Government, some of the best 
of wdiich— the village-police system, for example — originated in 
the brief rule' of the .English and .Sir S. Ba.fples. Bfr.hloxET 
drew a wholesome moral, and one which has since been recognised 
to some extent by the Indian Government, out of *■ the wdde-spread 
misery and discontent arising from onr plan of making the 
debtor’s land liable to be sold to pay the creditor^ claim,” com- 
pared with the Java method, tinder which the Native nobles 
‘Miave never been subjected to such losses by the operation of 
laws unsuited to their state of society and again in contrasting 
our annexations in Oiide, Ac. with the Hutch adherence to old treaty 
engagements in Java. He points out that they became the protec- 
** tors and the real rulers of the Preanger about the same period of 
‘‘ last century that we adopted those functions towards the Nawabs 
ofBengal and the Carnatic. The Preanger has over since been as 
“ much in thc^ Dutch power as Bengal and the Carnatic arc in ours. 

But to this day the country is governed by tlie descendants of 
‘‘ the Native princes with wliom the Dutch treaties tvere made 

In pecuniary difficulties, almost in bankruptcy, the 

Java Government sternly withstood the temptation of relioving 
their wants by iinne.ving tlio Preanger and by taxing its inhab- 
itants.” 

The greater part of the work deals witli tho“ culture system” of 
Governor-General Van bex Boscit (1832), and mueli of K.ArFLEs' 
prior reorganisation was necessarily modified by its introdindion. 
As to these changes, the financial results have been most successful ; 
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and, in some respects, sneli as the abolition of the ^‘ ryotwary’’ ten- 
ure, it may be conceded that the new methods were altogether an im- 
proyement on ^ the old ones. Taken as a whole, Vaf def Bosch’s 
experiment was a great, and striking success, which, as a new depar- 
ture, deserves all the credit which Mr, Mohet has given it, None 
the less it is questionable whether, in working out the experiment, 
Yais i)eh Bosch’s successors have not paid too much regard to its 
fiscal aspects, and too little to other considerations ; and it may be 
added tha-t any comparison at the present time between the fiiianccrt 
of British and Netherlands India would give ?ery different result.^ 
to those before Mr. Mohey in 1861 . 

In the second volume, Mr. MoHEr'has treated somewhat lightly 
of the constitutional and judicial chcanges which vrere made in 
Bafeles’ system. The points, of Baffles’ organisation which 
were tluis affected he summarises as follows : — 

“ TIlc Natives of rank above that of village tdiiefs werewleprived 
“ of their old power. ^ ^ ^ '*• 

A system of criminal and cml justice vvas established after 
the Indian form, having a European for sole judge, with a jury 
of Native assessors, whose opinion, when contrary to his own, the 
European could set aside. 

“ Equality of rights, duties and imposts was prodairned for all, 
“ without preference of race, creed, or family.” 

It is ill regard to the alterations'-.. made in .these matters that a 
good deal of doubt has been felt as to the justice of Mr. Mo2^ey’s 
preference of the Netherlands Indian to the British. India n sys- 
tem. He seems to find fault -with. Baffles’ sympathy for 
the energetic English idea that men of all races must like 
‘‘ indepeiicleiice,” and he has no fault to find with the W eciana” and 
Begency” courts, in w^hicdi he found justice administered ac- 
cording to Native ideas,” and giving universal satisiaetion ” 
because ‘'modified by the Dutch and assimilated to Native ideas 
'' and requirements.” ( p. 67 .) 

Unfortunately for those who tlioiighi Baffles’ \'iew,s were the 
sound ones, it was just in regard to these matters liiat e:\aer and 
reliable information, ivas most inaccessible. The BN)rv of jfa.x 
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IJavolaar” sr4gjj,'estt‘d that there was much to ho saiil on the 
other side ol: the question : but then that work was n fiction, pub- 
lished anonymously, and under ci re iim stances in which true impar- 
tiality was hardly :to he looked for.. Mr. .Money did iiotgiYe, and 
does not appear .to ha.ve had before him, the text of the llegulatioiis 
of the Government of K'etherlands " India, slmviug the exact 
terms, of the Coiistitution of Government; and,. until latelv, any 
full enquiry into the actual -working .of this part of the systciu 
could hardly have been prosecuted, except. in the Courts of Java 
itself. ', 

But I),r. .0. P. K. WiNCKEL, a lawyer in Samarang, has 
removed .all difficulties on thi.s head by , publishing a very careful 
and scholarly ‘‘ Essai stir les Principes rdgissant rAdministratiim 
de la Jiistiee aux Indes Orientales Hollandaises'’ (Samarang and 
Amsterdam, 1880), and admirers of Mr. Money’s book will not do 
amiss to see for themselves what is to be said on this part of tlie 
subject by an old practitioner of the very Courts in question. A few 
extracts is all that space here permits, but J)r. WixcKErAs account 
of the Native Codes (pp. 65 to 85), in particular, cannot fail to 
interest many, members of our Society. 

In a short Preface, our author first refers to the essential apatlsy 
of the Mother Country, iiotwithstaiiding much political disciissioii, 
which he explains as follows : — 

“ Alfranchies dii joiig de parti, de gcnereiises natures out senti ce 
qu’avait cPavilissant pour rexploiteur ie systeme d’apre.s lequol les 
grands travaux publics dont s’eiiorgueillit la Hollande, out 6tv 
’’ payes par le Javanais. ^ ^ ^ # # # 

A quoi tieiit, aetuellemeiit, le pea de coiinaissauces exaetos 
quant aux colonies, qu’on trouvo chez nos iiommes d’etat? 

‘‘ Le fait est qu’ils se tro a vent dans une position assez dcsagrcable. 
La nation, hahituce a voir defrayer par ses possessions d’outre- 
mer uiie partie du budget national, ne peat se faire a Vidce d’y 
“ renoncer, et reeule, par consequent, devant les grandes mesiires 
qii’on voudrait biea prendre pour le bonheiir des colonies, luais 
“ qni eouteraient de fortes sommes. 
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Bcs lors, on n'aime pas trop a approfondir radministraiion des 
colonies. Eiie n’apprendraife que des claoses liiimiiiantes, mais 
“ iiTeinediables a moiiis de grands sacrifices pecuniaires. 

Obaque fois qu’un journaliste liollandais vient ji Java; on sent a 
cliaqiie liguo qne les interets de ia metropole sont porir lui I© 
principal. Si meme Tore des excSdants coloniaiix est irrevocable- 
meiit fermee, la Holland©^ c’est pour lui un point sans conteste 
doit toujours exercer sa tutelle etroite et soiipcoimeuse. 

La socictc aux Indes ne sait point ce qu’ii lui faut, etc., etc. 

“ A peine ime amice s’ecoule-t-elle, ot deja notre liomme aban- 
“ donne sa bamiiere, pour tourner ses armes contre la mere pa trie. 
Souvent il n’a qiie trop raison. Son journal devient done pcnible 
a lire, et on ne le lit point, en Hollande du moins. 

II s’ensuit qiie la petite classe qiii pourrait le mieux ren- 
seigner le public, est considerce eii Hollande aveo defiance.” 




f 
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He proceeds with a translation from the Hutcb text of tbe pre- 
sent Constitution, or Eeglement sur la Conduite du Groiivernement 
de rinde Hollandaise” (185-1). This is contained in 132 Articles, 
and to a great extent it corresponds witli the '' Colonial Eegula- 
tions,” under which the British Crown Colonies are administered. 

La traduction du Eeglement gouvernementab que j’ai fait© 
aussi servilement exacte que j’ai pu, n’a pas etc la partie la moins 
“ ardue de ma tache. Eedige dans un style dont la plupart des 
‘‘ Hollandais non jurisconsultes ne coinprennent point la phrase- 
ologie harbare, le texte est absoliiment rebelle a la version dans 
un langage aussi clair et aussi precis que le frangais.” 

A few of the early Eules may be thought worth quoting, from 
this new French version, for their general interest : — 

2. Le Gouverneur General doit etre Hollandais et avoir ac- 
compli I’age de 30 ans. 

II est nomme et revoque par le Eoi; il ne lui est point permis de 
so demettre de sa dignity ni de quitter ITnde Hollandaise, sans 
autorisation du Eoi. 

8, Le vice-president et les membres du Conseil de I’Inde Hol- 
landaise, doiveiit etre Hollandais ©t avoir treute aiis rcyolus. 
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‘‘ ncur G-rnrral pout, danBriutiTcfc dc la tranquillity ot de Tordre pii- 
])lk‘S, indiquoi* a, des person nos noes clans Tlnde llollamlaise cer 
taine locality pour y scjoiirner, on leiir iiiterdire le sojoiir dans 
cortaines local itcs.’^ 

Articdes G7 to 75 are tliose wliicli deal expressly ^vitll the Java 
system of ruling the Natives, and are as follows • 

07. Pour autant qiie le permettent les circonstances, la popu- 
lation indigene est laissye sons la conduite imnnkliate de sos pro- 
pres chefs, noimncs on reeonnus par le gouverneiuent, assujetiis 

“ a tel controle supcrieiir qui est ou sera etabli par Ic Gonverneur 
General, par des preeeptes generaux ou speouinx. 

08. ‘‘ La division dii territoire de I’lnde irollandaise en pro- 
vinces a lieu par le Eoi. 

Dans les provinces, radmiuistration a lieu an nom du Gouver- 
neur Gmuh'al par des fonctioimairos superieurs, sous des litres 
hierarchiques fixes ou a fixer. 

‘‘ liO Gouvernctir Gviu-ral arivte les instructions dc cos fouetiou- 
“ naires supthieurs ct regie lours relations avee les differents eol- 
legos et fonctionnaircs, avee les commandants inilitaires et iuee 
les commandants des vaisscanx dc guerre de FEtat. 

“ Tant quhl n’en esi pas dispose autrement, Faiitorite civile c»t 
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‘‘ Dans cliaque rc%ence il est nomm6, avec le titre liierarchiqiie 
‘‘ que comportent les usages indigenes, un regent, dioisi par le 
(loarrerneur G-eneral parmi la population indigene. 

Les instructions cles regents et leitr position yis-a-vis des fone- 
tionnaires europeens sont fixees par le Q-ouverneur General. 

La cliarge de rc%ent a Java venant a vaquer, il est clioisi pour 
siiccesseiir, autant que faire se pent, Tun des ills on parents du 
‘‘ dernier regent, sanf les conditions de ca.pacite, de zele, d’honnetete 
“ et de ddelite. 

70. ‘‘ La ou il le juge neeessaire, le Goiiverneiir General divise 
les regen ces en districts. 

Chaque district est adniinistre par nn chef indigene avec tel 
titre hiiTarehique que comportent les usages indigenes. 

“ Les instructions des chefs de districts et leurs rapports avec 
“ les fonctionnaires europeens sont fixes par le Gouverueiir Gene- 
. ral 

71. Sanf Tapprohation de Tautorite provinciale, les communes 
“ indigenes^^ elisent lenrs chefs et leurs administratenrs. Le Goii- 

verneiir General maintient ce droit contre toute infraction. 

A ees communes est laisse Parrangement de leurs interets 
locaux comme elles I’entendeiit, eii observant les regulations 
‘‘ emanant du Gouverneur General on de Pautorite provinciale. 

La oh les dispositions des al. 1 et 2 de cet article ne eoncor- 
dent pas avec les institutions du peiiple on avec des droits acquis, 
elles ne sont point introduites. 

1 72. Les fonctionnaires, revetus du pouvoir provincial supreme, 

sont compchenfcs pour faire des reglejiients et ordoniianees de 
‘‘ police. Ils peiivent ctahlir des peines contre leur contravention. 
<^apr^s des regies a fixer par Acte Legisiatif General, 

73. Les etrangers Orientaux ctablis dans Plnde Ilollandaise 
sont rminis dans des quartiers separi%, autant que faire se pent, 
“ sons la conduite de leurs pro pres chefs, 


Further ou iii the essay, at p. 148, the author points out how this privileg’e 
ot election is sometimes violated by the functionaries and how much is 
needed some judicial control over these village elections. 
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Le Grouverneur General a soin ce qu© ces chefs soient pourvus 
cles instructions necessaires. 

74. Partont ou la population indig:-!!© n\'st point laissee en 
jouissance closes i)ropres institutions jucliciaires, la justice aux 

“ Indes Eollaiidaises est rcndue au nom dti Eoi. 

75. Quant aux Europeens, 1 ’administration de la justice on 
inatiere civile et commerciale, aiiisi qu’en maticre peiialo, est 
fondee sur dos Actes Legislatifs Gleneraux, concordant autaut (|ue 
faire se pent avec les lois cxistant on Iloilande. 

Le Gouverneiir General, d'accord avec ie Couseil tie iMiuh* 
Holla uclaise, est competent pour declarer applicables a la popnla- 
tioii indigene ou bieii a uue partie do cette population, les dis- 
positions de ces Actes Legislatifs, a co susceptibiee, ct modifiees s'il 
y a lieu. 

Sauf les cas dans lesquels pareille declaration a eu lieu, ou 
dans lesquels des indigenes se sont assiijettis do plein gro au 
droit civil et commercial etabli pour les Europeens, lo jugc indi- 
gene applique les lois religieiises, institutions ct coutiimos des 
indigenes, en tant cj[u’elles no sont point cii opposition avec des 
principes d’equite et de justice general ement reconnus.” 

The only other artiedes of interest here are 115 to llS, dealing 
with slavery and debt-slavery : — 

115. “ Le 1 janvier 1860, au plus tard, resclavage est aboli 
dans toute ITnde Hollandaise. 

Les mesures, servant ii preparer graduollement et a lucttre a 
execution par degres et pen a pen cette abolition, ainsi que les 
indemnisations qui peuvent eu decouler, sont prises par Ade 
** Legislatif General. 

Dans le rapport dont il est question ii Fart. 60 ai. 1 Loi Fonda- 
mentale dn Eojaume, il est dit tons les ans ce qui a etc fait en 
“ execution du present article. 

116. La traite, rimportation et la vente publiquo d’esclavcs 
sont interdites. 

*'* Les personnes amences d’aillcurs commo esclaves, sont iibres des 
qidelles se trouvent sur le territoir© de V Indo Hollandaise. 
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117. Les droits efc les obligations dcs inaitros vis-a-vis des 
'' escL'ivcs se trouvaiit dans Tlnde, Hollandaise sent par Acio 

•* Legislatif General. 

IIS. .Dans Java et Madoiira il reste defend ii de prendre des 
gens eii gage^ comnie sCirate pour dettes. 

Cette proliibitioii est appliqiiee par le GoiiYeriieiir Gencn-al a 
teiles parties des possessions bors de Java et de Madoura,.^ on 
rctat social le permet. 

*•' Les Actes Legislatifs G-Aicraux rc%lantla captivitApour dettesf 
‘‘ la oil il lie pent encore etre aboli, tendent a en favoriser Faboli- 
tion. 

La condition de captif pour detfces iie passe point aiix eiifaiits 
dll debiteur. 

II est defendii de transporter outre-iner des captifs pjoiir dettes.' ’ 


After the text of tlie Eegiilations comes the comment upon the 
judicial section of the Ui^glement (Articles 74 to 104). A full 
dissertation is given upon Article 74 in particular (quoted above), 
which deals with the working of the Indigenous Courts : — - 

Le leeteiir a dii s apercevoir de eeci : des le premier mot, il y 
a bifuroatioii dans 1 administration de la justice aux Indes ITol- 
landaisGs. D un cote, la justice royale ; de rautre, rautonomie in- 
•Aligene, =5?= # * 

“Le gouvernement hoUaudais est parfcout plus on moins lie a 
cet vgard par des pro messes semblables on des traites explicites. 
Dans les iiegociatioiis pariementaires il a avoue qiie cet ctat de 
choses existait aussi dans le pajj^s de Ternate et de Tidore, dans 
les royaiiines eonfedercs de Celebes, enfin dan les iles de Bouton, 
'' do SoLimbawa, de Bali et de Lombok. 

Lfc nous cro^mns qu’il ne les a pas tons nommes. 




i. . ^ ^ “ Cetts forme malaise tie FeBcIavage pour dettes, 

avec ooligdtion de travail dans la maison dn creancier, nVexiste plus mainte- 
qu enqiiekiuesprov^^^ Par ordonnance de 1S72 (Bulletin des Lois 1 14), 
a etc (loienclu de prendre de nouveaux pidsonnier pour dettes. L’insbitu- 
i 77' 7 • '^11 les pays adniinistHs directemmt par Uimmolr 

.IfTiT des Lois 1853 , 110 , 43, IV. b; aveo ]a moit ou la lib&a- 

fcioix acfe mallieureux qui en 1S72 subisBaient encore ce triste sort.*’ 
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B’est etabli de longue 


date iiuc iiig6reiu*o 




Heur(3usoniout', il. 
ivEormatrieo ; surtout la ou Ton xi’a point affaire a dcs prineey, 
“ inais souleiueut a des populatious. Avec de Fadressc efc beaueoup 
do iiKuiagcmoatB, il a doja. etc fait beaueoup. 

‘‘ Oar, 118 le dissiuiulons pas, il ii’y a rien de jiliis detestable ipio 
“cefcte autoiiomie judiciaire indigme. 

Uii peuple coiiriiieraiit fait cBuvre iminorale s’il n’assiiuio 2c 
premier devoir d’au goiweniement, radiuinistration de la justice. 
‘OLes peuples asservis n’ont plus les qualitcs reqiiiscs pour ctre 
'•dcs juges integres. lies ter dans la l%alite est impossible a un 
bo mine de c^Deiir, e t le fonotionnaira qui renvoie aux institutions 
‘' autonomes indigenes tel on tel accuse fait abso liiinent la meme 
‘‘ cliose qiie Pilate. Bien souveiit on a suiyi cet exemple nefaste; 
'' et meme, parmi les personnes qui n’en out point de notions rle 
“ pisii et qui cependant decideiit des lois ii Batavia et on Hollande, 
il y on a qui osent pretendro que toute ing crence est facheuse. 

Heiireusemeiit, nous i’avoiis deja dit, le goiivernement liolian- 
“ dais a toujours pris les coudees assea franclies a cet i%ard. 

Il a commence par s’arroger partout le droit do grace. C’est 
‘‘ line beresie : etant devolu an G-ouvernear-G'cneral par uii article 
[52] dll Ecglement siir la Conduite du Grouveruemeiit, il iie pout 
5tre oxercc qii’ayant c%ard an § 2 de Fart. 27, cite ci-dossiis, 
qui limite Fapplicatioii dii Eeglenient tout eiitier. Les traites, 
dll moins ceux conolus avec les princes indigenes de Java, sont 
muets a cet egard. 

Les rigueurs de Fautonomie indigene sont done tempercb^s eii 
“ premier lieu par des graces, Les Gouveni curs des posscssioim 
“dll debors sont invites a prater leur cone ours pour iaire dispa- 
raitro ces peiiies qui sont une bonte pour iin goiivernement 
“ civilise, et dont le lecteur rencontrera des ecbantilloiis dans le 
“ cours de ce travail. 

“ Il ost vrai que cette immixtion liumanitaire a son cotc facbeux. 
“Elle dissimule Fatrocite du sjstemc, &c. 


Then follow particulars of the hearing of several oases before 
Native tribunals, thus controlled, which the author brings forward 
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to sliow how the Java system works in practice, and how no influ. 
enoe which the Eesidents can exert in mitigation of the “ native 
justice” system, ade(piately counteracts the inherent want of 
equity and reason prevailing in such Courts. He ends with the 
following comment : — 

“ Finissons-en de ces liorreurs. E.sperons que sous I’inflnenee 
“ de I’autorito liollandaise, rautonomie judiciaire indigene cessera 
“ partout eomplctement ; que le legislateur comprendra enfin, quo 
‘‘ ce qui justifie rasservissement de I’indigene, e’est que FEiiropeen 
“ remplit partout lo premier devoir d’un peuple conqueraut, et ([ii’a 
la fin la verite soit d’aceord avee la Here maxime : toute iustice 
“ emane du Eoi.” 

lu discussing Article 75, Hr. Winckel deals'with some of the 
Native Codes at considerable length ( p. 65 ) and the first he 
refers to is the Iladcif Jjcw.h(igo, of Bencoolen : — - 

“ Dans le Eegt in Neerlandsch Indie, tome I, 256, on trouve une 
espece de codification des lois et eoutumes observees en Ben- 
“coulen, dans le Sud de Sumatra, Vhadat lembagci. Elle a ete faite 
“par un magistrat anglais, H. K. Lefrs ( la Compagnie anglaise 
ny etait point encore souveraine, mais administrait en faveur du 
souverain indigene) . Ce Code a etc public aussi en anglais sous 
“le titre ‘A commentative digest of the laws of the natives of 
that part of the coast of Sumatra, immediately dependent on the 
settlement of Fort Marlborough, and practised in the court of 
“■ that Eesidency.’ ” 

He concludes this portion of the Essay with a concise statement 
of the essential diflleulty that exists in carrying out any dual sys- 
tern or administering j ustiee : 

maintenant combien il est difficile a un 
Europeen de presider, I I’europdenne, comme primus inter pares, 

„ tribunal indigene. S’ll exeree un pouvoir administratif, les 
^ membres indigenes ne s’appHquent qu’a deviner ses intentions. 
Ce n est que lorsquils sent presides par un fonetionnaire special 
quils se hasardent quelquefois a avoir une opinion. Seul le 
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pretre donne par-ci par-la des raisons de son avis, ToiiSy apres 
avoir vote p. e. pour viagt ans do travaux forces, no se inontrent 
jamais offusques quand on opine : Moi, il me semble qne sixmois 
^‘^auffisent. Le clioeur reprend alors : tomn poimja sou hr ( io 
bon plaisir de inonsieur ) .” 

Tlie whole Essay is well worth reading, especially by those con- 
cerned with the administration of justice among the Malays in the 
Colony, for the Codes and Procedure of Java are often compared 
by Dr. Wikched, in a very instructive way, with those of the Straits 
vSettlements. But the latter portion of the Essay is, for the most 
part, technical in character, and the extracts already given will 
suiEce to show the wide ditference that exists between the judg- 
ment formed by the Calcutta and ^amarang lawyers, respectively, 
on this part of the Java system. 

The following passages must not, however, he omitted. The 
generous appreciation shown in them of 8ir Stamford Baffles, 
the English Administrator in Java during 1811-14, deserves recog - 
nition : — 

‘‘ Les Anglais, comme toujours dans la politique coloniale, out 
brillc par I’cnergie. L’homme de genie qui ctait I’advorsaire 
ckkdarc de I’infame systeme de la Noble ’’ Oompagnie ( holian- 
‘“daise), Stamford Baffles, abolit la torture, introduisit le jury 
— en quoi il avait tort, du reste— et pratiqua plusieurs nmtdiora- 
tions.’' (p. 48). 

In a foot note he adds : — 

'' Apres avoir etc force par son gouvornement de rondre Java 
aux llollandaivS, il fonda Singapore, afin de faire tort par le com- 
merce libre au vieux Ksystemo economique hollandais, encore en 
‘‘ vigueur maiiiteuant en grande partie a Java. Les rcsultats out; 
" etc briiknts. Ce grand lioinme enveloppait dans la meme hniw 
les Hollandais et leur svsteme abominable.'* 


Le mnrcchai Daendels aiissi, se plaignait da pen de capaeite 
ct de moralite des conseillers, et dhin esprit filcheux d’opposition 
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aa gouvei'nement. La Haute Cour sc melait de politique, rcfu- 
salt p. e. d’exe cuter les lois sur T exportation clii immcTaire, et 
servait de point d’appui aux fonctioDiiaires accuses de concussion. 

^‘Un autre grand liomme, STxUrroED Hapfles, goiiverneiir de 
Java sous la domination anglaise, contirme le dire de Daexdels, 
^•que racquittemont des gens riches etait chose ordinaire” (p. 2M). 

Much of the inconvenience and injustice inseparable from the 
system of indigenous ” Courts arises out of the confliet between 
tiiat judicial irrlvilege so dear to native feeling and the judicial 
equalifji, whicli European administrators not only'hold right for 
themselves, but feel bound to maintain in their Eastern dominions. 
What Dr. Wiis’ckel has to say on this subject (p. 179-20^) 
cannot be referred to at length, but deserves much consideration 
from any one wdio wishes to form a judgment upon ^Mhe Java 
System” as a whole. 


A. M. S. 
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The above is a rock wliicli, at low tide, bears a remarkable like- 
ness to a frog squatting. It is situated, witli some other and 
larger rocks, in the old Straits of Singapore, between Cliangi and 
the eastern end of Pulau tTbin, near the latter. The local accoimt 
of its origin i>s that, when mosquitos were as big as lowds, frogs 
were large in proportion, and that the living original of the rock 
in question in those days ventured a swim across the Straits, bur 
before be could reach land daylight appeared, and the adventurer 

was turned to stone where he was. 

As to the days when mosquitos were as big as fowls, it is said 
there was a king of the mosquitos — a Eaja INTyamok — who used peri- 
odically to devour all the maidens of the land; at last he had eaten 
them nearly all up, and for some time coxild not find one. But 
after some trouble, he found an old woman at home who had the 
daughter he ’was looking for, but the daughter tvas not in the 
house when he went there, and on his asking her mother, she told 
him the maiden was out in the held, so he went out after her, ami 
found lier, but she w^as burning some rubbish, and the smoke 
interfered unpleasantly with his approach, so he asked h^n* to 
desist from her disagreeable occupation, but she, having a shrewd 
idea of the object of his visit, declined ; and so it was that the way 
of keeping off mosquitos was discovered, and thenceforward, no 
doubt, thev declined in the scale of creation. 


D. V. A. II. 
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P E I G I A C H E H . 

( The Achinese Well. ) 



The above is a small well, about- four and a half feet deep, in tlie 
a’ocks on the sea-sbore of tlie soiitli coast of Johor, not for from 
Palau Kanas, which lies in the Johor Straits behind Piilaii Ltbiii, 
as seen from Changi on the E. coast of Siiigapo3*e. 

One tradition relates that the Achinese, wTien withdrawing from 
Johor after their attack on it, threw a stone into this well, declar- 
ing that tbe}^ would return wdieii it iloated. 

Some accounts attribute the making of the \veli to the Achinese 
themselves, and it is quite likely they did inal^e it, for the i^lace is 
near the mouth of the Johor inver, and it is an historical fact that 
they took Johor (Johor Lniiia?), after a siege of tweiity-niue 
days, in June, 1613, capturing and slaying at the same time some 
Dutch wlio happened to he there in a shipr'*" 

Another tradition in connection Avith this subject is of a pa- 
triotic hilt not historic order, and is to the following effect. 

When the Achinese invaded the country, the pendent spear-like 
fruit of the countless mangroves which fringe the coast were turned 
by some invisible and friendly power, into spears, and hurled them- 
selves against the enemy in such prodigious and unceasing showers, 
that the latter w'-ere soon convinced of the impracticability of their 
enterprise, and withdrew from a country so formidably protected. 
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DUTCH OCCUPATION OF THE BINDINGS, etc 


SiKCE tlie publication, oE tlie last number of the Journal, certain 
doeiimeiits have been found among the records in Malacca, which 
throw further light on the history of the Butch occupation of 
stations in Piilaii Pangkor, or Binding, and on the Pt^rak river. 
The foli-O’vving is brief p/vh/s of the principal of these : — 

Letter from the Governor- General and tlie Board of Adoiiuis- 
tration of the United East India Compaiij, dated 1st October, 
1661. ■ V ^ 

Pulau Dindiiig is mentioned for the first time in an order 
to cut there 200 pieces of a kind of rod-wood to bo sent 
to ^^Patria” (Holland). 

Letter from tho same, dated 5tli August, 1670. 

Order to take possession of Pulau Binding and to Inilkl 
there a stronghold of wood. 

Letter from the same, dated 31st October, 1670. 

Order that the garrison on Pulau Binding shall consist of I 
Sergeant, 3 Soldiers and 3 Sailors, and shall belong to 
the garrison of Perak. 

Letter from the same, dated 24th June, 1693. 

Order that no garrison shall he posted again at Pulau Bin- 
ding since the massacre by Pangliina Coelop, but that a 
. stone pillar is to be erected there having on one side, 
the arms of the United East India Company, and, ou ilw 
other, those of the United Provinces 

Letter dated 8th August, 1695. 

Order to re-eroct the prostrate pillar and to clean it yenrij 
and keep it in repair. 

Letter dated 24th June, 1721. 

■Repetition of the same order. 

Letter 'dated 20th November, 1745.— GoTernor-Oeuend Girs- 
T 31 AAE TTillem, Baron tak Imhoep. 

Order to build again a small fort at Pulau Binduig and to 
put there a garrison of 30 European and the same 
number of Native soldiers, but no Bugn, 
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Letter dated iStli October, 1748. — Goyeriior- General Gitstraaf 
WiijLEyfy Baron tax Imhope. 

Order to remove the garrison again on account of the insaln- 
brity of the place and to send them to Perak. 


I am able too, from the same source, to hx the date of the re- 
establishment of the post on the Perak river, which I was unable 
to do in the paper published in the last number ( see ‘‘The Diiteli 
in Perak,” Journal, No. 10, p. 245). Under the date, October 
22nd, 1740, it is stated that the under-factor, Mr. Ary VEUBEuaGK 
is sent to Pca*ak on a special mission to find out if the King will 
allow the East India Company to again erect a fort in his country 
and if be will enter into a contract to deliver all tin to the Company. 

The mission was, no doubt, successful, for the records mention 
the agreement entered into with the King of Perak dated the 25tli 
July, 1747, by wbieb he undertakes to deliver all the tin produced 
in ]ii>s counlTy to the East India Company exclusively at the rate of 
26 ducatoons (1 diicatoon ^ = 5s. Stl) per hliara of 375 lbs., 
besides two Spanish dollars for duty, and grants permission to the 
Dutch to build a fort anywhere at the mouth of the river and to 
require all vessels to call there for the purpose of being examined 
by the garrison. 

This is, of course, the engagement mentioned in the Malay manu- 
script as having been concluded in the reign of Sultan Mozafar 
Shau, ( see Journal, No. 10, p, 258). 

The list of Dutch Op2>erhooffen in Fex'ak ( p. 268 a) taken from 
Valextyx may be added to as follows : — 

16(31 — 106P Adeiaex Lucassoox. 

1661 — 16G8 JoiiAXXEs Brakel. 

1668 — ( ? ) Abe^aex VAX urb Walle. 


Malacca. 2< 


Old pillar-dollars, wliich are carefully preserved by some of the old inba- 
bitants in Perak’, are still called there ringgit julmittn. ( duoatoon). 
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/ Xo. 11, p- concluded ) 


Gallus FiiiBRTJGXNEUS (Gui.). The JuDgle-towL 
The common Jungle-fowl, the “ Ayam-ntan ot the Malays, is 
exceedingly plentiful throughout the Native States ; but I never a t 
with it on the island of Singapore, and it is not common, if, indeed, 

found at all, on Pulaii Penang. , , ^ i ? • 

Whether or not the Malay species, Temmincts G. m 

really distinct from the Indian, it is hard to say ; but if it is dis- 
tinct, both hinds are certainly found in the Malay counti , , 

while stationed in Pdrak, I shot, out of the 

unmistakable specimens of G. fermgmeus, with the rich golden 
hackles and white ear-patches, also birds of far darker, in one case 
almost black, plumage. But the 

much with domestic roosters from the villages, that I cannot help 
thinking these dark-coloured birds to be the results of 
course, particularly as many of them though very - 
a. fenlgimm, are not like one another, varying much in theinten^ 

sity of tlieir colouring. ' . 
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Ill Pa’ak I found Jungle-fowl breeding from March to July ; and 
tlie yoniig, wiieii three or four weeks old, were capital eating— far 
better than the full-grown bird, which has but little more game 
flavour than the ordinary domestic fowl 
At the first glimmer of daylight, and again towards evening, the 
Jungle-cocks may be heard in all directions, crowing loudly, and by 
very careful stalking may occasionally be got at ; but I found far 
the most successful plan Avas, either early in the morning, or else 
about sunset, to sneak quietly along the edges of clearings and 
patches of cultivation, which at those times the Jungle-fowl fre- 
quent in search of food ; and in this way ; by dodging from bush to 
bush, I frequently rendered a good account of them. Eut it re- 
quired the most careful stalking, as on the slightest alarm the birds 
ran into the thick jungle, where it was almost useless to follow 
them. Once or twice I shot them in thick cover by letting my dog 
hunt them up into the trees, which they did not leave till I was 
within range. 

In Province Wellesley the Malays decoy Jungle-fowl by imita- 
ting the crowing and flapping of the wings of the cock, when the 
birds coming to accept the supposed challenge are shot. 

The following are descriptions of birds I shot near Kuala Kangsa, 
P6rak : — The cock, though in magnificent plumage, wanted the 
white ear-coverts; he was about 22 inches in length, tarsus 3 inches ; 
irides orange ; head and neck covered with long golden hackles, 
darkest on the head and nape ; the hack and long upper tail-coverts 
rich chestnut, the latter of a golden hue ; primary and secondary 
wing-coverts black, glossed with metallic shades of purple and 
green; lesser coverts rich maroon; wing-quills dusky, with rufous 
margins to the outer webs ; tail black, glossed with green ; under- 
parts dull black, with some of the feathers edged with brown. 

The .hen is of much'' plainer plumage. Tipper parts brown, mi- 
nutely freckled with a paler and more rufous shade of the same 
colour, with some of the feathers pale-shafted ; the hackles are 
black, short, and edged with yellow ; underparts pale rufous-brown ; 
the feathers of the breast pale-shafted; length of bird about 15 
inches. 
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Gtallus tahtus (Shaw.)* 

In the Botanical Gardens at Singapore there was a specimen of 
this handsome Juiigle-fowd ; but probably it had been imported, 

Excalfactoeta chineitsis (Linn.). The Blue-breasted Quail. 

This tiny but most beautifully marked Quail swarms through- 
out the Malay States, being’found in almost every drypaddy-field 
or tract of scrub and grass-covered ground. It is difficult to flush, 
not rising until almost trodden on ; then, after skimming over the 
grass with a Partridge-like flight for fifty or sixty yards, it drops 
like a stone, and is hard to put up again, even with a dog. 

1'lie sudden way in which they drop to the ground frequently 
deceives the inexperienced sportsman, who, thinking he has made a 
.successful shot, hurries to where the bird apparently fell, and makes 
a long and fruitless search, while the object of his pursuit is run- 
ning as hard as it can lay legs to the ground to a distant part of 
the field. 

They are very good eating, but so small as to be scarcely worth 
a charge of shot ; and after being a few weeks in the country, and 
ceasing to look on them as a novelty, one seldom fires at them, con- 
fining one’s attention to larger game, in the shape of Snipe, Plover, 

The sexes are very unlike in plumage, the male being by far the 
more handsome and brightly-coloured bird. One, shot near Sai- 
Yong, Perak, on 24th April, was inches long ;irides deep crimson ; 
legs bright orange ; beak black ; head and upper parts brown j 
feathers of the back pale-shafted, and banded, mostly on one web 
only, with black ; wings pale brown, some of the coverts edged with 
rufous and bluish grey ; forehead, cheeks, sides of neck, and breast 
bright bluish grey ; moustache-streak and broad crescentic mark 
on throat pure white, bordered by a deep black line; chin and 
throat black ; abdomen ruddy chestnut. The female is not nearly 
80 boldly marked : one, shot at Singapore on 7th November, measured 

inches in length, tarsus f inch; legs orange; irides red-brown; 
superciliiiin, throat, and forehead rufous brown ; chin dull white ; 
breast dingy brown, with narrow black cross bars ; feathers of flanks 
much lengthened ; the white and black markings of the throat, also 
the chestnut abdomen of the male, were wanting. 
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EoLLTTLrs BorEOiJL (Scop,). The Crested Partridge. 

Tlioiigh not rare, tins bird is seldom seen, being Terj shy, and 
on the approach of danger trusting to its legs rather than taking 
flight. All mj specimens were snared in the neighbourhood of 
Kuala Kangsa. 

Captain Wabblaw-Ea:ms ay, tells me he found it plentiful round 
Mount Ophirjand I saw several skins in Malaccan- collections. 
These birds thrive well in confinement, but are not easily tamed : 
some which were in my aviary for several months w^ere always wild, 
hiding directly any one appeared insight; but early in the morning, 
w%en. all was quiet, and they thought they were not observed, they 
used to come out of their hiding-places and feed on rice and Indian 
corn. 

The male is veiy handsome, with a crest of red plumes on its 
head ; the female is without the crest, and of much duller colours 
than her mate. 

Eiiizotuera LONCrTBOSTRis, (Tcuim.). 

While stationed at Kufda Kangsa, PiVak, a Malay brought mo 
one of these curious Pheasant-like birds, which he had snared, and 
I put it in my aviary ; but it only lived a few weeks. 

I also saw a couple in confinement, at Singapore, in Mr. Wham- 
poa’s garden ; but he could not tell me anything about them, not 
even where they came from. They were about the size of a domes- 
tic hen, wings and tail sliort, legs whitish, tarsus spurred ; irides 
dark brown ; beak black, sharp, and very much curved; plumage 
rich brown, mottled and spotted with a darker shade of the same 
colour; at the base of the neck and on each side of it was a greyish- 
blue patch ; feet and claws very large and powerful. 

To a casual observer these birds look like the hens of some species 
of Pheasant. They are known among the Malays by the name of 
Burong salantiing.” 

Turistix PLTjMBiPF.s (Temiu.). The Black-breasted Bustard- 
Quail. 

For some time I put down this Bustard-Quail as Sykes’s T. tai- 
goor ; but apparently it is distinct from that species. 

It is very plentiful throughout Western Mai ay ana ; but I rarely 
found more than two or three together ; in fact, I generally'^ flushed 
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theiii Bingh", and. as a rule, ou ground covered witli scrub or long 
grass. Like all the Quails, they are very difficult to put up, trust- 
ing to their logs more than their wings. 

In my note-hook I have written as follows : — 

‘‘ Kuala Kangsjij Perak, 8th June, 1877. — To-day I shot a female 
specimen of the Malayan Turnix, almost identical with T. fai^oor 
of JSxKES : my bird measures inches; irides yellowish white; hill 
and legs bluish lead-colour: it has but three toes ; throat and upper 
part of breast black; imder-parts and the wings rufous brown, 
barred on the wings and loAver part of the breast with black ; head 
and neck freckled with black and white spots : claws white ; weight 
slightly over 2 oz. 

“ When walking through the jungle I often flush these Quail. 
Hinall open patches appear to he their favourite resorts ; and I very 
seldom find them in the paddy-fields, where the little ExcaJfaHond 
clfinansis swarms.” 

Among the “lahmg” grass round the barracks at 8ingapoi-e, 
Bustard-Quail were very common, breeding during May, June and 
July. 

On 1st July I found a brood of five young ones running about; 
with their mother among the flower-beds in the Botanical Gardens, 
and on 24th August disturbed a family of them in the long grass 
close outside our mess ; they could not fly more than a few yards 
at a time, so w’'ere easily caught. 

One I carefully examined, though fully feathered, could scarcely 
fly at all, but ran at a great pace, and showed much cleverness in 
hiding itself by crouching flat on the ground, taking adv^antage of 
any hole or depression ; its irides were straw-colour, like those of 
the adult. 

I used to see the Malays in Perak employ these birds as decoys 
to catch others of their kind, much in the same way as Dr. Jebbo.n- 
in bis ‘‘ Birds of India” describes it as being done by the natives in 
the south of India. 

The decoy, usually a hen bird, is enclosed in a small wicker cage, 
having an arrangement by which, on the breaking of a thread which, 
is stretched across the bars, a net springs over the front of the cage. 
This contrivance is placed in a likely spot iu the jungle: and the 
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wild Quails, attracted by the “ calling” of the decoy, try to got at 
it, and, fluttering against the outside of the bars, break the thread, 
set free the springuiet, and are caught. 

’ Dr. JEBDOiir says that in India all the birds thus caught are hens, 
as are the decoys : unfortunately I neglected to see if such was the 
case in Perak ; but if so ; it conclusively proves that it is not sexual 
desire, but their pugnacity, that is so fatal to them. The female 
is the larger and by far the more handsome bird ot‘ the two, the 
male wanting the deep-black throat and upper breast, and being 
altogether less boldly marked. 

G-lareolaobtentalis (Blyth.). 

The ISwallow-Plover is very common during the seasons of mi- 
gration, arriving at the same time as the Golden Plover, CliaradHu,s 
fv-ImiH ; but I never met with it at other times of the year. During 
March, and again in September and October, great numbers pass 
over the island of Singapore ; but they are then so tame that it is 
poor sport shooting them : often they squatted so closely that I 
walked within a few yards before they would rise ; then they fre- 
quently settled again after flying a short distance. Perhaps this 
extraordinary tameness was owing to the fatigue occasioned by mi- 
grating. I noticed that they were generally found in large flocks 
on cultivated ground, and were particularly fond of ploughed land, 
more especially if ii. was on a hillside. 

The venial migration takes place early in the year ; in my note- 
book is the following passage : — 

Kufila Kaugsa, Perak, 22ncl February, 1877. — This afternoon I 
paddled down the Perak river in a canoe to Kainpong Saiyong, ac- 
companied by H , on our way getting a Golden Plover out of 

a pair which were sitting on a sand-bank in the middle of the river. 

“A little further on, on another sand-bank, we saw nn enormous 
flock of birds, which every now and then rose with shrill cries, and 
after flying a few yards settled again, squatting flat on the sand. 
K‘ot knowing what they were, we stalked them, and bagged six, 
losing three more, whicli fell into the river and w’ere swept away. 

‘‘ At first I took them to be the European Pratincole, but now 
see, as stated by J eedok, that they differ from that species in hav- 
ing the tail less forked ; they must be migrating, as on no former 
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occaKiou have 1 ween any here ; and their being in such numbers, 
and so easily a})proached, makes it still more probable that they 
arc on passage. 'When fired at the big flock broke up into small 
parties of from ten to twenty ; but after a short time they all re- 
turned to the sand-banks. While on the wing, flying close over tlio 
surface of the water, the most noticeable points about them were 
their Swallow-like wings and wdiite rumps.” 

In plumage the sexes are alike ; but immature birds which I shot 
in vSingapore during September w^ere not nearly so decidedly mark- 
ed as the adults, moreover they were much mottled and freckled 
with brown. The pectinated middle claw% large eye, wide gape, 
their flight, and the way they crouch flat on the ground, all seem to 
point to a relationship between these birds and the Caprimulglda\ 

. Sqxjatarola helybtica (Gm.). The Grey Plover. 

Identical with the European species. The Grey Plover is com- 
mon among the islands and along the coasts of the peninsula from 
October to March, but appears to breed further north. On 18th 
April, 1879, 1 had over a dozen brought to me, which had just been 
caught on the coast a few miles south of Malacca ; and of these one 
showed considerable signs of the breeding-plumage, its breast being 
much blotched with black. During October, November and De- 
cember, some may always be shot on the shores of Pulau Ubiii, 
Pulau Nongsa, and the other rock-girt islands near Singapore ; a 
female which I shot o:ffi Pulau Ubin was sitting on an isolated rock 
in company with a large flock of Einged Plover geoffroyi). 

CHABADBIirS FULVUS (Gill.). 

The Eastern Golden Plover is very plentiful during the north- 
east monsoon, but goes north in April to breed, returning again to 
the south of the peninsula towards the end of September. In Perak, 
during January and February, I found them in large flocks on the 
edges of all the j heels, particularly those in the neighbourhood of 
Kota Lama, Saiyong, and Sengan ; but they got scarcer in March.’ 
The 8th April was the latest date on which I shot one, which, in 
company with another, was sitting on a sand-bank in the middle of 
the Perak river ; it had almost fully assumed the black breast of 
the breeding-season. In 1879, while stationed at Singapore, as 
late as 13th April, a Malay fisherman brought me a large cage full 
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of Terns and shore-birds, whicli'be had netted on the sands iiear the 
moutb o£ the Moar river ; and among them were several G-olden Plo- 
vers, all in various stages of the breeding-plumage ; so probably they 
nost somewhere towards the north of the peninsula, tliough in Singa- 
pore and the south they are most certainly migratory. 

In Singapore, though no very large bags were to be made, they 
often, daring October, aifordedme a capital afternoon’s sport. In 
the iieiglibourhood of Tanglin the best places for them were the 
Chinamen’s gardens and the cultivated hills near Cluny ; hut there 
was also good ground near Changi, at Gaylang, and on the Trafalgar 
estate. 

When shot at some distance inland they are very good eating ; but 
a coast diet spoils them for the table : some I shot on the sea-shore 
at Penfiga, in Province Wellesley, were quite uneatable, having a 
strong, fishy, decayed- seaweed kind of fiavour. 

In my notes are many references to this species, among them the 
following:— 

“ Tanglin, Singapore, 2nd October. — Early this inornifig three 
Golden Plovers were running about our lawn-tennis ground, close 
to the public road ; they were very tame, allowing me within a few 
yards before they rose, and even then flying but a short distance . 
In the evening, at dusk, while several of us were playing tennis, 
laughing and talking, a Golden Plover circled round two or three 
times, then settled on the ground in our midst. I never saw one 
so tame, but believe it was migrating, and so tired as to he regard- 
less of danger and glad to rest anywhere.” 

JEg-ulitis GEOi^FROYi (Wagl.). The Sand-Plover. 

Found in great numbers on the coasts of the peninsula daring 
the north-east monsoon. Towards the end of ISTovember, 1879, I 
found enormous flocks of them at low tide on the shore of Pulau 
Batam ; they were then all in the brown-and- white winter plumage. 

■ One, which I shot out of a flock of Charadriinae which rose from a 
rock in mid channel between Pulau Ubin and Singapore, was 8 J 
inches in length ; irides dark brown ; beak at front If inch ; legs 
black; tarsus If inch ; upper parts and streak below the eye dull 
brown ; forehead, tip of tail, and the underparts white ; date 10th 
January, 
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^ Tlie summer plumage is rery cliffereiii from that of the %vinter 
time. In my note-book I find the following notes concerning two 
specimens obtained alive from the Malaocan coast on mh April, 
1879 ^ 

'^The two Sand-Plovers which were brought to me to-day differ 
much in appearance ; both are JlH, f/cofroyi. My identification has 
been confirmed by Mr. Davison; so there can be no mistake; but 
they are certainly very unlike one another, one being in the ordinary 
browm-and-white winter plumage, the other, a female, in the rufous 
colours of the breeding-season. This last, Mr. Davison telLs mo, 
is the only specimen in summer plumage that he has ever seen iii 
these parts. ' The following is an accurate description of it: — 

'' Length 8| inches, bill at front 1, tarsus ; bill black ; irides 
dark brown ; forehead, lores, ear-coverts, and streak below eyes 
black ; spot on each side of forehead, the chin, throat, abdomen, 
margins of inner webs of the primaries, wdiite ; upper parts hair- 
brown, tinged with rufous, particularly on the head and neck ; a 
broad band round the upper part of the breast bright rufous.” 

uiEaiALTTIS MONGOLICA (Pall.). 

Frequents the coasts diwing the north-east monsoon. On 23r<i 
November I shot one out of a flock on the shores of Piilau Batani, 
near Singapore. Length barely 8 inches, tarsus IfVj beak at front 
I ; upper parts dull browm, tinged, particularly oil the wing-coverts, 
with rufous ; the forehead and underparts white, with a rufous tinge, 
deepest on the breast. It is rather like, but smaller than, 
geoffrofu 

-iEoiALiTis nuBiA (Scop.). 

On 23rd November, 1379, 1 shot a specimen of this small Hinged 
Plover out of a party of five on the sandy strand bordering Puiau 
Eatam. At first I thought it was miimta; but that bird has the 
basal half of the beak yellow, while in this the whole of it is black. 

I shot another during November on the parade-ground at Tanglin, 
Singapore. 

Lobiyanjelltjs ateonttchalis (Blytli.). 


The Eed- wattled Lapwing is common in Perak and Larut, fre- 
quenting the edges of jheels and the swampy valleys in the jungle. 
I never found a nest ; but they probably breed in the peninsula, as 
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I saw a i.aif near Kuala Kangsa. PGrak, as late as the first week in 
Mav Earlier in the year I shot several in the neighbourhood ot 
tharplaee, also some few at a jheel near Sengan, lower clown the 


rivtjr. 

In mv notes is the following passage 

“ Singapore, 21st November, 1879. This afternoon 1 shot a tew 

Snipe and Plover in the swampy valley “ if is 

out up two Eed-wattled Lapwing, one of winch I ^hot. it is 
kactly like those I used so often to get in Perak; hut here it a 
rather rare bird, and one seldom hears its plaintive cry, so nell 
Ia«ainDr;j.»o»-.,,o,kbi tow* ■Didh.do.t! P.ty 
to do it.' A m«lo, shot at Saiyong, PStak, on ISlh April, measmed 
about 121 inches in length, tarsus 3; beak red, black at its tip; 
orbits and wattles red; irides red-brown, legs yellow lie.ad, neck, 
and breast deep black ; ear-coverts, streak down each side of iiec v, 
hand across upper part of the back, abdomen, and the tail white, 
the last broadly barred with black; upper parts and wing-coverts 
dull brown, glossed with metallic shades ot purple and peen; 

.n-eatev coverts broadly tipped with white; wing-qmlls black, tie 

shoulder furnished with a short blunt spur ;Lmd toe very minute. 
Its stomach contained vegetable matter and particles ot quartz. 

Steepsilas iuteepees (Linn.). The Turnstone. 

About the middle of April, 1877, a Malay brought me a cage of 
eighteen or twenty Turnstones, which he said he hacl netted on the 
sands near the mouth of the Moar river ; they were m most beauti- 

I^aw laro-e flocks of Turnstones scuttling about at the water s 
edge on the” beach at Pulau Noiigsa during September, and shot 

one or two of them. - 

Galiinauo STENXTEA (Temm.). The Pintail Snipe. 

Although the European Snipe (O. scolopaciua) is occasionally 
found, the one commonly met with in the Malay States is the Im- 
tail Snipe (G. stenura) , dozens (I think I may almost say hundreds) 
of it being obtained for one of the former. But in general appear- 
ance the two species are so alike that anybody not a naturalist, nor 
(.f a very imuiiriug nature, may easily shoot throughout a whole 
season in that laud of the longbills, Province 'Wellesley, without 
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knowing iluit liis spoil differs in tlie least from tlie well-known 
Sni-pe of the British Isles. 

But if, while resting from his labours after a few hours’ plodding 
tlmough mud and water under the blazing sun of those parts, he 
will turn out his w^ell-filled bag and carefully examine its contents, 
it wnll be found that, with hardly an exception, the birds are “ Pin- 
tails.” 

riie tait, instead ot being of soft rounded feathers, as is tlie case 
wdth the English bird, has eight rigid pin-like feathers on either 
side, though I have seen specimens in which these stiff feathers 
were but seven in number. This is tlie most marked cliaraetevistie 
of the species, and at once determines the identity of a specimen ,* 
but the Pintail also has the axillary plumes more lichly barred than 
its European brother— though, unless one had some of each kind 
laid side by side for comparison, the differences between the two 
species would probably pass unobserved. 

It is only at a certain season that Snipe abound in the Malay 
peninsula: from May to July, both months inclusive, ib is hard to 
find a single bird; but about tlie middle or end of August they 
begin to arrive in Province Wellesley and Piilau Penang, extending 
to Malacca and the extreme south of the peninsula, including Sin- 
gapore, ten days or a fortnight later, though they are not found in 
great numbers in any of these places until later in September. 

However, it is impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule, as tlie 
migration is much influenced by the weather; but it may safely bo 
said that the great body of the Snipe do not come south until the 
commencement of the wet and stormy period which proclaims llie 
breaking-up of the south-west monsoon. 

Towards the end of April they return north to their breeding- 
grounds; and I doubt if any remain to nest in the peninsula, though 
ill PArak T have shot a few stragglers as late as the second week in 
May. 

With reference to the habits of the Pintail, my experience is that, 
as a rule, they are not found in any number in the paddy-fields — 
that is to say, when the crops stand high ; and though I once, at 
Penfiga, on November G, IS7T, in about three hours, bagged twenty- 
five couple on paddy d and, still it ivas the only occasion I am able 
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to record j and then, I believe, their prcBonce was due to the paddy 
being scattered about in patches and much mixed up with reeds and 
coarse herbage. 

Their favourite ground is where the jungle has been burned, and 
the vegetation, just beginning to spring up, shows in green shoots 
above the blackened soil. Another sure finding-place is rough 
land, with bushes, small pools of water, and moist places scattered 
here and there ; but everywhere it will be found that during the 
intense heat of the day the Snipe avoid the open country, and seek 
shelter from the sun under thick bushes, or in the shade of high 
jungle. They then lie very close, and when fiushed rise with a list- 
less flight, not unfrequently settling again after fiying eighty or a 
hundred yards ; but of course this is not the case in districts where 
they are much shot at and disturbed. 

Though undoubtedly, as a rule, the Malay Snipe are not so wiki 
nor so active on the wn'iig as is the European species, still they 
afford excellent sport, and are b}^ no means easy to slioot, particu- 
larly during the early morning, when, revived by the cool night air, 
they dart and twist along at a great x)ace ; also among bushes it 
requires very quick and straight shooting to make anything of a 
bag. 

As soon as the sun gets low they leave the covert and scatter 
themselves all over the country in search of food ; often on moon- 
light nights, when out in the jungle after pig, on crossing open 
pieces of ground where, during the day, not a bird could be found, 
I have beard Snipe rise, squeaking on all sides. One most keen 
sportsman of my acquaintance sallied forth on ouo of these very 
bright nights ; but, though the Snipe swarmed, he returned without 
liaving done more than frighten them — not to be wondercxl at, 
considering how deceptive is the light of even the most brilliant 
tropical moon. 

During droughts, when the ground is parched and cracked by 
the heat, the Snipe probe the bufialo-dung, perforating the heaps 
with thousands of small holes in their search after the worms which 
collect beneath. 

I think that there can be little doubt that Province Wellesley, 
opposite the island of Penang, is by far the best Snipe-ground in 
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tlie peninsula, ppolmbly owin<>’ to its being extremely ilat, well 
watered, cleared ol jungle, and perhaps to its beixig very near the 
limit of the migration south. To a very great extent it is covered 
with paddy-fields ; and on the rough uncultivated land horde 
these the Snipe are extremely plentiful, 
being shot in a day. One morning early 
bagged thirty-five couple by midday, 


srmg: 

enormous numbers often 
in ■N-ovember, 1877,-I'- 
and had quite ns good sport 
on other occasions ; but during the season of 1879, which was an 
exceptionally good one, the birds simply swarming, far larger bags 
were made, an officer of my regiment having bagged fifty-six couple 
to his own gun on one day, and fifty-four on another. But this 
represents good shooting ; for it must not he imagined that the birds 
can be knocked clown with a stick. Ear from it, anytliing over 
twenty couple means really straiglit shooting and hard Avork, as the 
w^alking is bad and the heat intense. 

A good retriever is very useful ; but few dogs can stand the sun 
for any length of time. I used to keep mine closely dipped, except 
his head and a broad stripe down his back, which proved a great 
protection to his spine ; hut in spite of all precautions, after a time, 
lie got altogether out of condition. Without a dog birds are often 
lost, particulaxdy on bushy ground, though the Malay boys, sliarp 
little urchins, with more intelligence than clothes, who follo’iv and 
carry one’s cartridges, arc generally very good at marking down the 
dead and wounded; still a dog is* preferable to the best of human 
retrievers. 

Near Thaipeng, in the native state of Larut, I W'as once one of a 
})arty who attempted to shoot 8iiipe from elephants ; but J cannot 
advise anyone to go and do likewiKse, at least if their dinner depemls 
on what they kill. It happened thus. We had been all day in tlie 
jungle after a rogue elephant, which had done considerable mis- 
chief ; but he proved too much for us, and got safely away to the 
lulls without giving anyone the slightest chance of a shot, though 
at one time we were close to him. In the afternoon, on our 'way 
liome, ^ve had to pass near a celebrated Snipe-ground of consider- 
able extent, swampy, and much overgrown with low bushes. Let’s 
try and shoot some Snipe from our elephants’ backs!” exclaimed 
one of our number. The novelty of tlie thing pleased all ; so (df we 



intervals, bat a little in tlie rear, came several Sikhs of the military 
police of the district, fine tall fellows in scarlet turbans. These 
followed us, nominally to pick up the spoil; but, unless it takes five 
men to carry one Snipe, tbeir labours were light. The Snipe 'were 
very plentiful, and for half an hour there was a tremendous bang- 
ing ; bat I need hardl}^ say that the result w^as almost nil. Person- 
ally I. expended quite thirty or forty cartridges for two Snipe and 
a green Pigeon ; all together I do not believe the ten of us averaged 
a bird apiece. But it wms not to be wondered at; for as “scaipe! 
scaipe ! ” resounded and up went one’s gun, the elephant would make 
a tremendous plunge, and one’s shot went anywhere but towards 
the object aimed at; often, I expect, much nearer the head of our 
mahout, or some of our Sikh followers, than was at all pleasant for 
them. I know it would* have taken a good deal to induce me to 
change places with the mahout, perched as he was on tlie neck of 
the elephant, wdth my companion and myself slung in baskets on 
either side of the great lumbering brute, and firing away as hard as 
we could, x4s we sat sideways in a small cane basket, with our legs 
dangling over the side, straight shooting was almost an impossibility : 
for, to say nothing of the jolting of our animal, I, on the off-side, 
could fire only at birds rising to my left front, and then in a very 
cramped position ; and the man on the near side had similar dilfi- 
culties to contend with. Between these two firing-points squatted 
the unfortunate mahout : he never made any remark, except to his 
charge ; but I expect be offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to Ma- 
homet 'when the whole performance 'was over and he found his head 
still on his shoulders. 

EimrCIL^A. BEKGALEIS'SIS (Liiiu.). 

The Painted Snipe, as it is called, though not really belonging to 
tlie true Snipe, is a bird frequently met with by tlie sportsman in 
Malaya. 

The Painted Snipe may be a resident and breed in the Malay pen- 
insula, as is the case in India, though my experience inclines me to 
think it migratory. In any case, if not a true migrant, it certainly 
moves about the country, only appearing in certain districts at par. 
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ticuliir sea, Sony, I never heard of it nesting in the peninsula, and li: 

never even saw it except during the north-east monsoon, when it is : i" 

faiiiy plentiful, frcvj^ueiiti ng the same ground as the coiuinon Pin- ? 

tail. I have shot Painted Snipe in the north of Perak during the L ' 

montlis of January, Pebruary, and March, and found them in'^eon- ■ 

siderable numbers further south during October. 

Out of a bag of twenty couple of Snipe shot in Province Welles- ' - i 

ley on l^ovember 9, more than half were of tlio Painted species. 

They seem to collect in small parties ; for when one is iliislied two : ' 

or three more are generally to be found somewhere near ; but they ^ S 

rise with a heav}? Owl-like flap, as a rule settling again within forty ' 1 ^ ^ 

or fifty yards. Thus oiiering an easy mark, and being moreover ! > | ^ 

poor eating, they are scarcely worth shooting. I t ; 

The chief characteristics of the Painted Snipe are the beautiful ii f i 

ocellated plumage and the Curlew-like bill, curved downwards at the 
tip, also shorter than that of the common Snipe. The female, with 
the handsome chestnut throat, is larger and more brightly-coloured 
than the male. 

GaLLIIS-AGO SCOLOPACmA (Bp.). 

Compared with the Pintal species, the common European Snipe 
is rare in the Malay States. 

Liaiosa .egocephala (Linn.). 

Personally I did not meet with this Godwit ; but Mr. Dayison 
showed me a specimen caught with birdlime, at the same time as 
two Whimbrel, on the rocks off Changi, on the north coast of 
Singapore. 

Nl'aiekius aequata (Linn.). The Curlew. 

Plentiful along the coasts during the north-east monsoon. I shot 
a few ofE Changi and among the islands in the Johor Straits, but 
found them just as well able to take care of themselves, and just as 
hard to get at, as in cooler climes. 

Eeferring to a visit I made duiung November to Pulau Nongsa, 
a small island off the south coast of Singapore, in my note-book is : — 

“ The tide being very low, a broad belt of coral-reef surrounded 
the island, affording feeding-grounds to hundreds of shore-birds of 
all kinds : so we landed, or rather waded ashore, in hopes of getting 
at the Curlew and Plovej’, of vviiich we saw a great many ; but, m 




1 Former were exceedingly ^ ^ 

T fS a olnnce made off to a distant sandbank, loudly uttering 
iSfsln-m cries, ’as if to deride the unsuccessful sportsman and 

wnm all other birds of his approach.” 

monsoon. In ‘ ]_ 879 . The other day, vThilo shoot- 

‘'Singapore, 26th iNo^emoei, i.oi Whimhrel 

in. Pi/eons on Palau Betam, we put up a large flock oi "W himbie 

Taiu&A MINUTa CLeisl.). Th® tittle Stint. 

I shot one of these Stints on Pulau Batam, near Singapore on 
25 th November, 1879 ; it was a male in wmtei-^plumage, 

6\ inches; head and the upper parts whitish bronn, the feath . 
dLk-shafted; the two central tail-feathers dark brown, 
dusky, all narrowly edged with white 
on tlie breast ; ^ - 

Totals qlaeeola (Linn.) 

This Sandpiper is by no means a rare 
and in Singapore. A female, 

April, 1877, measured 9 inches, tarsus 
dull green; irides dark brown; bead., upper 
dull brown, spotted with grey 
of the upper mandible to 
dusky on the breast and 
coverts pure white ; tail 
in Singapore during 
above. 

In my notes I find 
Singapore, 1^-”- -- - 
shooting in the Mount 
came on a large flock of 
the swampy fields, which are 
every step over 


i anci me .1 

he two central tail-feathers dark brown, the others 
" * ■ the underparts white, dusky 

hill at front i inch, tarsus f . 

The Spotted Sandpiper, 
n r—o bird ; 1 shot severalin Perak 
killed at Kota Ltoia, PSrak, on 19th 
1|, heak at front If ; legs, 
• parts, and the wings 
a dusky streak passes from the base 
e ; superciHum and underpants white, 
much steeaked with brown ; the npper tail- 
barred with dark hroivn. A specimen shot 
rember was less distinctly spotted than the 


18th November, 1879. This atternoon, wnue ompe- 

t Echo valley, close behind our barracks, i 

(f Spotted Sandpipers (21 glareola) feeding in 
■ • ) awful walking, letting one through at 

. one’s knees into soft filth. The Sandpipers were 
rather wild, rising with shrill cries as soon as I got witkn forty or 
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flity yards, but settling again after flying round and round for a 
few minutes. Feeding with them were a great many Yellow Wag- 
tails {Budyies taivanus) ; and I got several specimens of both them 
and the Sandpipers at one shot.” 

Teifgoides iiypoleucos (Linn.). 

The common Sandpiper is plentiful in Singapore and the neighs 
bouring isles ; during Jfovember, 1879, I found groat numbers of 
them on the shores of Pulau Nongsa and Palau Batam, mid on many 
occasions saw them settle on the hshing-stakes, which stand live or 
six feet above the surface of the water. In China I once saw a 
vSandpiper dive and swim under water with wonderful ease. 1 find 
the following notes, made at the time, in my journal ; — 

6th October, 1878, Kowloon, near Hongkong, Towards even- 
ing we left the hills and returned to our boat, near which, on the 
sands, we shot a few Waders. One of these, a Common Sandpiper 
(P. liypoleucos), fell wounded into a brook ; and my dog ran to retrieve 
it; but just as he was going to pick it up, it dived like a Duck and 
swam tender water a distance of over twenty yards. The stream 
was of no width, and the water as clear as crystal ; and standing 
within a couple of paces, I most distinctly saw the bird propelling 
itself with its wings as it swam beiieatli the surface of the water.” 

Paeka siiTEKsia (G-m.). The Pheasant-tailed Jacana. 

Late one evening in the first week in May, while shooting 
near Saiyong jheel, on tlie Perak river, I was stalking a flock 
of Teal which had gone down on some swampy ground bor- 
dering the water, when something white darted past, which, 
in the dark, I took to be a Goose Teal, so fired, but found that 
instead of a Teal I ha.d killed a most beautiful specimen of this 
handsome bird, the only one I came across in the peninsula, 
though in India, I believe, it is far from rare. 

It was a male in summer plumage; length 17i inches, of which 
the tail of four long tapering black feathers measures 5| ; iridea 
brown ; beak, legs, and toes plumbeous, the toes are very long 
and slender, and set like the spokes of a wheel, hind claw 1| 
inch ; underparts white, barred irregularly with black ; a peculiar 
golden mane passes along the back of the neck; the back and 
scapular# are brown with a bright purple gloss ; wings pure white, 
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excepting the first primary, outer webs of second and third, and 
borders round the ends of the secondaries, which are black ; wing- 
feathers very lanceolate, the first primary has at its tip a peculiar 
filament, the fourth is very attenuated and pointed ; wing-coyerts 
barred with grey. 

PoHPHYiuo OALTus (Yieill.)* The Purple Coot. 

One afternoon, while Teal-shooting in Perak, I was w^ading 
about a jheel ov^ergrown wdth weeds and aquatic plants, among 
which I shot a specimen, my only one, of this Coot. 

Its plumage reminded me much oiForphji^w ecernlem of Europe : 
hut it is smaller than that bird, also its beak and legvS are not of 
such a bright red. It feeds principally on weeds and other green 
substances. The stomach of the one I shot ^yas very muscular, 
and contained vegetable matter and a quantity of sand :l>ut possibly 
they occasionaliy prey on the young of other birds, as their 
relation, P. ewndeiis, which I shot iti Sicily, had there the 
reputation of killing young wildfowl ; also, when visiting Mr. 
W HAMPOA, a Chinese gentleman residing in Singapore, he showed 
me a very handsome pair of these Coots in his garden, but said he 
was obliged to confine them in a cage, as, when let loose, they 
killed his chickens. 

My Pcu’ak specimen, a male, shot on Otli May, 1S77, was IT 
inches in length; neck, throat, and upper parts of the breast pale 
greenish blue ; back of neck and the abdomen deep purple ; vent 
freckled with grey ; under tail-coverts wdiite ; wing-coverts light 
blue ; legs, beak, and frontal plate dull red ; back and scapulars 
dark browm tinged with green and blue. Soon after death the 
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Eetthea PHa^NiouiiA (Penn.)* 

The White-breasted Water-hen, though by no means rare, k 
not very often seen, owing to its extreme shyness ; it frequents 
tlxicfe covert near water. At Singapore I oecassionally saw it in 
the hedge-rows near the lake in the Botanical Grardens. 

During November, 1879, I shot several specimens on Pulaii 
Batam ; also during 1877 I got many in Perak and Lilrut. One 
of the Pulau Batam birds was 12 inches in length ; beak yellowish 
green, reddish on the ridge; legs dull green; tarsus 2J; upper 
plumage dull bluish black with a slight green tinge ; face, throat, , 
and breast pure white; vent and under tail-coverts chestnut. 
This specimen, being immature, had the irides brown : in the 
adult they are deep crimsoxr. I once saw one these birds settle 
on the upper branches of some trees ; but they were of no height, 
about ten or twelve feet at the outside. 

PoEZAKA ciNEEEA (YieilL). The Small Watei'-Bail. 

I never came across this Bail on the niainland ; but on Singapore, 
in certain localities, notably the Mount Echo valley, they were 
very plentiful, particularly during September and October; but 
perhaps being out Snipe-shooting a great deal during those 
months I noticed them more than at other times, when I did not 
pass so much time in their resorts. 

My notes are as follows :• — 

“Singapore, 7th October, 1879. Passed the afternoon Snipe- 
shooting in the Mount Echo valley, wading through the swampy 
grass-fields knee-deep in the most horrible filth — the sewage of 
Singapore, which is earried out from the town in large wooden 
tubs by the Chinese coolies and emptied over the fields as manure. 
The smell is most disgusting; but the valley being capital collect- 
ing-ground, in spite of the deep wading and unsavoury odours, I 
frequently pay it a visit. 

“To-day I got some Snipe {Gallmago stenitm), Bitterns {Ardetta 
ehmamomea)^ Grolden Plover {OharadriuB fuIvitH) and smaller 
Kails {Forzana cinered) ; these last were very plentiful in the 
deepest parts of the swamp, and nearly every bush lield one. 
When flushed they flew with a weak flight, with their long legs 
trailing behind them, for about fifty yards, then dropped and ran 
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for the nearest covert, from wliieh it was not easy to get them 

up a second time. 

A female I dissected bad the ovaries inucli developed, stomaek 
very muscular, full of grass-seeds, a fine thread-like weed, and a 
quantity of sand. 

Length inches, tarsus 1| ; irides red, orbits scarlet; legs 
yellowish green, soles yellow ; beak yellowish green, orange at its 
base ; upper parts, the wings, and tail dull brown, with a plum- 
beous tinge ou the bead and neck ; underparts, also a streak under 
and over the eyes, white ; sides of the neck and breast bluish 
grey. Another I shot bad the irides a reddish brown colour.” 

At sunset on any fine eveuing during September dozens of 
them were to be seen feeding out in the open on the swamps 
below Mount Echo, scuttling off in all directions directly they 
were disturbed. 

Hypotjeniuia striata (Linn.). 

This common Water-Rail is apparently more abundant in the 
south than in the north of the peninsula, as I did not meet 
with it in Perak, while in Singapore I found it, at all seasons, 
the most common of all the Rails. I got specimens every day 
I went Snipe-shooting, their favourite resorts being very ’wet 
swamps covered with low bushes. 

A female I shot on Pulau Batam, on 80th September, 1871), 
was 10 inches in length, tarsus If; irides dark brown; beak 
fleshy red, dusky on culmen find tip; legs dull green. Its 
stomach contained a quantity of dark-green substance, among 
which 1 detected the fragments of insects and the shelly covering 
of a chrysalis of some sort. 

Another female, shot in Singapore 30 September, 1877, was 
slightly smaller than the above, in other respects similar. Top 
of head, the nape, and a streak dowm each side of the neck chest- 
nut, marked with black on the crowm ; the wings and upper 
parts olive-brown, covered with narrow wavy bars of white, 
edged with black ; the chin and throat dull white ; a streak below 
eye, the sides of the neck, and the breast lead-grey ; abdomen, 
dull brownish grey barred, particularly on the flanks, with white. 
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Ealuna fasciata (RafSes,). ^ 

This handsome Banded Rail is 
and saw very few in the Malac 
i den ti lied by 
the olive of t 

Leptoptiil’S aegala (Latli.) 

The Tvell-knowB Adjutant L. 
the Malayan coasts, 1 , 

smaller and more 
In August, 18Vi, ^ 
mouth of the Moar river. 

Leptoptiitjs .tatanictjs (llorsf.). 

■Much more common in the Strait 
both, however, there go by the n; 
found it plentiful on the mud-flat 
rivers on the west coast particularly 
to theLlirut river ; but I never shot one, as on every occasion 
my baggage was much too limited to allow room for stowing 

away so bulky a bird. .• i i 

It is easily tamed, and invaluable as a scavenger, particularly 

in a hot climate, where things do not improve by being kept. 
When quartered at Tanglin, every time I drove into Singapore 
I passed a pair of these Adjutants, which lived on the grass-plot 
at the roadside close to the town. They seemed very contented 
with their lot, never straying far away from one place, and were 
usually to be seen either perched on a railing, apparently buried 
in thought, or else gravely stalking along the edge of a tidal ditch 
bordering the road, on the look-out for frog.s, fish, or pieces of 
offal that might come drifting down the stream. My dog frequent- 
■ ly used to rush and bark at them, when they put themselves into 
the most absurd attitudes, if very closely assailed bending for- 
wards with their wings upraised, necks extended, and enormous 
bilk wide open, presenting a most grotesque appearance. 

The detachment of my regiment stationed at Penang bought 
a pair of these Adjutants from a Malay, and kept them on tlic 
race-course just outside the Mess. The following account of the 
birds, their planners and customs, is given me by an officer of th( 


I n'over; sbo't'vOB:e,’ 
It 'Can ,easilj;be 
It is smaller, also lias 
•ufoiis than Forzum ceylonicff. 

hivd of Anglo-Indians is found along 
but, I think, not so plentifully as the rather 
darkly plumaged L.javanicus. 

I saw several Adjutants on the mud at the 
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clctaohmeut, who watched them daily : — 

“ In June, 1877, when at Penang, 8. S., B purclmBed, for the 

;sum of three or four dollars, two Adjutant birds of a black and 
white colour ; head and bill of a yellowish colour^ ns was also the 
neck ; their bills -were nearly a foot in length ; they possessed but 
very few feathers on the head and neck -“-iu fact only a few sprout- 
ing hairs : their backs and wings were of a greenisli black, and 
their breasts of a dirty white colour. The birds stood about three 
, feet in height, 

‘‘They were never kept in confiBement, and from the very 
first were allowed to roam over a largo open expanse of ground, 
but never seem inclined to stray far, and very seldom even 
attempted to fly; and when they did it ^vavS ivather a failure, and 
consisted of a succession of bounds for about fifty yards, after 
which they appeared to be quite exhausted. 

“They Yfere curious birds to watch, and always gave one iho 
idea that the surroundings had but little attraction for tliem, 
as they would spend more than half the day standing motion- 
less opposite each other, bill to bill, and with both wings out- 
spread, forming a most ludicrous picture ; sometimes they would 
. stand like this for an hour or more ; but occasionally one of them 
raised and stretched out one of its legs as if it w'ere stiff; other- 
wise they would scarcely move a muscle. I do not remember 
ever hearing either of them utter a sound, though we often 
listened. 

“They were very coarse feeders, and did not consider much 
before they fed, either as reg<ards quality or quantity. On one 
occasion I threw to one of them, as fast as I could, one by one, 
several small fish about six inches in length ; these ho gulped 
down to the number of thirty-two, and even then did not appear 
satisfied. 

“ After they had been with us about a month, one morning one 
of them looked rather sorry for itself, and basked in the sun with 
outspread wings for several hours ; but later in the day he lay 
down on the grass with his eyes closed, evidently very sick ; by 
him stood his brother, quite' unconcerned, and, as it seemed to 
US (for wo \vatched him closely), unaware of anything unusual 




being the matter. They remained like this till late in the after- 
noon, when we saw the healthy bird put his head on one side, 
and, looking inquisitively at his sick comrade, proceed to stir him 
up with his back, but without making him move; and on going 
out we found him to be dead. To discover the cause of death a 

post-mortem was decided on ; and B and myself set to work 

at once, and found in the bird’s stomach, wdiicli was much 
inflamed, the legs and claws of a large Fowl, quite undigested, 
and probably the cause of its decease. 

“ The amusing part of tlie post-mortem w-as that the survi\dng 
bird stood close by to see us cut up his brother, and evidently 
with much pleasure; for he eagerly watched us slice off great 
lumps of meat, and was delighted ■when they %vere thrown to him, 
gobbling them up in no time ; after a good meal he stalked away, 
very well satisfied with the afternoon’s performance, apparently 
thinking what a pity it was he had not a brother dying every 
day,’^ 

Ardea. sumatraka. The Malay Purple Heron. 

Plentiful in the jheels and paddy-swamps in Perak, particularly 
during April, when I found them in a great numbers among the 
reeds of the large jheel near Saiyong ; as I waded about I used 
to see them, with their long necks stretched out and heads raised 
above the reeds, most intently watching my movements. 

They were rather wary, though when flushed they generally 
flew hut a short distance, and settled on the upper branches of 
some large trees bordering the jheel; then, under cover of the 
jungle, they were easily stalked. They reminded me much of 
A. purpurea, the European Purple Heron, except that they w'^ere 
not nearly so richly coloured as that bird. An immature female, 
which I shot at Kota Lama jheel, P^rak, on 5th April, 1877, 
measured about thirty-six inches in length, bill at front 4f, tarsus 
5 ; crown of head dull bluish grey ; chin and throat white ; face 
and neck rufous brown, the latter spotted longitudinally with 
dark brown; upper parts dull brown, the feathers edged wuth 
rufous brown and slightly glossed with purple and green; tail 
and wing slate-grey ; wing-coverts ashy, with pale rufous edges 
to the feathers ; abdomen yellowish white. It had been feeding 
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on small fishes. 

Hebodias gabzexta (Linn.). 

I - frequently met with this Egret among the swamps in Singa. 
pore, generally in flocks of from fifteen to thirty. 

My notes record : — 

^Singapore, 2lBt October, 1880. To-day, while shooting Snipo 
in the swamp behind the barracks, I put up a party of twenty 
white Egrets, and, as they passed overhead, brought, down one of 
them, a fine specimen of JT. garzetta, in pure with plumage, but 
of course, at this time of the year, without the crest and the 
dorsal and pectoral plumes of the breeding-season. 

^'In length it is 24; inches, bill at front tarsus 1 ; legs black, 
])iotclied with green ; toes green ; soles yellow.” 

BuPHXIS COBOMAN.DUS (Bodd.). 

^'he Cattle-Egret is very plentiful throughout the M"alaj Pen- 
insula; the following are some of the many references to it in my 
note-book 

‘‘Kufda Kangsa, Perak, I7th February, 1877. Buff-backed 
Herons are very common here; wherever there are many buf- 
faloes large flocks of them are always to be seen, either walking 
about among the animals’ legs, or else peixdied on their backs 
picking out ticks and other vermin. This afternoon, close to 
Kota Lama, I shot a female specimen: length lOHnehes, beak 
at front 2J, tarsus 8o-; plumage white, with tlie exception of a 
faint buff tinge on the head and nape ; irides yellow ; legs black ; 
beak reddish yellow ; in short, the bird was in almost perfect non- 
breeding plumage, though another, which I shot out of the same 
flock shows traces of the buff back. Every evening at dusk a 
large flock of these Egrets fly across the river and roost in a 
clump of trees exactly opposite our camp.” 

^‘Singapore, Hh November, 1880. Leaving Tangliii directly 
after tiffin, 1 followed a jungle-path for a mile or two till it brought 
me out on an open swamp, a branch of the Mount Echo valley. 
Quietly parting the bushes, I looked out into the open, and found 
myself quite close to a large flock of Cattle-Egrets, which, un- 
aware of my presence, were stalking about the swamp picking up 
larvre and aquatic insects. After watching them for several 
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minutes, I stepped out from my liitling-pkee aud, as t 
brought down a couple. The birds were so confused at 
denly and so unexpectedly appearing almost 
they flajiped about in all directions, not knowing 
go, and gave me easy shots. 


uey rose, 
my sud- 
in their midst, that 
which way' to 
Onfij struck by a single pellet, 
which grazed the top of its head, seemed to be completely dazed, 
and, though in other respects untoixehed, made no attempt to fly 
away nor even to walk, but stood bolt upright, quite motionless, 
and stared vacantly at me in a most idiotic manner ; I suppose it 

was suffering from concussion of the brain. 

“Both of the birds I shot were in pure white plumage, except 
a slight tinge of buff on the head ; the beak was orange, at front 
2i inches ; orbital skin greenish yellow ; irides yellow ; logs black 
tinged with green ,- soles green ; tarsus S^V inches. Their stomachs 
contained large spiders, several grasshoppers, dragon-flies, and small 
insects.” 

“ KuMa Kangsa, P4rak, 8th April, 1877. To-day I shot in the 
country round Saiyong, and on the large jheel saw several Herons 
{Ardaa snmatrana); a few Teal, and literally hundreds of Cattle- 
Egrets; the last are becoming of a ruddy brown colour on the 

head, neck and breast, a sure sign of the approach of the brccdimr. 
season. ” 

Butobiues javanicus (Horsf.). 

Common. I got several in Perak. For many weeks one resorted 
daily to the river-bank lust below 
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approach tliey rosa in regular flocks ; aud, so m to be certain what 
they were, I shot three or four. They flew very close to the sur- 
face of the water.’’ 

Arbetta tlayicollis (Lath.). The Black Bittern. 

Personally I never sliot this handsome Bittern in the Malay 
States ; but I saw skins in Malacca collections. I killed one or 
two ill the neighbourhood of the Canton river, {South China, where 
I found them in thick reeds and not easily flushed. 

Abbetta cii^NAMOMEA (Gm.). The Chestnut Bittern. 

I found this small Chestnut Bittern plentiful in Singapore, and 
also on the mainland, and shot many specimens in Perak, Larut, 
Province Wellesley, and Malacca, generally flushing them in paddy- 
fields, 

A female, which I shot at Singapore on 80th September, 1877, 
was about 1-1 inches in length, bill at front lyV ; tarsus 1| ; irides 
yellow ; bill pale greenish yellow, dusky on the ridge; soles pale 
yellow ; upper parts and the tail ruddy chestnut, but much varie- 
gated, many of the feathers of the wing-coverts and back being 
brown with pale yellowish margins ; top of head dusky ; chin 
whitish ; pectoral gorget of ruddy yellowish-brown feathers with 
dark brown central streaks; under-surface of the wings ash-grey 
with a delicate pink tinge. 

Undoubtedly this was a young bird, being of such mottled 
plumage; moreover it was of much smaller dimensions than an 
adult, at least according to Jebbon’s description. 

Another specimen, which 1 shot during Blay in the neighbour- 
hood of KuMa Kangsa, Perak, w^as of an almost uniform chestnut 
colour as regards its upper parts, but brightest on the wings and 
tail, and becoming brown on the back ; the top of the head had a 
dusky tinge ; underparts yellowish white ; pectoral gorget boldly 
marked with longitudinal reddish-brown streaks ; under-surface 
of the wings delicate pink-grey ; bill at front 2 inches, in colour, 
yellow, the ridge dusky ; legs greenish yellow ; irides bright yellow, 
orbital region green. 

AbBETTA SINENSIS (Gm.), 

Certainly not so common as A, elnnamomea^ still by no means 
rare in reedy swamps and wet paddy-fields. It is easily distin- 
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guislied from ^1. cinnamomea by its wing-qiiilk and tail being deep 
blue-blacli instead of chestnut. 

One which I shot at Singapore on 12th November, 1880. 
measured 15 inches in length ; tarsus 1| ; irides yellow ; legs and 
beak pale yellowish-green, the latter dusky on its ridge ; beak front 
2^ inches. 

Another, from Kota Lama, Perak, 22nd hfarch, 1877, was of similar 
dimensions ; top of head, the wdng-quills, and. tail black ; face and 
the upper parts cinnamon-red, brightest on the back of the neck ; 
wing-coverts pale yellowish brown ; underpnrts pale yellowish 
white. 

Goisakius melajtolophus (Eaffles). The Tiger Bittern. 

I only once met with this magnihcent Bittern, getting a single 
specimen, a female, near Changi, Singapore. 

Length about 20 inches, beak at front 2, tarsus 2^2 ; top of 
head and pointed crest, passing over the nape, bluish-black ; tail 
brownish-black ; rest of the plumage chestnut, brightest on the 
face and sides of neck ; the back and wing-eoverts freckled with 
wavy black lines; pectoral plumes creamy browm, dashed with 
black and chestnut streaks ; the abdomen and vent chestnut, 
richly maiked witli irregular black and white bars; under tail- 
coverts white irregularly marked with dark brown ; wing-quills 
bluish-black, the terminal portions chestnut, and the extreme tips 
whitish, . 

Dexdrocyuxa jayaj^ica (Sykes.). The Whistling Teal. 

This bird may he called the Duck of the Malayan Peninsula. 

Though a migrant, it is found at certain seasons throughout all 
the Malay States ; and I do not believe its breeding-grounds can 
be far north of iat. 5° K., as the migration from the lower or 
southern half of the peninsula does not take place until late in 
June, and a few months later the birds are back again. During 
the winter months, or, to speak more correctly, during the north- 
east monsoon, these Ducks collect in large flocks on the j heels 
and flooded paddy-fields. In Perak I found them particularly 
partial to small weedy lakes surrounded by thick jungle ; and at 
utie of these, near Baiyong, I used to see them literallv in hun- 
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iiag muntli tliey got very restless, ami by the middle of June iiiuai 
of them had disappeared, probably having gone north to breed. 

I think there is little doubt that some few remain to nest near 
the banks of the Perak river, in the vicinity of Kiifila Kangsa, an 
at the end of June, after the main body had left, 1 oecasioimlly 
came across stragglers in the ruddy breeding plumage. Moreover, 
Mr. Huon Low, II.B.M.’s Eesident at Perak, told me that the 
natives brought into Kuala Kangsa young birds but a few weeks 
old, assuring him that they had been caught in the neighbourhood. 
This happened in January or February ; so I suppose the birds 
breed from August or September till early in the year— that is, 
during the rainy season. 

One cannot base conclusions on the habits of semidomesticaled 
individuals ; but it is worthy of notice that several of these WhisL 
ling Teal which, a few years ago, were turned out with clipped 
wings on the artificial lake in the Botanical Gardens at Singa- 
pore, though, having perfectly recovered their wings, they daily 
fly about the islands in search of food, still do not migrate, but 
remain and breed, and during September I saw several young ones 
swimming about with their parents. There is but little, if any, 
diference in the plumage of the sexes, and very slight seasonal 
change, though towards July specimens I shot were certainly 
more ruddy than earlier in the year. 

During the hea%o£ the day the 'W’histlmg Teal keep principally 
on the jheels, among thick reeds, and seem particularly fond of 
the small open pieces of water shut in by high rushes which arc 
found in all large reed-beds. This makes them fairly easy to got 
at; and on several occasions, by wading quietly through the water, 
waist deep, the reeds concealing my head and shoulders, I came on 
them unawares and killed several at a shot— a great addition to 
one’s larder in a country where fresh meat was not* to be got 
every day. 

When on open water I found them by no means easy to stalk ; 
and even in places where I much doubt if a gun had ever been 
fired and they were but little disturbed, after one or two after- 
noon’s shooting they became exceedingly wild and diflBeult to get 
near. The Malay bird can be easily distingnished from the other 
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species of Dciidrocijgtia by its small size; out of the dozens which 
I shot at different times I do not think ouo ever exceeded 17 
inches in lengtli. 

A male sliot at Kdta Lama, Perak, on 17th February, 1877, was 16 
niches in length ; irides dark brown, orbits bright yellow • lo<rs 
and beak bluish-black ; head and neck dull brown'’, the former’ daric 

011 the crown; chin whitish; underparts ruddy brown, excetit the 

vent and under tail-coverts, which were whitish; wings black- 
lesser coverts and the upper tail-coverts rich chestnut ; b^k dusky 
black, each feather terminating with a broad band of rusty brown ' 

Nei'tapus coeomanbeliands (&m.). The White-bodied Goose 
leal. 

The beautiful, and most appropriately named, little Goose-Teal 
IS exceedingly plentiful among the jheels and swamps of the main- 
land; but I never met with it on Singapore or any of the islands 

along the coast. In many respects it is very Anserine, whence it.s 
name having the short high bill, pure white colouring, and hoarse 
cry of the Goose tribe. 

The Goose Teal is generally found in small parties of from four 
to ten often associating with the Whistling Teal ; and I have on 
several occasions got specimens of both species at one shot. 

Ihey seem to prefer open sheets of shallow water to thick cover, 
ut on being disturbed become very sby and retire to quiet creeks 
or back waters surrounded by jungle. Though I often found them 
on flooded meadows, I rarely (in fact do not think I ever) saw 
hem actually on dry land. Their legs are so short and set so 
ar back that probably they seldom attempt to walk, but on the 
water are quite at home swimming and diving exceedingly well, 
and when slightly wounded are very hard to secure. 

I remember once trying, for nearly half an hour to catch a 
Goose Teal which fell winged into a shallow pool. It stayed 
un Jr watei- a marvellous length of time at each dive, and when 

the Ljrf T ® disappearing again 

o tie ^ consigned it 

to the bag. These birds also have the power of sinking their 

hotoes below the water till nothjpg but their head is visible, hoping 

thus to escape notice. ^ oioit,, uupmg 
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One evening in POnik, while mit bird-hunting, I aime upon a 
«mall_poo] completely excluded from the outer world by the most 
luxuriantly growing Jungle. From the overhanging trees long 
slender creepers hung down in tangled masses to the surface of 
the water, which was almost covered with aquatic plants. To 
complete this beautiful piece of jungle-scenery, in the centre of 
the pool was a Goose Teal, perfectly motionless ; for, quietly as 
I had approached, it had hoard me, and, thinking it was unobserved, 
did not rise, but, all the time intently watching my movement.'!, 
slowly and noiselessly sank under the water till nothing but its 
head remained above the surface. 

hen on the wing, the. flight of those birds is very rapid. Skim- 
ming .dose over the reeds, they dodge along at use of a great pace, 
and are far from easy to shoot. 

They breed in boles in trees, laying several white eggs. I was 
unable to find a nest, but think they breed in the north of the 
Malay Peninsula, as near Kufila Kaiigsa I noticed that during Juno 
they paired, and, leaving the open water, retired to out-of-tlie-way 
places in the jungle, often selecting the narrow creeks or inlets 
from a large jheel. 

Concerning the mode in which these birds, Cotton-Teal as i bey 
are called in India, carry their young down from their nests to the 
water, I had the following related to me by an eye-witness, an otlicer 
ill the Indian Civil Service. He was stationed on the JMadras 
coast ; but 1 forget the exact name of the place. Anyhow, one 
afternoon, late in June, while out riding he saw a Cotton-Teal leave 
a tree and ily down to a pool of water which was near; the bird’s pecu- 
liar flight, slow and steady, so different from their usual rapid mode 
of progression, attracted his attention; and riding closer, he saw 
it had something resting on its back which, on its reaching the 
vvater, proved to bo three or four young Teal. 

My informant then sent his native servant up the tree from which 
the bird flew; and at about twenty feet from the ground he found 
the nest, containing several more young birds, winch he brought 
down; and my friend took them home, hoping to rear them in his 
poultry-yard ; but in a short time they sickened and died. 

Specimens shot in Perak during May had their legs black, but much 
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tinged with yellowiBli-green, which is the ease^ I believe, only during 
the breeding season. The difference between the plumages of the 
sexes is very marked, the female being of miieh duller eolotirs 
than the male. 

The following specimems I shot in Perak during April, 1S77 

Male, Length 12. | to 13 inches; irides crimson; legs and feet 
greenish-yellow^ tinged with black ; w'cbs black ; face, neck and 
wdiole of the underparts pure glossy white ; a de(‘p black ring en- 
circles the neck ; top of head dark browm ; back and wings beauti- 
ful metallic green W'ith a rich purple tinge ; primaries barred, and 
the secondaries tipped with white, thus forming a band across 
tlie wing; iiaiiks and tail-coverts verinieulated with grey lines, 
like a Wigeon’s back ; tail greenish bx'own ; vent blac*k. 

The female is of the same size as the male, but imt nearl}^ so 
boldly marked; its irides are dark brown; bill yellow'ish black; 
the secondaries only are marked wdth white; face and neck grey ; 
breast barred wdth narrow black lines : underparts dirtjMvhite ; top 
of head dull browm, with a purple gloss. 

1 dissected both these birds : their stomachs w'ere exceedingly 
iniiscular, contained w’^eed and vegetable matter, also a quantity 
of sand and particles of quartz. 

SXEENA BEROri (Licht.). 

I shot several of these Terns in tlie Straits of Johor and off 
the south coast of Singapore. During Septeinbei', while steaming 
to Palau Mongsa, vseveral flocks passed close to our launch. 
They flew^ close to the surface of the sea and in extended order, 
like a line of skirmishers ; all the flocks were making in the same 
direction ; and it was about three in the afternoon : so perhaps 
they were on their way to some place in which to pass the night. 

One shot near Johor on 13th April was from 17 to 18 inches 
in length, bill at front tarsus 1 ; irides dark browm ; bill 

pale yellowish-green; legs black; upper parts mottled all over 
with French grey and' dusky brown; head and nape black, the 
feathers of the crown edged with wdiite ; forehead, underparts, 
inner portions of the inner webs of the primaries, and taiLfeather.s 
white. 

I think this must have been an immature bird ; others I shot 
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had the legs green, blotclied with black,- 
Sterxa SEENTA (Sykes.). 

During May, 1879, 1 got one of these Terns alive, it having been 
caught by a fisherman on the shore near Malacca. It was a 
female, length Id to 17 inches, bill at front tarsus 1, bili 
from gape 3 ; in colour bright yellow ; irides dark brown ; liead 
and pointed crest over the nape deep blue-black; the cheeks, a 
band across the upper parts of the back, and all the underparts 
white, slihgtly dusky on the breast ; upper parts delicate French 
grey, very silvery on the wings; inner portions of the inner 
webs of wiiig-quills white ; tail very deeply forked. 

I got other specimens near Singapore during September and 
October. 

Sterna sumatrana (Baffl,). The Black-naped Tern. 

Common among the islands at the south of the peninsula. A 
specimen shot in the Johor Strait late in September was a male, 
length 13 J inches, beak at front 1|; irides dark brown; beak 
and legs black ; tail very long and forked, the two outer feathers 
projecting IJ inch beyond the others ; top of head, also the face, 
silvery wlnte ; a black streak passes from the beak through the eye 
and enlarges into a board' patch on the nape ; upper parts, tail, 
and wings pale French grey ; outer web of first primary black ; 
underparts glossy white delicately tinged with a most beautiful 
rosy hue. Its stomach containe 1 small fishes, 

vStTLA AUSTRALIS (?). 

In June, 1877, I saw several G-annets sitting on some drifting 
tree- trunks a few miles out to sea off the mouth of the Perak 
river. 

Attagen minor (Gm.). The Frigate-bird, 

On 28rd September, 1880, I got an immature Frigate-bird on 
Pulau Norigsa, about ten miles off the south coast of Singapore ; 
1 believe it to be the only specimen recorded as having been 
obtained in the Straits. 

With some friends I was shooting green Pigeons as they came 
at dusk to roost on the island. Shortly after sunset, while 
w^aiting for the Pigeons, we saw a large bird fiying towards the 
j; 4 hore, and sailing along close over the surface of the sea. As 
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it passed near one of our party, he brought it dowii. Length 
about 30 inches ; beak and gullet pale bliiisli-white ; feet webbed and 
of a dull fleshy-white; head, neck, and throat white, mottled 
with umber-brown, becoming dark brown on the breast and back ; 
belly pure white; wings and tail black, tinged with green; wing- | 
coverts brown, the feathers having whitish margins ; middle claw 
pectinated. The bird had a very rank fishy smell. 

GBAcriiiTS GARBO (Linn.). The Common Cormorant. 

On 29th May, 1877, wdiile returning down stream to Kuala 
Kangsa, after a few" days’ shooting on the upper reaches of tlie 
Perak river, I shot w-hat I believed to be a specimen <‘>f the CV>i)i- 
mon Cormorant. 

In my notes I have written : — 

vSoon after daylight, as we ’tv ere drifting with the stream past 
the village of Enggar, loud exclamations from my Malay l>oat- 
men drew my attention to tw "0 large bii'ds wbicii w'ere wuilking 
about side by side on the sandbank in the middle of the river. 
Steering wnthin shot, I fired from beneath the attap roof cover- 
ing the eanoe and killed one of them, and, wmling to the bank, 
found I had got a fine Cormorant, the first I have seen in this 
part of the country. It was not quite dead wdien I reached it, and 



fishes. It w'-as a female, length 34 inches, tarsus 2|-, middle toe 
with claw ; irides pale green ; beak at front in colour dirty 
white, black on tbe ridge ; gular pouch bright yellow" ; head, back 
of neck, wdngs, back, and tail rich bronze slightly tinged with 
green, and having the feathers of tlie upper part of the back, 
also the scapulars and the wing-coverts, edged with black : lower 
back and sides of abdomen uniform dark greenish-bronze colour : 
face, front of neck, breast, and middle of the abdomen wliite, 
much mottled and streaked with hrowmish-hlack. . 

Plotus melakogaster (Gm.). The Indian Snake-bird. 

I got One of these curious birds, looking like a cross betw^een 
a Heron and a Cormorant, at Malacca; it w^as shot in April, out 
of a party of ten or fifteen, on some pools at Kessang, a marshy 
district in the neighbourhood of the settlement. The loc^al bird- 
collectors did not seem to be familiar with it : so ])robabIv it is 
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rare in that part of the country; but further north, in Pmvk, I 
met with it on several occasions, though I never saw more than 
two or three together. Its chief characteristics are the long snake- 
like neck and the beautifully marked black and silveji scapulars. 


H. E. KELHAM, 

Capt.^ 7ith Hi^hlafidcrs. 
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GUTTA-PRODUCING TREES. 


[ The following interesting paper upon the trees which produce 
the Gutta-percha o£ commerce has been placed at the disposal 
of the Society by the courtesy of Sir Feedekick A. Weld, to whom 
it has been submitted by Sir Hugh Low, Besident of Perak.] 


Sir Hugh Low, Mesideid of Perak to the Hordhlethe Aot’Dig Colonial Secret arg^ 
Straits Settlements, dated The Residency, Thaipeng, Lm'ut, 

12th Octoher, 1S8S, 

SiH, — I have the honour to forward, for the information of His 
Excellency the Governor, a Eeport on the trees producing the 
(jutta perclia'^ of commerce, by Mr. L. Weay, Junr., Curator of 
the nascent institution which, it is hoped, may develop into a useful 
collection of the natural products of this State as the Perak 
Museum. 

2. The collections, when at the commencement of the current 
year His Excellency appointed Mr. WnkY, were in a very embryo- 
nic state, and being aware of the careful habits of observation he 
had acquired as an amateur of considerable attainments in electri- 
cal and chemical science, and of his zealous pursuit of scientific 
knowledge in other directions, I requested him to devote his atten- 
tion to collecting information as to the valuable product known as 
^\giiUa percliay' together with complete series of specimens of the 

[Tke -unknown person who first rendered the Malay word gUah (sap, gum, bird- 
lime) by the Latin -sYondgutta, deserves credit for some ingenuity. The accidental 
resemblance of the two words, and the adoption of the latter by botanists, may 
however be misleading as to the true derivation of the term gtitta perohaT 
GUah, in Malay, is the generic term for any kind of sticky sap which exudes from 
trees, plants, leaves or i' ruit : perchah means a rag, bit or strip of any stuff. GUa h 
perch ah would thus mean get ah in strips or pieces (after being boiled), as opposed 
to the semi-liquid and sticky condition of the raw substance.-— En.] 
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l)ro(luct, and the trees which produced it, such as might euablc the 
emiaeut men of science at the Head of the Koyul Institutions of 
Kew, Ceylon and Calcutta to botanically identity them. 

3. Mr. Weav has zealously and successfully carried out the 
instructions he received, and complete specimens of several 
species have been made available, and tbeir receipt cordialh^ 
acknowledged, and others are in cour.se of preparation. 

4. In addition to this, Mr. Wea.x’s scientific training has 
enabled him to discover that, by tbe wasteful means of collecting, 
which alone have been hitherto practised, by far the greater part of 
the valuable product for which the tree is destroyed remains in the 
bark which is left to rot in the jungle, so that not more than the 
merest fraction is made available for tbe demands of commerce. 

5. Tbe 4 )roeess necessary for extracting the whole of the gutta, 
Mr. A¥eay describes as simple maceration of the fresh bark shred 
into thin slices, or of the bark dried and pounded, a process so pro- 
ductive of valuable results that he considers the quantity exported 
from the Straits Settlements might have been gathered from one- 
thirtieth of the number of ^ees which, it is estimated, must have 
been destroyed to produce it. 

6. In P^rak, the larger trees had been destroyed before my 
attention was attracted to the manner in which it was collected. 
Tbe quantity exported was rapidly diminishing, when, in 1880, 1 
advised tbe Government, as the only means of preventing the 
annihilation of the species, the young trees of which were being 
rapidly cut down, to forbid the export altogether. 

7. Old trees had become so scarce that we had great difBculty 
in securing flowering and fruiting specimens, and I have, as noticed 
in the diary of my late expedition to the upper waters of the Perak 
Eiver, ascertained that the central parts of the Peninsula cannot, 
in all cases, as has been supposed, he trusted to produce an inex- 
haustible supply. On the light sandy soils which prevail there, 
none of the ‘"getah tahan ” trees are seen, and the natives assured 
me that although the kinds of JmdiaEubber called ‘-getah ramboitg'' 
(Ficus elastica) m.6.ih.e"“ gela'h smggdrip” (Willouglheia) had been 
common, the Dicliopsis or Ismiandra and the Paijena, which is 
nearlv of equal value, were quite unknown. These were, how- 
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ever, very comiBoa on the ranges of mountains near to the Straits 
of Malacca and on the lands bordering the sea-coasts, where 
the climate is much more moist and the soil is a sti:^ clayey loam 
resting upon granite, while the lighter soils of Upper Perak are on 
slates, schists and other metamorphic rocks. 

8. As the more economical mode of dealing with the product of 
the gutta ” trees brought to notice by Mr. Wrat — collecting the 
bark instead of the gum — will be of great importance to such States 
as still have a supply, I would recommend that Mr. Wba.y*s 
E eport be published in the Straits Settlements Government Gazette 
or in the Straits Branch of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, so that, 
what there seems no reason to doubt, is a valuable economic dis- 
covery, which it is quite likely may be equally applicable to other 
gums or India Eubber-bearing trees, may be made known as widely 
as possible. It might even, with advantage to the commerce of 
the Straits Settlements, be translated into Malay. 


HUGH LOW, 
Besident, Pthak. 


Mr. L. Wray., Jr.., to Sir Hugh Low, Resident of Per aJi, dated the 
Septemher, 1888. 

Sni, — I have the honour to inform you, that in pursuance of the 
request yoix made some months ago, 1 turned my attention to the 
study of those trees from which the Gutta Percha of commerce is 
procured ; and I iioxv beg to present to you my Eeport, embodying 
the result of those studies up to the present time; and solicit 
your special attention to that portion which relates to my dis- 
covery of the large quantity of Gutta Percha that may be extracted 
from the bark, which is now entirely wasted. 

I have sent botanical specimens, and, in most cases, samples of 
gutta and wood, of nearly all the trees I have mentioned, to the 
Eoyal Gardens at Kew, and also to the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta, and the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon ; so that when 
the eminent botanists at those establishments have examined and 
compared the several specimens, the mystery in which their botani- 
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nearance, tlie lormer ueiug u.u.<. ^ ^ 

L irregular pieces. Tke bark is of a rich browu-red colour, ar 

from one-tbird to half an inch in thickness. 

Inside the epidermis it is of an Indian-red tint ; and when cii 
the milk white sap oozes out, at first in small heads, which, enlar 
ins soon join and covers the injured part with a coating o 
crelm-like oonsistener. The leaves are lanceolate on a young tn 
and roundish oval with abruptly aenminativo points on a tree 
mature growth. The margin is entire, and they are covered ^ 
their undersurface, with minute silky warm-brown hairs. 1 
leaf stalks and young w'ood are also covered in a similar maun 
which gives the whole tree, when looked at from below, a browm 
tint, bv which the tree may generally be recognised. J lie upi 
surface of the leaf is dark green, and the veins are not {iromiiie 
The calyx consists of six sepals, three of which are superior 

the others, and alternate with them. 

They are coated, like the backs of the leaves, with silky-brn 
hairs. The corolla is wvhite, and is divided into six petals. 1 
-1-1 ia Mimnlft. is sometimes uersislent, and may he seen 
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tlie ripe fruit. There are six ovuleS; but one or two seeds only 
arrive at maturity. 

On file apex of the young fruit, the six carpels of which it is 
formed can be distinctly traced. The fruit is coated, like the 
hacks of the leaves, with brown down ; its flesh is soft, and it is 
sweet, but it has a disagreeable flavour of gutta percha. 

The seeds are very oily, and they are, together with some of the 
seeds of nearly allied species, collected the Malays and the 
Sakais, who dry them in the sun for some days, and then express 
the oil by putting them between two flat pieces of wood, and apply- 
ing pressure by clamps and Avedges. 

The oil, wliich is solid at the ordinary temperature (that is up to 
90'^), is highly esteemed for cooking purposes. Birds, squirrels, 
monkeys', &c., are very fond of the fruit and of the seeds, whicli 
adds to the difficulty of obtaining them. 

It floW'Crs in the month of March, and ripens its fruit in June ; 
but the Malays assert that it only fruits once in three or four years. 

The gutta of this variety is red, and the colour is not due to an 
admixture of bark, as is frequently stated. It is probable that 
other varieties of gutta may be sometimes mixed wdtli bark to 
make them look like Tab an Merali^ and so command a higher price 
than they otherwise would.; but the true G^tali Tab an Merali is 
red per .«!e, and the w’ater in which it is cleaned, although changed 
many times, still becomes deeply dyed with that colour. Specimens 
of this, iu fruit, together witli wmod, bark, and gutta, I sent to the 
Koyal Grardens at Kewq Calcutta, and Ceylon, on May 30th, 18S3. 

Method of coll eMhig the Getali Tahan Merah. 

A tree having been found, a staging of saplings, tied together 
wdth roots or rattans, is erected round it, so that it can be cut above 
the spreading buttresses. The tree is then felled with a little 
Malay axe called a ‘‘ hUiongf and as it lies on the ground, \/ 
shaped rings, about one inch broad, are cut in the bark, at intervals 
of 15 to IS inches, all along the whole length of the trunk, and of 
the large branches, \vith a heavy chopping knife, called a '' parang 
These cuts soon become filled wdth the white cream-like sap, and 
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in about luilf an lioiir, tlie gutta will have separated from the 

removed, by rollin, 
ige' of wiiieli the .'cc 
varying in 'Size/aceorclii 


portion of the sap, and iiiaj tlien ])e 
ball of it round in the cuts, to tlie ed, 
gum adheres, and forms a disc 
number of scores it is rolled in. 

These discs are tlien boiled i 
sold by the collectors to the ] 

Singapore. 

The gutta is, at first, pure white, but 
finally to a brownish-red. The water 
becomes a dark red-brown, and this colouration is the moat dis- 
tinctive feature that this variety of gutta possesses, and hy which 
it may be easily recognised. 

The air seems to have on the sap an effect analogous to that of 
rennef on milk, coagulating the gummy portions s"o rapidlv, that 
only a small quantity of their watery stuff runs out of the’ cuts, 
all the gutta percha remaining as a soft spongy mass in the scores.’ 

The amount of gutta obtained from a single tree, appears to 
have been greatly over-estimated in the accounts that have been 
written on the subject; and exceptionally large yiekhs from gigan- 
tic trees have been erroneously quoted as being an av,n'agc pi-mfuft. 
which is clearly by no means the case. 

I had a tree felled, that was two feet in diameter (at six feet 
from the ground) and about one hundred feet high, the age of 
which I estimated, from its annular rings, to be over one Iminlred 
years. It gave only 2R 5oz. of fairly clean gutta. valued by a 
iTalay dealer at §1.20 per catty, or 3s. 3d. per pound, so that the 
product of this tree was worth only 7.'i. Cd. 

Some say, that if gutta trees are felled in the height of the 
rams and when the sap is rising strongly, they llien rid.I more 
gutta than at other times; hut I have had no means of testing the 
truth of this assertion. 

Gttah Tahan Sutra* Dkhopsh . 

This tree is usually confused by the Malays with the preceding 
o ne, but is very different to it in many respects. It gr.iws on low 

* Siitra=wBiIkr~" ^ ^ 
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hilk, and, the Malays say, will only thrive in sight of water; 
and those I have seen certainly bear out this idea, for they were 
all near the bank of some stream, and at an elevation of about 
500 to 600 feet above sea level. 

It has much the same appearance as the D, Gutta^ but the 
leaves are smaller, andtbeir backs have a yellower shade of brown, 
and the buttresses are much smaller, and have a concave outline. 
The bark, which is dark brown, is smooth, and shews, by small 
oval indentations, the places where the branches have been, wben 
the tree was young. This is a feature I have not noticed in any 
other gutta, and may, T think, be taken as ^characteristic. 

The flowers have a reddish tinge, and the fruit is coated like the 
backs of the leaves, and is oval in form, and about the size of a 
mussel plum. 

Its gutta is pale reddish-brown (like GHali Sundilc) and the 
water in which it is boiled does not acquire a red colour. It coa- 
gulates nearly as quickly as Tahan Merah, and is collected in the 
same way. 

The specimens I collected were obtained from the Ulu Kenering, 
Perak. The tree was 12 inches in diameter at 3 feet from the 
ground and w^as in fruit when felled on the 17th August, 1883. 
The flow^er was obtained by a Malay about 10 weeks previously. 

GHali Taban Puteh (White), Dichopsis Foli/anthal 

This tree cannot be told, by its outward appearance, from 
Blehopsh Gutta^ except that its leaves are rather larger. 

It has large buttresses, with convex tops, and the bark is neaidy 
of the same shade, but rather browner. The fruit also seems to be 
similar, and the flowers are white ; so that it is not until the tree is 
felled, that any very distinctive character appears. It is then found 
that the sap, which is much more copious, does not coagulate 
quickly, and when it does, it is of a dirty white colour, and has a 
much higher softening point than any of the other kinds, even 
boiling water not being sufficiently hot to thoroughly soften it. 
This tree grows on the hills, up to an elevation of 2,500 feet above 
sea level. 
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I Lave Bevel' seen it growing on Ihc vlains, nor in fact lower 
than 1,^00 feet. i .• i . . 

It ripens ite fruit in the month 01 xebruai} . , , i 

The gutta is collected % felling the tree, ringing tne bark, and 
placing leaves, bamboos, &c., under it to cat ch t ie sap : " 
afterwards boiled, and the natives often add salt to liasten i s 

It is frequently adulterated w'itli the gutta troin Ivavii .relutong. 

and two or tliree of the Bassias, _ . i , , 

The usual method of mixing them is to do so betorc tlic sap uis 
coagulated, as afterwards, owing to the bigb ucltmg point of h>- 
lan Futeh, they cannot be so easily and intimately combined. A 
tree of ten inches in diameter, at four to five feet from the ground, 
gave 2ft lloz. of fairly clean Gutta Perelia. 

G<%ik Tahan Piitcli (Vtirid//). 

This variety differs from the above, iiiluiving smaller leaves, and 
in the shape of the fruit, which is longer in proportion to its breadth. 

I have found it growing on the hills at 2,300 feet elevation ; and 
it ripens its fruit in the month of Pebruiu'} . 

Getah Tahan Gliayci-* FtclwimG . 

This tree I have found growing at 600 feet above sea level ; and 
it attains a large size. 

The bark is reddish-brown, and the wood is hard and white, with 
a dark red centre. 

The backs of the leaves are, when young, of a golden brown, but 
full growui ones are silvery. 

They have not the points of the - leaves that are present in most 
other varieties of Dichopsis. 

The iiower, which appears about the middle of September, is pale 
green, and ver}^ small. 

The corolla has a six-tootlied limb, the teetli being nearly trian- 
gular in shape, and so thin as to be almost iraihsparent. 

* Chaver— liquid. 
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The diameter of the flower is about of an inch. 

Ill the throat of the corolla are inserted, by short fliaments, 
Iwelvc anthers. Thc}^ are placed alternately in the centre of tlio 
teeth, and at the junction between two teeth. 

The style is simple, and of such a length that it projects beyonrl 
the petals, in an unopened flower bud. It apipears to be often 
persistent. 

The gutta coagulates yery slowly, hence tlie native name 
which meams watery, &c. 

The gutta, which seems to be of good quality, is of a dirty white 
colour, but may be easily distinguished from Taban Put eh by its 
louver softening point, and the tree, by its having small concave 
buttresses. 

Getah Taban Shipor. Dichopsls Maingap^ 


This tree may be readily distinguished from the foregoing by its 
large dark green leaves, and by its prominent veins at the back, 
w'hich are covered by coarse, silky Tight-brown hairs, the back of 
tbe leaf itself being only sparingly covered by them. 

The bark is about half an inch thick, rough, and of a reddish-hrowm 
colour, much covered by a greyish lichen. It has medium-sized 
buttresses with a concave outline. 

One tree that I measured was three feet three inches in 
diameter, at six feet from the ground, and from that height the 
buttresses sloped out until they reached the ground ; having a 
spread of about three feet from the trunk. 

The flower is white, and’ comes out in the beginning of April, or 
the end of March ; but its fruit I have not yet seen. 

I had one tree felled, which, at three feet from the ground, mea- 
sured seventeen inches in diameter, and sixty-three to the first 
branch. The weight of gutta obtained was 12oz. The sap, by 
the aid of heat and stirring, coagulated in tw^enty-threo hours after 
tapping. 

This gutta is sold under the name of GHah Piiteli, The tree 
grows on hills up to about the same height as Taban PuteK 
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Get ah . Dlcliopais . 

This is very miieli iike the foregoing, but the leaves arc of a 
lighter green, and are not so much coated with hairs ; tlie hark 
is smooth. 

I have not yet seen the flowers, but the fruit is green, smooth, 
devoid of hairs, and ripens in August. I found it growing near 
the Tahan Sutra. 

Its gutta is slow in coagulating and softens at a lower tempera- 
ture than the last named variety; and it becomes rather sticky 
when heated, and remains so for some time after it has cooled. 

Get ah . Dlehopms . 

This tree has large, glossy, dark-green leaves, the backs of wliieh 
are coated with rich w\arni chocolate-brown hairs, more densely on 
the veins than elsewhere, and the midrib is coated, in a similar man- 
ner, on the top surface of the leaf, for about two- thirds of its 
length. 

The bark is very rugged and greyish-brown in colour, containing 
so little gutta that it is not worth collecting. I have found it 
growing on hills, about 800 feet high ; but, as yet have not been 
able to procure flo^vers, or fruit. 


Getah Tahan 


Dicliopds 


Trees of this variety are said to be growing on the Cxunong 
Mini range, near Kiifila Kangsa, to have small leaves, and to 
yield gutta of good quality ; but I have not yet fallen in with it, 
nor have I had an opportunity as yet of collecting any specimens 
of it. 

Oetah Sundilt. Faijena Leerii. 

This variety grows in swampy places near the coast, and 1 found 
one tree with its i^oots in a small creek, the water of w'hich was 
quite salt, and only a short distance from the regular Mangrove 
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^ recs fringing the stream. The leaves are small, shiny, and have a 
Vcdclish tint when young. The bark is about three-eighths of an inch 
tliick, and dark brown in colour, moderately rough. 

The flowers are white, and the fruit is sweet, and eaten by the 
Malays. Its gutta is like Taban Sutra in appearance, and is col- 
lected by scoring tlie bark, catching the sap, and boiling it, until it 
coagulates. A tree measuring two feet and eight inches in circuiu- 
ference, at three feet from the ground, and feet to the first 
branch, that I bad felled, gave 6 1 oz. of gutta. 

CTeiahSundih. Faije7ia . 

This is a tree much resembling Payeiia Leerii^ but differing from 
it in the leaves being longer in proportion to their breadth, the 
fruit and seed smaller, and the bark, which is reddish-brown, is 
only about one-balf the thickness, and consequently the yield of 
gutta is iniicli less (the yield seeming to be iii proportion to the 
thickness of the bark) . This variety, therefore, is less valuable com- 
mercially than the thick-barked kinds. I may observe that it 
grows in swamps, like the iccr/z. 

GPAali Gahntf Bassia . 

This is one of the Bassias, nearly allied to B. Moil. (uj ana ; and 
it grows. on the hills up to an elevation of 2,600 feet. The bark is 
light grey, and the wood seems to be of good quality. 

The leaves are dark green, and the flowers white. 

The fruit is reddish-brown, and covered with silky hairs, like 
thM. oi Blcli aims Gutta, 

The style is often persistent. Its gutta is white and bard, and 
is used only for mixing with better classes of gutta. 

Ther 43 arc several other Bassias which yield gums that are used 
for mixing also ; but I liave not as yet obtained any botanical spe- 
cimens of them'. 

Kuijii Jeliitong. JDyera . 

The gum from this tree, is known as GHali J(iluto7igf, and is em- 
ployed in the same way as that from the various kinds of Bassia. 
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Tlie word means tvood^ but it is at times used by Ma 

lays instead ot Folcolc'^' a tree, where they consider that: it sounds 
better. 

This tree is one of the loftiest to be found in the jungle; and has 
])Iacldsli-gi*ey bark (white inside) whicdi yields great quantities of 
white sap when cut into. It bears large bean-like pods, in pairs. 

Its leaves are green above, and bluish- white beneath, and 
arranged in v'horls at intervals, with seven leaves in eneh. The 
wood is white and very soft, and is krgeijy used by the Chinese for 
making coffins, for which purpose it it well adapted, as it is light, 
and decays very rapidly when exposed to moisture. 

Ox TITE GaJiAT LOSS OF GuTTl, ItESULTING FROM THE WASTEFtIL 
vrOBE OF EXTRACTION EAtPLOXED BY THE MaLATS. 

"Whilst engaged in collecting specimens and information respect- 
ing the gutta-producing trees of Perak, I was greatly struck by tlie 
exceedingly small amount yielded by even large trees, by the pre- 
sent Malay method of linging the bark ; which led me to an exarai- 
nation of the dried bark, with a view to ascertain, by a series of 
careful experiments, what proportion of the whole amount of giitta 
contained in a tree was actually left in the bark after the usual 
process of extracting it had been performed. 

With this object, I had, on the 2-l;th oF May, 1S83, a tree ot‘ 
GHaJi Tahan Smpor felled, and scores cut in the bark, at distances 
of fifteen inches along the whole length of the triiiik; and obtained 
12 oz. of gutta. Some two or throe days after, I had some of the 
bark removed, and on the 29th, I cut some of it up into thin slices, 
across the grain, and boiled them in water for a short time when I 
found that gutta had been expelled, and remained as a slight and 
irregular coating on the chips. This I picked off, and weighing it, 
I found the yield to be SI per cent, of the weight of the wet hark 
operated on. 

Encouraged by this simple and satisfactory experiment,,! next 
had a weighed sample of bark pounded in a mortar, and then trans- 
ferred it to a glass vessel, and boiled it in water. 

In a few minutes, the gutta formed itself into small d(taehed 
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wliite flalcGs, and bj stii’Hng, collected into a mass, wliich was easily' 
removed from tlie flask, and j)nrified by reboiling in clean water, 
By this method, tlie sample of wet bark yiekled 5.3 per cent, of 
clean white gntta. 

Anotlicr weighed sample of bark, was caifc up and dried in the 
sun, and then put into chloroform, and after standing some hours, 
witli frequent shakings, the liquid was poured off, and allowed to 
evaporate; fresh chloroform being added to the bark to extract any 
giitta wdiicli remained in it. The lotal product thus obtained W'as 
5.7 per cent, of the -weight of wtf hark used in the experiment. 

1 next took a weiglied sample of ^Yet bark and cut it up into 
small chips, and dried it thorouglil}^ and found as the result of 
several experiments, tliat it lost 50 per cent, of its weight in the 
-process. 

, The following deductions may be made from these results ; — Firstly, 
that the wet bark, wdiich is now allowed to rot in the jungle, con- 
tains fully 0.7 per cent, of its weight of Griitfca Pereha, or Avhen 
dried 11.4 per cent.; and seco'iulhj, tliat by simply pounding or 
rasping, and boiling the bark, nearly all the gntta wdnehit contains 
' ma}^ be extracted. 

After the tree was felled, I made careful measurements of it, 
and weighed portions of the bark, so that I could calculate the 
total weight on the trunk of the tree, up to the first branch, -^vhich 
I. found to be 630lbs. wdieii in the wet state. 

Now if vre take 5.3 per cent of this, as being the amo-unt of 
gntta, that may be extracted by the process of pounding and boil- 
ing, already specified, Ave find that it w^ould yield 2Sih. over and 
above, the 12oz. which were obtained by the ordinary Malay method ; 
or, ‘to put it in another \Yay, that 'tor every pound of gutta collected 
alpresent, 371h. are wasted! 

In tiie Kew Beport for ISSl, I find it stated, that in the year 
‘1875, the export of gntta from the Straits ^Settlements and Penin- 
Bula, -^s'as estimated at ten millions of pounds w’^eight. 

I have no means of a'seertaming the accuracy of that estimate, 
but accepting it as being tolerably correct, we must, from my expe- 
riments, come to the conclusion, that even if we take the amount of 
gutta wasted, at only thirty times the weight of that collected, 




were were, during tfiat one year, no less than three hundred mil 

2.. 6^. per pound 

fSwos?! ^ ^ Percha thrown awav, and 

To fully realize the importance of this si 
in mind, that this 
are of such 


subject it must be Iborne 

vast destruction of these valuable trees (which V 
_ _ very slow growth) and of this materml, on which the 

communication of the ^vorld may he said in a measure to depend 
IS gomg on every year, without any cessation whatever. 

It will be noticed, that I have left out of my calculations, all the 
bark on tbe upper part of the trunk, and on the branches, which 
however is just as rich in gntta, as the lower portion of the trunk : 
even the leaves contain a notable proportion. I have tested, also, 
other varieties of these trees, and have obtained almost identical 
reralts, therefore I need not enter into further details. 

Ihe question naturally arises, can the bark be broken from the 
trees, and dealt with in the countrv. 
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The variety that yeems to be most easily grown, is Fayena 
Leerii (Gretah ISundik). 

This tree fruits freely, and will thrive on the swampy plains 
near the coast ; and is said by the Malays to grow fast. Its wood 
is hard, with a close grain, and takes a good polish, therefore may 
be of some value as timber. 

I have tried experiments in making cuttings of some of the 
Dichopsis, but have not had any success as 3^et ; although it is 
probable that they may be propagated by this means, wljen the 
proper, mode of affecting it is found out. 

I have not tried Faye/na Leerii as yet, but hope to be able to do 
so very shortly. 


L. WEAY, :Junb. 





SHAMANISM IN PERAK 


\^^h) OME acquaintance witli the hlaek art is esiseiitial to every 
Malay medical practitioner. Simple remedies for wounds 
and bruises are Generali v well nndersiood, and some of 
the more common diseases — sucdi as fever, smail-pox, <fcc. — 
are often successfully, if not skilfuliy, treated with native 
remedies. Bone-setting, too, is a brancdi of the healing science in 
\Yhieh Malays sometimes shew much ex])eririess. But if the 
cause of a disease is not apparent, or it such Miarming symptoms 
as insensibility or delirium set in, it is usuariy in'esumed that evil 
spirits are at the bottom of the luischiet and sorcery, not 
medicine, has to be resorted to. Arabic works on medicine have 
been translated into Malay, and there may be rend learned disqui- 
sitions on the parts and f auctions of the hiunan body, which, in 
point of scientific aceurac}*, are of the age of G-alux a nd Aiiistotle. 
Demoniacal i^ossessioii, though it has always been a popular theory 
among the Arabs (in common with other Semitic nations ) for 
explaining various forms of disease, is not an idea wliicli the 
Malays have imported from the West. Their beliefs regarding 
the distribution, powers and manner of propitiation of the evil 
spirits, to wdioin they often ascribe Iiiiinan disease and suffering, 
are relics of the days when spirit- worship w-as the religion of their 
primitive ancestors. The early rites of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Sumatra and the Peninsula must have been modified at some 
period by Hindu settlers from India, for traces of Brahminical 
worship are traceable in tlie rude chants and iuvoeations sung by 
Malay pawauf/d, to this day, by IHulaanrmadan sick-].>eds. Where 
Muhamma-lauism is strongest, namely in the sea-poris and European 
settlements (whence a constant communication with Mecca is kept 
up), Malay ideas on the iniiuenee of devils on disease partake 
more of the Semitic type. The evil spirits are sheitau or jin, and 
pious Arabic sentences are used as charms and invocations, But 
in remoter districts, downright heathenism may be met irvitli. The 
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dcEioiKs to ilie ierriiied villagerB of many an iiilaiid kmiqjonr/ Imvc 
a distinct personality. They must be met by the employment of 
other demons to counteract their influence, or they must be pro- 
pitiated by bloody saerifiees. 

In the State of Perak, it is usual to ascribe nearly every disease to 
supernatural agency, lledicine is often dispensed with altogether? 
and all hope of recovery is made to rest on the result of the incanta- 
tions of professional jjawaur/s. According to the belief of the peo- 
ple ( professed Moha]ned an s for generations and generations!) the 
mountains and rivers of their country, the ground on which they 
tread, the air which they breathe, and the forests in which they 
seek for rattans, giitta, gums and other produce, abound wdth 
spirits of various kinds and of varying powers and dispositions. 
The malicious hnjanf/ is the most dreaded, for he is a goblin of 
inveterate hostility to mankind. Scarcely less formidable is the 
a kind of white lady ” or “ Banshee,” who may be 
heard sometimes amid the darkness of a tropical night moaning 
among the branches of the trees or soothing the child which she 
carries in her unsubstantial arms. The hunter spirit ( hcmiib pem- 
huvu ), who with his wife and child sometimes rushes past the 
peasant’s huts at night in a whirlwind, pursuing with his four 
ghostly dogs an unseen quarry, is a potent source of evil, and there 
are many other>s too numerous to mention. 

When the malice of some one of these many demons has caused 
sickness in a Malay family in Perak, help is summoned in the shape 
of a pcmang, or medicine-man, who has a catalogue of spells at his 
command and is knowm for liis familiarity with evil-spirits. The 
diagnosis may be efiecied in two w^ays. Either the fcmang be- 
comes entranced and sees (tilih) in his clisemhodied form secrets 
concealed from ordinary mortals and is able on recovering sensibi- 
lity to declare the nature and cause of the disease, or else he 
calls down (menurmilcan) some familiar demon (whom he has pro- 
bably inherited from his gum or preceptor), and, becoming 
possessed by him, speaks, at his prompting, words of wisdom or 
folly as the ease may be. 

Some years ago I w^as a witness at a kam^ong^ or village, in Perak 
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of the ceremonies performed in a Malay household for the recover? 
of a memher of it who was lying dangerously ill. 

The patient was a young married woinnii, little more than a 
child in years, whose first baby was only a few days old. The 
symptoms, whicdi declared to the Malays so plainly the agency of 
evil-spirits, \vere probably paroxysms of puerperal fever and these 
liad left the patient so weak that when I saw her she was lying in 
an insensible state. 

The scene was tlie centre portion of a large i^Talay house feebly 
lighted with two or three oil lamps on the floor. The sick girl lav 

off a space on three sides 
ig open. Opposite to the patient, facing her left 


on a bed in a recess formed by curtaining 
the fourth bein 

side as she lay on lier back, sat the pawang, Che Jo if an by name, 
a big muscular Malay, grasping a large bunch of leaves in 
each hand. Between him and the bed were the lamps above 
mentioned. On the other two sides of a scpxare, of which the 
lamps were the centre, were ranged the people of the house, neigh- 
bours, visitors and strangers according to their respective vmks, 
I occupied the place of honour, being nearest to the head of the 
curtained recess and having it on my right hand. All the men 
present, myself included, sat cross-legged on the floor. Eoimdthe 
couch were eight or ten women watching every movement of the 
sufferer and prepared to restrain her if she became violent in her 
delirium. The whole building was crowded with people, fio-ures 
being discernible wherever the flickering light of the lamps hap- 
pened to shed a transient gleam. Polite salutations were exchanged 
and a few expressions of condolence and sympathy addressed to 
the relations. The latter described the manner of the diabolical 
seizure and the behaviour of the sufferer when possessed. It was 
agreed on all hands that the poor girl lying insensible before us 
was the victim of demoniacal possession, and that her only chance 
of recovery lay m the exorcism of the devil who was in her 

Presently the sound of a small drum called attention to the pro. 
ceedings of the pawcmg, ^ 

I he drum was beaten by a wild-looking moenad, who at the same 
time commenced a sbrill chant addressed to iUhantu Him. or 
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tiger-spirits, to wliicli class of demons Che Johanns familiar belongs. 
The air was not nnpleasing, the words were difficult to catch, but 
the lines flowed in an easy rhythm and the metre w^as very regular. 
A performer of this kind Is essential to every and, as in 

the present instance, is very often his own wdfe. She is com- 
nioiily called Mduj ox ( in cases of royal seances) hzcluan.'^ In the 
invocation of the tiger-spirits, however, a peculiar nomenclature is 
adopted for everything, the hldu becomes pengindin, and the drum 
which she beats ( wliicli has only one end of the cylinder covered ) 
is called hat iihong. 

The naked from the waist upwards, had boimd about 

him a couple of cords which crossed the back and breast, being 
brought over one shoulder and under the other arm respectively. 
He also wore strings round his wrists. 

These, cords are supposed to protect pawang , ox medium, from 
the malevolence of the evil spirits hj whom he may he possessed. 
Ihe same idea is found in Ceylon. According to the Ifahatvangso, 

; Yisbrm in order to protect Wijayo and his followers from the sor- 
ceries of the^Yakhos, met them on their landing in Ceylon and tied 
threads on iluir arms.'\ Among the people of Laos, too, the same 
virtue is ascribed to ligatures of thread over which a charm has 
been pronounced. Le grand remede universe!, c’est de I’eau 
'‘lustrale qu’on fait boire an malade, apres lui avoir attache des fils 
“ de coton benits, aux bras et aiix jambes pour empecher Tinfluenee 
“ des genies inalfaisants.” J 

As the pengindin screamed out her chant, the pawmig seemed to 
become subject to some unseen influence and to lose control over 
himself, fitting rigid at first, holding in each hand a huge hunch 
of leaves ( daim clianglun), he presently began to nod like a man 
overpowered wntli sleep, then he sniffed at the leaves, waved them 
over his head, and struck one bunch against the other. Tiually, he 
fell forward burying his face in the leaves and sniffing in imita- 


‘’‘Sansk. iud/inra, a widow ;,,Lat. ridiia. 
f Temieiit's “ Ceylon," I, 340, n. 

X Faliegoix — “ Description de >Siain,’‘ I, 4H, 
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tioii of a wild animal. He wa^? now on all fours, and became as 
violent as the neeessitj of keeping to the eircuinscrihed limits of 
his mat would permit. He growled and roared and worried invi- 
sible objects on the mat. Presently he sat i.ip again, striking his 
chest and sliouklers with the ])unehe.s of knaves, and soon after- 
wards the music stopped. We had now before us, not (fuK Jouax, 
])iit simply his body possessed for the time r>eing by the tiger- 
demon — hujttnrj f/^iap or the (h'rJe (lrag<)]u Ileneeforih, as long as 
the .srkio'c lasted, he spoke in a feigned voice, iirimoiincing Finlay 
words with, the peculiar intonation of the Sakai aborigines and 
introducing frequently Sakai words and phrases iiniiiteliigiblc to 
most of the ITalays present. Every one- who spoke to hiiii 
addressed him as ‘‘ Bnjang Gclap.” The master of the house was 
the first to do so. Pointing to tlie insensible form of the poor girl 
on the couch beside him, lie explained that she was g’rievousi}' 
attacked by some power of evil, and asked *' Bnjang Gciap’' to put 
forth his supernatural power to expel the demon that was afilict- 
ing her. The latter asked a few (jiiestions, said the ease was 
a difficult one, and then commenced some fresh incantations. 

Eetinming to his mat, which he had tempox’arifr quittcMl to look 
at the patient and to conveivse with the family, lie took up a hand- 
ful of hertUi ( rice parched in the husk ) and scattered it broad- 
cast around him. Then, after much growling and muttering, he 
rose to his feet and peiiormed a singular dance to tlio accompani- 
ment of the shrill chant and monotonous tom-tom of x\e 
'Pre.senlly he danced foinvard past the lamps close to the bedside 
of the insensible girl, and then himself chanted a long incantation 

commencing TIei i / / 1 Jin''' (0! 

spirit) the first word being enormously lengtlieocd out. dhen he 
sprinkled the couch and the patient wntli hcrtlli (parched rice) and 
sprinkled her with ailuid licld in a brass bowl and 

showered about liberally by means of an atqjergien^ composed of a 
bunch of fresh leaves. Then once more lie returned to his mat, 
and the wild clioriia of the iKinrflmlin, 'which Inid been momentarily 
stilled during the ceremonies by the bedside, burst out once more. 
After tins the paioang was again seized with the violent symptoms 
which had attended his fir.st possession by “ Bnjang Gthip.” He 
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roared and growled and sniffed about uneasily until it was evident 

gefnndertlrit In 

, ‘ iindei it on all fours and lay down entiroH- pan 

km, ,hith lo .d„,, most-tl„ pl,j„i„,i „au„noe of tho wo»»n 
.ho .„,g 0. po„.,t.„aj, .t a„ „j. „f » ™»» 

e J long, but she ne.er seemed to hesitate for a word. There 
must however, have been a good deal of repetition, I imackine. 

After a retirement which had lasted for about a quarter of an 
hour. d„„„j „kioh h. h»l kept porfootl, olill „Z.L ft” 

g lewed symptoms of retiiraing vitoality The mat 'w'ls 

sSmt J' r"“f ir. r; 

©jaouiatioiis lu his feigned voiVe anri fii/iivk c i. ± i 

A d„....o, oTirr 

iterpreter when the Sakai dialect used by “ Bujan<^ GSkp ’“was 

Teethe ^ -ft audience. The result was declared to be that 

ffterif/off i which was causing the 

saftermg of the sick person present. A thrill of horror went round 

( baiXTl T1 to be a dumb Za„a,. 

\nd f Zr' ^ f of this finding was then discussed 

and It seemed to command popular favour, for it was universally 
remarked that the patient had been insensible for two whole days^ 
dunng the latter part of which time she had been quite silent. 
This was now, of course, accounted for by the dumbness of the 

evil spirit which possessed her. 

The women round the sick-bed now said that the patient was 
rjiiig to move, and all turned to look at this manifestation of 
demoniacal power. It wa.s only a momentary access of delirium 
marked by convulsive movements of one arm, rolling of the eyes 
and movement of the lips and jaw.s. No sound escaped from the 
sufferer, another proof of the correctne.ss of the pawanff’s diao-nosi,s 
and presently she was still again, after many fervent ejaeulatious of 
AxUighjh' Allah ( I beg forgiveness of God) from those present. 

“ Biijaiig GSlap” eontimied his efforts for the cure of the patient 
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for a long time. Again and again he strewed the place with lerilu 
and sprinHed the patient with tepong tmmr. Once he charmed 
eio-ht grains of hertih which were put into her mouth. He chanted 
loTm invocations, danced wild dances, and beat himself with Ins 
hunches of leaves. But all in vain, the dumb lampugar still held 
possession of the sufferer. In the intervals of the ceremonies, the 
■aaim'siq conversed occasionally with members of the family, always 
retaining his as.sumed voice and using Hakai phrases. I[ee\en 
condescended to accept a Malay cigarette (j-oU\, which he called 
by the Sakai word 

‘ At length he pleaded fatigue, and gave place to an old man wlio 
dealt with a different class of demons altogether. The spirits whicli 
he professed to he able to influence are the lantii sunghn, or the 
demons of the Sungkei river, a particular district iii P8ra,k. 

His method of procedure differed a good deal from that ot tlia 

pnwmiq of the liantu Mian. Instead of the old woman with a little 
drum, he had a male bidn with a large round tambourine. A single 
bunch of pinmq leaves replaced in his bauds the twolaige muoies 
of daun changiun which “ Bujang Gelap ” had carried. After the 
preliminary sprinkling of be, •Hit by the new pawmg, the bidii com- 
menced to chant an invocation to the Sungkei spirits, addressing 
them in turn by name. The symptoms of po.s3e3Siou on the part 
of the paw 7 ng were convulsive shaking and shivering, especially iii 
the hand and arm which bore the bunch of pmmg leave.s. ' 
tune and metre were epuite different from those employed in ad- 
dressing the bantu bllan. The old Sungkei pawung proved a tail- 
ure for after endless chanting and after lie had been possossci. 
successively by “ Pangliuia Baja,” “ Anak Janggi, ’ “ Hulubalang 
Baia ” and “ Mambang Dnndang,” all powerful Sungkei spirits, he 
was unable to declare anything, and left us as wise ns we were 
before. 

What a common incident in Eastern tales is the dire illness ot 
some lovely pi-ineess, for effecting whose recovery an agonised father 
offers halfofhiskingdom and the hand of the lady in marriage 1 There 
is always some favoured hero who applies some magical remedy and 
restores the princess to health after the medical profession has been 



Buade tliat every efifort had been made toper- 

s^uacte tile lamily to adopt civilised remedies, and to give up the proposed 

"'S'S “® English Bootor in Perak then^ but the 
® medicine-chest and one or two simple medical 
emnIow^L^f®rt fepjly. Eowever, decked that, if the pa,m4s were not 
b^i J vn i °*^®^ relations would charge him with not 

f ®“Srlieh medicines would be thankfuHy 

The Jey nf^ni "■o’ll'i be administered in their turn with native remedies. 

rne sex ot the patient rendered mterference innnrsing and feeding her impos- 

out of up-country in Perak are ushered 

out ot the world by the drum and chant of the md ^idn, 
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completely baffled. But think of what the patient has had to undergo 
at the hands of the unsuccessful competitors, before the right man 
takes the case in hand ! Think of all the doses administered by 
rival doctors, or prepared by sympathetic friends, each one assured 
that he IS going to cure the disease and win the King’s favour ! I 
lave been remiuded of these things sometimes when I have seen or 
heard something of the treatment adopted in Malay families in 
cases of dangerous ilbess. In the household of a Perak Eaia 
carfe hlanche would he given to any one representing himself to 
ave a remedy, on the occasion of a desperate sickness such as that 
which called for the scenes which I have imperfectly described. Any 
medicme offered would he gratefully received and administered, and 
very likely, before it could possibly take effect, some one else’s pres- 
cription would be poured down the patient’s throat on the top of 
It. It IS thought to be a mark of sympathy and solicitude to sug- 
gest and prepare remedies, and they are usually accepted and tried 
m turn, to the imminent danger, I should imagine, of the unfor- 
tunate person experimented on. When a child is born in a royal 
muse m Perak, all the old ladies in the country concoct and send 
to the scene of the interesting event doses called salumh, which the 
mother has to swallow with great impartiality. It will be seen 
from this what an important part unprofessional zeal may play in 
sick chambers ^ among the Malays. On the occasion I speak of, 
numbers of friends and relations brought their own specifics, but 
the state of the patient prevented their use.® I must, however, 
describe the dedication of a ialei herpusing, or “ revolving hall,” 
which was arranged and carried out at the instance of one of tL 
relations. 



mnAK. 

Liiigkei deuiofis liau been invoked in vaiu that 
ill a haJei berpiiaing were re^jt^rted to. 
already present were asked to give their aid, 
ead afresh, their lamps re-trimined, and their 
. replenished by o&cions atteiidaiits. Present* 
i brought in a neat model of a Perak mos^|iie. 

■r in an inland Malay village is a very simple 
- a s<iuare building with a doo)r or window on 
dies. The main roof of the edifice, instead of 
Lit, is surmounted by a little s<j[uare croiv’s nest 
This was exactly reproduced in white wood 
sticallj finished. At the bottom of the minia- 
dngle bamboo support, the end of which being 
socket upon an upright rod fixed on the floor, 
3 model being thus fitted on to a stationary 
muse could be turned round and round at will, 
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body divided into joints. Every part of the bird was then placed 
reverently inside the haJei^ including the feathers and entrails. The 
wings were tied to the streamers of the fringe outside, as were 
innumerable sweet offerings — wajll, dodul, tebu,, 'pisang (confec- 
tionery, pastry, sugar-cane and plantains)* I did not ascertain 
what the sour and the pungent consisted of, hut they were no 
doubt contained in small saucers and other receptacles which I saw 
being poked through the little doors of the toy house. 

When all was ready, the drumming, the invocations and the 
performances of the pawangs began again. Each in turn, after 
having repeated much of what I have already described, advanced 
to the couch of the patient and waved the evil spirits away from 
it into the Yit^B. halei, which was placed close by. The demons 
were coaxed, entreated and threatened by turns, gaimngj 

armed with a bunch of leaves dipped into a bowl of tejgong 
tawar, guided an indefinite number of the evil ones into the 
place ivhere the feast had been spread for them. The incanta- 
tions and waving w^ent on for a long time, and it w^anted only 
an hour or two of dawn when it was concluded that the last of 
the demons had entered the receptacle. The halei was then 
lifted up and carried off down to the river ( on the bank of 
’which the house stood ) escorted by the pawmigs, who with 
more charms and incantations drove the spirits in front of them 
to the water side. Then the halei herpusing, with its array of 
delicacies and its freight of wickedness, was set afloat on the 
river and soon disappeared down the stream in the darkness. 
The last ceremony was the repetition of a formula as the party 
returned to the house from the river. One of the men belong- 
ing to the family called out to the women in the house Semboh 
hetali ? “ Is there any improvement ? ” And a shrill female 

voice shouted back the prescribed reply Ber-lari ber-jalan'" 

Eunning and walking,” in allusion either to the state of the 
patient, implying that she was up and about again, or else to 
the hasty retreat of the evil-spirits, I am not quite sure 'which. 

Ko improvement, hoTvever, took place, and though the efforts 
of the pawangs were redoubled on the following night, and the 
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aervicGn of other and more famous medicine-men were retained, 
the poor little patient never recovered consciousness and died 
within four and tvrenty hours after the hal€i■berpumnf,::^YhiGh 
ought to have contained all the pow'ers of evil lately afflicting 
her, had been cast adrift on the Perak river. 

' W. E. MAXWELL. 


NOTES 

ILLUSTRATING THE CHANGES 


WHICH 

CONSONANTS UNDERGO IN PASSING 

PROM ONE 

MALAYAN DIALECT TO ANOTHER. 



As one of the principal objects of the Straits Branch of -the 
Royal xisiatic Society is to trace the origin of the various dialects 
of the^ Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago, I have thought that 
the following notes, though hastily put together, and with very 
little material to work upon, may prove interesting and give a 
clue to those who are more capable of following the tangled thread 
of Malayan etymology to its source than I am. 

I have taken the Malay language as the starting point whenever 
possible : where three or four examples of a change are given, it 
must be understood that thirty or forty could as easily have been 
supplied : but a change exemplified by only one word must be 
considered doubtful until corroborated, as I hope each one will be, 
by further contributions from some of the large number of poly- 
glotts whom the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society counts 
among its members.’^ 

A. M, FERGUSON, 3 nr. 


* [»See Crawfued's paper on the Malayan and Polynesian Languages and 
Eaces. Journ. Ind. Arch., II., 183, 

Ed.J 
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B changes into 


6 Ziawa — carried. 

^ara— live coals. 

Z/elatik — sparrow. 

H Z;»isik — whisper. 

Zfusii —bow — Amblaw. 

Juki — feather. 

Z;iieti — box — Lariki . 

L Znntang — star. 

ri&u — thousand. 

M ^uni — wise. 

Z>idan — black — Sasak. 

. Z>Iaha — rat — Bouton. 
Zfanyu — water — Java. 

?;oti — rat — Cajeli. 

R Z>awa — under. 

Ziany u — water — Java. 

Zdru — blue. 

T ^ungkus — packet. 

iiilaley — elephant’s trunk 
&uah — fruit. 

N Z^ahas — rice — Sibuyan. 

la5oh — rat — Kiyan Dvak. 
W 5atu — stone, 
iatuk — cough. 

Zvatang — trunk. 
baZii — pig. 

D ?>osan — loathsome. 

5anyu — water — J ava. 


^awa — Java. 

^ara — Battak. 

^alatik — Java. 

7/osik — Battak. 

7hisu — S aparna. 

/ailue — Awaiya. 
/meti—Teluti. 

Zintang — Java. 
riZaii — Champa. 

7/umi — Battak. 

^7^itang — Soior. 
wmJaha — Awaiya. 
manu — Bouton. 

7jmti — Tidore. 
r a wa — M acass ar . 
r ano — Tomohon . 
riiru — Tidore. 

Zongkos — Tagala. 

zfiilale — Simda. /elale- 

Zuah — Dusun. 

wahas — Lara. 

lamu — Melano Dyak. 

icatu — Java. 

watuk — Java. 

‘a?atang — Bugis. 
ba^ri — Macassar. 
flusan — Madura , 
daniiin — Punan Byak. 


[} changes into 


II idong — nose, 
dara — blood, 
madu — polygamy 
1 lidah — tongue, 
dara — blood. 


irong — J ava. 
ram — Salayer. 
mam — Java. 
liZah — Tomohou, 
/ara — Matabello. 


rUAXaRa IK AfAT^ATAX .niAI^KCT^/ 

D ehanges into 


?uia — Ateiago, 

7au — Bajit. 

/aim — Saparna. 
iari — Salibabo. 
r/u malii — Massaratty 
-Sul a Islands, .^awak — Cajeli. 

.^'ayimg— I'agala. 


L duby—bone — Menado. 

", ;dowa— claj.—Wayapo. 
".dawn— leaf. ' 
r/ari— knife — Tidore. 

(j dnin a li i '—come — San gn i r . 
r/awika — day- 
^/ayung-~™c)ar. 

Ij bo/mng— lie. 

/eabn. ashes. 

]j ti//a— tiireo' 

i//mig — noso-Pjattak. 

I> /abnh™ iallen. 

/iar — savage. 

/ima — five. 

/inta— leech, 
pi/i — choose. 

•N /iyat — soft. 

/ima— arm — Samoa. 
ma7nr — jasmine, 
la/ at— fly. 
a p i i / a — dog — G o r o n t a i o. 

P /aiigir— sort of bark. 
/empeng*~-roll of tnliaeco. 

B /nut — sea. 

R /an git — sky. 

• . /ayar— sail 
/apar — liunger. 
ii i /a — 1 i gb tni n g — S am oa . 

W bu/an — moon, 
bii/ir — ear of corn, 
ho/ig — Bisaya. 


H ohaiiges into 

boZaan— Tagala. 
hvM — A.inhlnw, 

G changes into 

ti/an — Mela no Dyak . 
i/ong — Snlu. 

L changes into 

dabu — Battak. 
dia — IMalagasi. 
dimi — Malagas!, 
dinta — Malagasi. 
fidi — Malagasi. 
??iyat— Eatlak. 

5 ? ima —Tong a 11. 
inemir — JaAm. 
la?^ok— Battak. 
kapn;2a — Sanguir. 
/mngir— Battak. 
pempeng— ^facassar. 
/aiwiit— Land Dyak. 
/vangi— l^ew Zealand, 
rayar— Battak, 
rapar— Battak. 
iiira— ISTew Zealand, 
boiran— Tagala. 

^ boidg— Tagala . 
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L changes into 

T ?abii — gnnrd f ahii-/alui —Bn 1 1 ak . /a \tii — M ala „ 

gasi. 

J /angkap— ready. jangkep—Sunda . 

Gh iilvL — head. oZo — Tagala. o/jJio — Basin'. 

tiiZan — bone. tiiy/mn — Baslii. 

biiZan — moon. bny/i an — Basin'. 



M 

T — fowl. 

}nasina — sal t — IVlalagnsi . 

B '/jaita — eye 
>?Miwat — full. 

‘//?erah — red. 

P wakaii — eaten, 
mati — dead. 
w.asuk — enter, 
wnnta — beg. 

H mabiik — drunk. 

K ill ass — m erei f i il — L a ra. 

Cx lijaa — hand. 

m n s i na — s al t — M al aga si . 

N 

M ^?.ipis — thin, 
majzuk — bird. 

1 ) iiipis — thin. 

^asi — sea — Nias Islands. 

S Map — fowl — Kayan. 
pa?2as — hot. 

L ma;zok — bird — Javanese. 
o/2omo~sk — Menado. 
nxxrl — parrot. 

K 

T buZra — open. 

Jmis — hard. 

I{ Z'litu — louse. 


changes info 

/oa — Espiritii >'anto. 

/asi — Sapania, 

/>akka —Enganlu 
//iiwat~“13vak. 
hive — Sarawak, 
jaikaii — Javan ese. 

21 fi t i — Ja va. tny — Taga 1 a . 

jjasok — Tagala. 
junta — Java. 
hohog — Bisnja. 

/»:aseli — Sibuyan. 
liya — Fiji, 
yasi — Snla Islands, 
changes into 

raipis — Sea Dyak. 
maj/?uk — Bisnya. 
iZipis — Milanau. 
dahi — Sanioe. 
siap — Pakatan. 
pas.^o — Stilus. 
maZok — Wahai. 
oZomo— Gorontalo. 

Zori — Gebe. 
changes into 

nZah — Pakatan. 

/eras — Salayer. 

Z>utoh — Kavan. 


CHANGES IN aiALAYAN" DIALECTS. 


m 


p changes into 


M 

jmtili — white. 

Giuty — Teto. 


^^anas — hot. 

^aanah — Kisa. 

¥ 

jt>iitih — white. 

/ilia — E-otti. 


a^i — fire. 

afa — Amblaw. 


joaiiali — bow. 

yiin — Tcor. 


jouti — box. 

yiid — Teor. 


pili — choose. 

/idi — M alagasi . 

C'li 

an el i a ug — p alls ail e . 

c‘//anc‘hang* — Java 


jvandak — short. 

r//,andak — J ava . 


sapang — sandalwood. 

sae/ning — Java. 

H 

iipi — fire. 

a/ui — Cajeli 


j>uti — box. 

// iieti — Teluti. 

W yjutili — white. 

vriilan — Gani. 

G 

2 :>aiiih — sweat. 

//alo — Madura, 

K 

ataj? — thatcli. 

ato7r — Biigis. 


pisau — knife. 

him — Malagas!. 

N 

pnlu — ten. 

/eulu — Timuri. 


e/'i—I^ratahelio. 
yean — Mj-soL 


ha/n — Teiu. 


P changes into 


I> rant — polished. 

(hu — Dyak. 

'p'atus — hundred. 

datus — Bajn. 

bi;*ii — blue. 

ma-bidu — Menado . 

B1 bans — line. 

bad?is — Bisa^LT. 

arao — day — Tagala. 

adZau — Iloco, 

G ba?’a — live coals. 

ba^a — Tagala. 

bahani — new. 
bam — Simda. 

1 bayo — Tagala. 

berkas— faggot. 

boykos — Bisaya. 

berat — heavy. 

biyat — Tagala. 

beras — rice. 

biyas — Tagala. 

ratus — hundred. 

yatos — Tagala. 

>’usuk — side. 

\^osok — Bisaya. 

rebah — fallen. 

yiba — Tagala, 

ranggangT-open. 

^anggang — Bisaya. 

arao —clay — Ta-gala. 

aygao— Cayag. 



P{ changes into 

H beras—rice. be7^as— Dyak. 

/’otan— rattan. /?otang~Battak . 

L barang— tiling. baZang-^-Tagala . 

racliun— poison. ?asou— Tagala. 

ribii — tlionsand. /ibu — Tagala . 

^’ecMk — scatter. /isav — Bisaya. 

rebung— a slioot. Zabong— Bisaya. 

H Hbu — tliousand. .sabii — Macassar 

uraii — rain — Traiuin. ius*an — Punan Dy 

T barang— tiling*. bo/aug— Bisaya . 

W bara— live coals. waa-a— Java, 

recliik — scatter. /risik — Tagala . 

N piirok — sliort — Sarawak. pu;zok — Lara, 

ratiis — bimdred . ^^atiin — R ot t i . 

1) biusa — foam. budali — Sunda. 

11 bius-a— foam, biira— Eattak. 

L busa — foam. buZa — Tagala. 

.imo-man-Onm^^yyiii of | rnno-Ovms Vt 

pi/o — Gorontalo. 
oZio ^ — (loront alo . 
/ula- — Tonga. 
taZi— Caroline . 


.s'lo — nine — . 
.s'ulak— bald, 
tasik — sea. 


Mo — Ilea. 

— Solomon Islands 
vaA'ava/i; a — Pi j i . 
inaZran — Kissa. 

Z-’ilin — Kissa. l^alelia™ 
Zungan — Sibnow. 
fuZa — Eotti. 
iiia*"o — Malagas! . 
bus — My sol. 


K i^aro yaui — late. 

/oa fowl — Pate. 
faia-iaZa — breast — Samoa. 
matsi — eye. 

Zalinga — ear. 

L Zaiigan— band. 

pufib — white. 

H maZa— eye. 
pujfih — white. 



CHANGES IN IMALAXAN DIALECTS. 



T changes into 

S /asi — sea — Ahtiago. 
liuhi — ten — Tcor. 


;^iinali — tin. 

X /cingis — weep, 

/ariiik — cook — Sarawak, 
jfiihas — to open — Sadong. 
fiiiis — write. 

B n/aii — forest. 

u/ok — liead — Biikutan 
I3jak. 

Aiiang — bone. 

P /asik — sea — Balau JDjak. 
jf ij til, — snake — Kin ta Sakai, 
ifuan— lord, 

H /aluk— bay. 

B 

— length, 
i^unyi— noise. 

?;asuh — washed, 
ook — hair — Tagbenii a. 
round. 

/.Lilian — moon. 

/uika — open. 

/raki — foot. 

^mlit — skin. 

/taj ii — woo d — Bukntan 
Dyak. 

■■''-■.'•''Muk—embrace. ; 

Z-asili — atfection. 
Mkis“--’effaee.' 

Jidbar— ioat. 

/amiiii-— if. 


6-asi — ^Meoado. 
husa — Wahai. 

.vainah — Kayaii Dyak. 
??angis — Malan. 

'/zanuk— Lara. 

;nikas — Lara, 
zzulis— Java. 
u&an~Bulud Opie. 

iil>ak— Land Dyak. 

^along — Java, 
pasik — Biikutau Dyak. 
piji-— -Chendariang Sakai, 
jz Liang — Biigis. 

/rnlok — Kisa. 
omitted, 
ujur — Java, 
uni — Java, 
asuh— Java, 
ook— 'Achin. 
ulat— Java, 
ulan— Iranun. 
iitali—Pakatau. 

K omitted. 

aM—Iraniui, 
uli— Bugis. 

j aju— Samoe, 

alnk— Battak, 
asi — Battak. 
ikis—Djak. 
iber—fly— Java. 

L omitted, 

amim — ^Dyak. 



OTfANCaCS MALAYAN BlALECTfeJ 


L omitted. 

utut — Dyak. 
asiiiig — Maea.s.sa r. 
a — MarquCfcsas. 
alang — Java, 
aki— Iranim. 

V. ibok — Piinaii Dyiil 

imia — Siila Island::! 


knee. 

-mortar. 

■ — Kanaka, 
-sort of grass, 


lyi omitted, 


ano — Tagala. 
aiiis — D3'ak. 
inum — Java. 
uda — Battak yonui 
fatber. 

• lire — Lara, 
atinro — Macassa r. 
Utah — J ava. 
impi — -Java, 
ampelaii — Biiiida . 
inyo- — Sarawak . 
uiiaiii — Lara. 


/Hams- 


;?anmn — drini 
aaida — young 


y/iuri — return. 
9 )uitmro— sleep — Bugis, 
'?;2untah — vomit, 
i/dmpi — dream, 
;;uiinpelam — man go. 
jidnyak — oil. 
r/ninam — sick. 


P omitted. 


anum — Milanau 


danum — water — Malau. 


jS| omitted. 

/droBg — nose — Iraimn. — Buiud Opie 

;^ipa — tooth— Iraiiun. ipun — Suliis. 

>msu — dog — Mas Island. asu~*Iranim. 

'^zanti — wait. anti — J ava. 

5mran — rain — Tonsea. uran — Eemhokeng. 

oivibu. — deei) — Fiji. ohou — Aneiteum. 

R omitted. 

•ratus — hundred, atus — J ava, 

iiibu — thousand. iwu*«- J ava. 


'CHANGES IN MALAYAN DIALECTS, 

R omitted. 
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i^mmali—hoHse. 
nisuk — side. 
rebuHg — a shoot, 
nisa — deer, 
rl ma— h and — Bima. 


Hina — Java, 
iisnk — J ava. 
ebiing— Java, 
lisa — Sulix. 
ima — Sasak. 


5 omitted. 


.vilaii — nail — Melan o Dyak. 
.s-aloi— boat— Melano Dyak. 
.s'uinpit •— bio w pipe^ — -Iraniio . 
,s‘isit — small— Melano Dyak. 
.s‘i im t— drink—Melano Dyak, 
6‘a,ro— conic— B ulud Opie. 
.s-aiah— eight— Kiaii Dyak . 
.sminii— high— Ladong. 

.sain gei— river. 

.s*ak— ripe— Kian Dyak. 

■ A^ela— stone — Java. 

.vingnt— T)ee— Pakatan Dvak. 


ill! — Paniin Dyak. 
aloi— Bukutan Dyak, 
iimpiit — Kian Dyak. 
isi — Bukutan Dyak. 

. irup— Balan Dyak. 
araii — Balan Dyak. 
aiaii — Melano Dyak. 
omu — Sarawak, 
ungah — Kian Dyak. 
ak — Pakatan Dyak. 
ilah — Timbora. 
in gat — Kian Dyak. 


T emitted. 


/nlnn— man— Diisun. 

/nn j Ilk— finger— Bolan Dy 
/ii hi —1 lead — D iLsu n . 

/ulan — moon. 

/adan — day. 

/apoi — fire. 

/iiiggi — high; 
fenniig — calm. 

‘/endas — head — Sunda. 
/angan — hand. 

/nta — head — Bima. 
fasik — sea, 


idun — Biilud Opie. 
ik. un jok — Malan. 
nlu — Bulud Opie. 
ulan — Iraniui. 
alan — Bukutan Dyak. 
apoi — Bulud Opie. 
inggil — Java, 
eiiang — Java, 
endas — Java, 
angan — Salakan . 
lit a — Ceram, 
asih — Fates, 



C!^A^'•^IKS ly MAtAVAJr 7>TALB<'T!il 


Metathesis, 


nrsa — i>attaK. 
parti — Battak. 
kuman — Djak. 
nral — Sea Dyak. 
iimse — E=^piritiL Santo 


riisa — deer, 
pateri — borax, 
makan — eat. 
iilar — snake. 

mose — star — Erroinango 
North, 
tuboh — ^body. 

Bemut — ant. 
films-— art 
tiinah — tin., 
ntan—jungle. 
kilat— lightning. 

besok— to-inorrow. 

ikan — fish, 
talinga — ear. 
dara— blood. 

liva— lightning — Fiji, 
niiiima — drink — Fij i . 
lidah — tongue. 

Ill ano — hi rd — Larik i . 
nianu— water — Bouton, 
dikit— small— Batchian, 
naraka — hell. 


inbutuh —Nias Islands, 
sitom — Bulud Opie. 
sikut- Bulnd Opie. 
mital — Bui ml Opie. 
tuau — Rian Dyak. 
latiga— Sauioo. 
suwog — Dus nil. ' 

kina — Snngiiir. 
tangina — Sida. 
ratta— Yap. 
uila. 

umni — Aneiteiun . 
dilah — Sulu. 
namo— Galela. 
iiamo —Teruate. 
kedi — F?alayer. 
ranaka — Bugis. 


^ [ Instances of mstatiiesis arc common enough in thcIMalay langungi- 
f. The following are examples 

or mud-bank. bank, ougc. 

hvnpn^—TQiw^Q Cl ham, pa em ity.) 7/ —rubbish, dirr. 

-flat, level. ^ flat, level. ^ 

thick, heavy, { >t ram or a crop ot j . 
e/e/.'— to mock, deride, pretend. Iturah-io say or do a thing in fur 

or sport. 

lemiikui and broken grains of rice. 

raklt and arlilt — a raft. 

sahiar and. saruaJ — ^trousers. 

ralm and «?'/«■?/— a smelting furnace. 



CHANOISS MALAYAN DIALECTS.' 


■:2m. 


Prefixes. 


pLitili — wliite. 

1 o t ong — ],}] iiclv — Scmbawa . 
ti ndu — ,s i.eep — Sa.sak. 
itain — black, 
biiai — blue, 
aiiak — cbild. 

niu ti — cold — Bat Limera li . 
inai — come — S ula Island . 

teio — egg — W ay ap o . 

tdlo — egg — My sol . 
baba — f atb er — J ava. 

ama — father — Salayer. 
bapa — father — Gaiii. 
panas — hot. 

'\ ■ 

* pito — knife — Gorontalo. 
till — mat — My sol, 

.laut — sea. 

polo — soft —Morelia, 
biilan — moon, 
yii — shark. 

metan — black — Ke Island. 


ma-pute^ — Bugis. 
ma-lotong — Bugi s. 
ma-tinro— Bugis. 
ma-it u ni — ‘Sanguir Island, 
ma-bid u — Menado . 
ini-anak — Alitiago . 
cla-moti — Wayapo. 
dn-mahi — Sanguir. gu-mahi — 

Massaratty 

me-telo — Sula Island, un-teilo — 
Baju. 

on-tdlo — Bouton, 
ni-baba — Sula Island. iiam-ba- 

ba — Galela. 
na-ama — Massaratty. 
k 0 -p apa — B at ii mer ah . 
iim-pana — Amblaw . mo-f anas — 
Goh. 

ko-bit— Gani. 
ka-tini— Massaratty . 
be-lot— Mysol. 
iim-bio— ‘Mysol. 
ram-bulan— Java vulgar, 
kluyu— Java, 
mui-metan— My sol . 


Decapitation. 


ram-but — hair, 
ka-pala — head, 
am.-pat — four. 
ki-c*hil — small, 
ta-linga— ear. 
mimyak — oil. 
bi- tuin — star — Sanguir, 


buk — Bulud Opie. 
pala-ulau — Melano Dyak, 
pat — Iranun. 
chili — eTava. 
linga — Milanau, 
nyauk — Melano Dyak. 
toin — Matabello, 



Decapitation 


tiilu — Wayiipo. 
ri — Java, 
latang — Java. 
lapan-'-Seaiang of Ijoli. 
pitan — Kian Dyak. 
k aim— Tag benua . 
suwog — Diijsim, 
sain — Sulii. 
ju — Land Dvak. 


(le-iapaii — eight, 
sein-bilau — nine. 
]iia-kau — eat. 
b (> so k — 1 0 - m 0 rro n’ 
p i-saiig — plantain, 
tu-juh — .seven. 


Contraction, 


darali — blood. 

tiiliin — man — D usun . 

kaki — foot. 

tnlu — bead — Diisiin. 

bulu — hair. 

ikan — iish. 

bras — rice. 

minyak — oil 

sumpitan — blow-pipe. 

b duel — moimtain — B iilud 


dah — Piuian Dyak. 
ton — Iranuii. 
aai — Ta.gbeniia. 
iilii — Buliid Opic. 0- 
mbu — Nias Island, 
ka — Perak Semang. 
ball — Piinan Dyak. 
inyo — Sarawak, 
upit — Biikutan Dyak. 


bud — Suliis. 
aiiiig — Perak Semang. 
tell — Perak Semang. 
ai — Balan Dyak. 
ita — Nias Island, 
man — Land Dyak. 
tom — Java. 

dagum — Bisayan. doin— Java, 

uinu — Liang. 

ioiu — Sula Island. oti— Tidorc 

mis — My>soL 
tak—Erromango North, 
toll— Java. 


simgei — river, 
tanali — land, 
ayer — water, 
hi tarn — black, 
makaii — eat. 
tarum— indigo— Suiida. 
jarum— needle, 
sum lit — ant. 

[)olutu — boat — AValiai. 
niauis — sweet, 
tasok — sea — Gab. 
taruli — wager, 


STRAITS METEOROLOGY 




N tlie Anmial Summary for 1882, the Officer who is 
responsible for our Meteorological Statistics stated, truly 
<?uoiigli, that “an exhaustive report on the i^leteorology 
’‘of these Settlements camiot yet be attempted, as the 
“subject is still in its infancy here.” But it docs not 
seem too early to endeavour to obtain some results from the 
series of Eamfall Eetiirns ( 1869-83 ) which the Colonial Gov- 
ernment commenced to keep in Singapore soon after the Transfer, 
and which are now taken with increasing care at nearly twenty 
stations, situated at intervals along the wdiole West Coast of the 
Peninsula. A wider range of observations is also now avail- 
able in the comparative Tables compiled by the Director of the 
Batavia Observatory from 166 stations in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, the fourth volume of which (for 1882) has just been received. 


The . year 1882-3 has been one of peculiar interest to meteoro- 
logists. It was both a “siin-spot” year and a “cholera” year, the res- 
pective 11-year and l7-3?-ear periods happening to correspond. Nor 
have the theorists been disappointed. 

It becomes of interest, therefore, to examine our local Eeturns 
with special attention, incomplete though they undoubtedly are 
for any large generalisations. 

In the first place, what are these theories respecting the period- 
icity of solar and magnetic phenomena and all that is supposed to 
be connected with them? The last published volume of the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britanniea” (vol. XYI of 1883) 
explains them, on the highest authority, as follows : — 



MET150E0L0{>5T. 

“105. BainfaU — Heights of Bivers and Lales.—ln ] 
of the Mauritius Observatory brought forward evii 
that the rainfalls at Mauritius, Adelaide, and Brisbar 
whole, greater in years of maximum than in years of 
spots. Shortly afterwards it was shown bv Lock 
December 12, 1872 ) that the same law was observab 
falls at the Cape of Good Hope and Madras. 

“ Meldeum has since found that tlie law holds for 
her of stations, mcluding eighteen out of tweiity-i 
observatories, with an average of thirty years’ obs 
each. The results are exhibited in the following tabh 

[ Here follows a list of 22 cities with observation 
age ot 30 years, shewing in 18 cities excess and in 4 e 
ram in the periodical “ sun-spot” years.] 

“It w'ould, however, appear from the observations 
liiwsox that the rainfall in Barbados form, nn 


1 Sju/enjem- Zcitsckrift, 3873. 

« Uebt>r die Beziehomen dei^ So mi 

end Meteorntogncluoi dUrscJieimmeti d, 
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law, is that there is a maximum of river height aboiit the time o£ 
maximum sun-spots and another subsidiary minimum about the 
time of minimum sun-spots. There is some reason too to think 
that the Nile and Thames agree with those rivers in exhibiting a 
maximum about the time of maximum sun-spots and a subsidiary 
maximum about the time of minimum sun-spots, only their sub- 
sidiary maximum is greater than it is for the Elbe and Seine. 

“107. In 187-1 G-. M. Eawsoi^ came to the conclusion that the 
levels of the great x4.merican lakes were highest about times of 
maximum sun-spots. In this investigation the value of the evi- 
dence derived from rivers and lakes is no doubt greater than that 
derived from any single rainfall station, inasmuch as in the former 
case the rainfall of a large district is integrated and irregularities 
due to local intiuence thus greatly avoided. 

“ 108. Dr. Hu]s-ter, director-general of statistics in India, has 
recently shown ( Nuietee7itli, Ceutmy/, November 1877 ) that the 
recorded famines have been most frequent at Madras about tlie 
years of minimum sun-spots — years likewise associated with a 
diminished rainfall. 

109. ]} mJs and Storms, — Meldrum of the Mauritius Obser- 

vatory found in 18/ 2 , as the result of about thirty years’ observa- 
tions, that there are more cyclones in the Indian Ocean during 
years of maximum than during years of minimum sun-spots.^ The 
connexion between the two is exhibited in the following table ” : 

[JETeie folloTvs a comparison of the Cyclones and Sun-spots 
during tbe years 1847-73. The maximum number of Cyclones in 
any one year is 15, the minimum 4, and the steady and dotims 
of the periodic fiuctuations are very remarkable. The following- 
are Ihe years of maximum and minimum Cvelones; — 


.1 i/r. -.4 .v,S£><?. Iteports, IS', 


ri847, 

1 1849, 

5 

10 

4 

J 1854, 
1859, 

15 

1864, 

5 

^1869-71, 

11 




per annum. 



ihe course ot tlie periodic waye in this table and in tlie one 
below exhibiting the Straits rainfall, closely correspond/ 

1873 M. Poet fomicl a similar coniiexioii between the hiir* 
ricaiies of the West Indies and the years of maximum sun-spots. 
He enumeitited three hundred and iifty-seyeii liurricanCiS between 
1750 and 1873, and stated that out of twelve maxima^ ten agreed. 

**110. Ill 1877 Mr. PlBismy Jeula, of and Br. Hijxteh 

found that the casualties of the registered vessels of the United 
Kingdom were 17:]- per cent, greater duriiig the two years about 
inaximum than during the two years about niiriiiniim iiHhe solar 
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the late>st in format ion the whole qiiestioxi, from an impartial 

standpoint. The mere 3’eference here made to Pr. ITtjis’^ter and 
others is, however, so brief as to suggest but a fractional part of 
what has already been done to establish as a fact the recurrence 
of the sun-spot and faiiiiiie period,” especially in India. 

Since the article in the Encyclopedia, from which I have quoted, 
was written, the outbreak of Cholera in Egypt last autumn has 
drawn special attention to the periodicity of that mysterious disease. 
An account of its recurrence in this century was published in the 
Times last July, without any reference to any question of periodi- 
city, but it was impossible to overlook the similarity of the intervals 
marked by the dates there given : — 

1832, 184:9, 1860, 1888. 

The connection between Meteorology and periodical epidemics 
forces itself into special notice in this Colony, with regard not 
only to Cholera, but to another mysterious and fatal disease — 

Beri-Beri ” — which is a far greater local scourge. 

The following extracts from recent official reports regarding out- 
breaks of each disease will sufficiently show the claim which this 
matter has on our attention : — 

“ Amount of Main during Cholera Epidemic. 

109. From the Eeturn attached (G) it will be seen that the 
total rainfall for tli^ year was 66.f9 inches, about 30 inches below 
the average, I believe. Billing the months when the Cholera pre- 
vailed the rainfall was as under : — 


1882. 


Inches. 


March, ... 2.57 

April, ... ... 4.4:0 

May, ... ... 2.36 

June, ... ... 3.73 

July, ... 2.92 


'■j’hiH was the lirist appcarancL* of Ciiolera la Europe, but it will be 
rcmom])eri:«l that it was in 1798[ le^ss (17 x 2) ] that occurred the historical 

outbreak in Eg;^q>t by which Bo^'ArAKTE’s movements were bo haxnpered. 
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ao that in those five Bionths the rainfall was ra 
quarter of that which fcl] in the year.”'- FMalacc 
tioii Eeport, 1882.] 

Ihe facts as reg*ards “ Beri-Beri” relate to the rec 
Hi the Singajiore Prison, and are shown in an of 
follows : — 

‘‘Amount of Rain and number of Beri-Beri Case, 

Numbers. ^eatbs from 
Ben-Ben. 

1^''. ... ... 814 22 

S ... ... 845 G5 

'777 106 

looO, ... 626 87 

18S1, ... ... 642 35 

lf2, 806 60 

1S83, 837 27 

As regards another local disease, Country Berer. 
mg mitboritatiye statement on this subiect ' is to b( 
new Bncyclopcedia’s article “ Malaria ” 

‘•The epidemic prevalence of intermittent and remi 
certain years probably finds its exjplanation in the m 
those years, but no uniform law has been discovered.’ 

A subject of more general interest, and one whic’ 
excited some discussion in the Straits, has reference 
on rainfall of disafforesting a country. Some say th 
our timber has diminished the supply of rain ; others 
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point to the Eainfall Eetiims as conclusive, Of this difference of 
opinion, an example 'was afforded in the apparently contradictory 
views published in the Forest Eeport, 188S, paragraph 25 and 
Appendix U. 

In 1880, Mr. Wheatley, in his most useful paper on our Eainfall 
in Journal No. YII, was careful to express no definite opinion ; 
thoii.^li the necessities of his argument about the one great influ- 
ence at work — the monsoons ” required him to attach little weight 
to any local cause. 

The enquiry into the degree and mode of this monsoon” influence 
‘ has, since he wrote, been much facilitated by the extension of the 
Dutch observations in Netherlands India, to which I have referred 
above. .The Director, Dr. Van der Stok has kindly sent me 
his Eecords of Eainfall, in which he is now able to give the mean 
for four years in 166 stations throughout this great region. The 
following summary of the 20 principal places, named in geographi- 
cal order, to the North and South of the Equator respectively, has 
l^een compiled from these Dutch Eeturns j and they show how 
closely the degree of excess or defect of rain in 1882 followed the 
degree of North or South in the observing station. The fact of 
excess or. defect is, it will be seen, entirely governed ( except in 
the ease of three headlands ) by the question whether a place lies 
North or South of the Equator, w^hich is in this matter pi^esumably 
equivalent to monsoon” influence. 

Table of Netherlands India Stations. 

Qomparing the liainfall in 1882 %€it7t the Mean Annual Amount. 

( in millimetres, ) 

[The places in brackets are headlands exceptionally situated, which difier 
from neighbouring' places less exposed. It is noticeable ako that while the 
rest of the Straits followed the law here observed and had deficient rain, 
Penang’, which belongs rather to further India than Malaya, had a marked 
excess. 

The places in italics lie South of the Equator.] 
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Rainfall 1882 
M. M. 
1,806 
1,840 
2,430 
2,154 


Average of 4 years 
M.M. 

1,769 

2,283 

2,623 

2,484 

3,075 

I 2,101 

I 2,012 

i 1.854 

! 1485 

I 5,054 

i 3,173 

j 4,640 

t ■■ 4,455 


( Aclieen ) 

Deli 

Eio 

Jambi 

Falemhang 

(Anjer) 

Bat aria 

Soarahaya 

(Banjoewaiigi 

TJilafjap 

Bencoolea 

Pad an g' 

Singkel 


f ]i[enado 2^'' N. . 
( Macassar S. . 
J Tern ate 2" N. . 
( Banda 4® 8. 

? Poiitiaiiak (on 
\ the Equator) 
j (Jkmjermasin • 


"Whether or not “monsoon” laws usually have such ruimg m- 
hnence, there can be little doubt that the effect of disafforestinent 
on the annual rainfall, whatever it may be elsewhere, is at a 
mininuim in the Straits. The diference of ox>i.nion on this point 
is, it may be surmised, partly due to some confusion between 
the mean annual rainfall and the periodical distribution of rain 
( as recorded iu the numbers of days on which rain fell ), and to a 
want of sufficient diserhaination in the further matter of distri* 
bution, tiz., the loss or storage of the rain after fiilliiig, which 
is probably the most important point of all to agriculturists, though 
one with which meteorology is only indirectly concerned. 

There can be no doubt that temperature, on the other hand, is 
closely affected, here as elsewhere, by the loss of forest and by 
the spread of buildings, The existence of Singapore now covers 
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two geiienitioiis; ilic experience of the first geaeratiou was siun- 
med up by Mr. Crawjfurd in 1855 with the following statement 
(.Descriptive Dictionary p. 396) : — 

“ (a) January is the wettest and coldest month of the year. 

(h) The average rainfall in a series of years ” is 92.69. 

“ {c) The mean temperature is 81.24 and the range from the 
** mean of the hottest month to that of the coldest is 2.76 only. 

. (d) Comparing this with the temperature that was ascertained 

•‘■■‘ in the infancy of the Settlement, it would appear that it has 
increased (1855) by 2,48, a fact aseribable, no doubt, to the increase 
‘‘ of buildings, and to the country having been cleared of forests 
“ for several miles inland from town, the site of the observations.” 

A similar summary could most usefully be prepared in 1 885 for 
comparison and record. 

'The most interesting question of all for our meteorologists is 
that with which this paper commenced — the question whether we 
have here recurring periods of drought and rain, due to sun-spots 
or magnetic influence of some kind. If there is any such period due 
to solar influence, why, compared with that influence, even the 
‘‘ monsoon ” shrinks into a “ local ” cause, and becomes of com- 
paratively little importance. Mr. Wheatley did not like to 
‘‘ hazard, even by guessing, a rule by which the rainfall of Singa- 
‘‘ pore can be calculated upon.” But the Tables he published show 
that in fact the period of lOJ-to 11 years, and the subsidiary period 
of about 5 years, are peculiarly well-marked in Singapore. Take 
his figures in Tables YII and YIII, for example : the total num- 
bers of dry days for the 17 years 1864-80 are given for each month 
the annual totals being as follows : — 


1864, 10 1870, 15 1876, 11 

:i865, i2 ■ ' ■: 1871,'' .■ - : :-: iis77y :ii 

1866, IS 1872, IS 1878, 9 

1867, ', ^;:'/ -1873, 41 ■ ; 

1868, 13 1874, 9 1880, 8 


1.869, '1875, ■■■10' 
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The size of the type is iuteuded to make the periodic fluetuatiou 
clearer But the resources of typography do not permit the full 
regularity of the recurrence to be shown without a diagram and 
careful attention is invited to the whole senes of figures published 

in Journal No. VII. ^ . • .t • 

It will be seen, for example, fcliat the driest years m their 

respective periods are 1866-7 and 1876-7, and the least dry 1S6!J 

and 1879-80. t t 

A comparison of the exceptionally dry mouths, January- March 

1867 (35 dry days) with August-Septemher 1877, (27 dry days ) 

and of the exceptionally wet months, October-Deocmber 1869 (8 

dry days ) with Mareh-May 1880 ( 9 dry days ) marks the period 

as one of 10 | years still more precisely. 

The same thing is shown by the Table II of Animal EalufixU there 
published ; the table being brought up to date, the totals for each 
periodic year are as follows 


j ' wet years 

inches 

dry years 

inches 

1870 ■ .... 

128.24. 

1872-3 

91.01 

• 1875 

108.48 

1877 

61.19 

: ' ■ 1879-80 ... 

111.34 . 

1882-3 

73.33 


[A diagram with a curved line, starting from the end of 
1869 for the maximum rain, and from the middle of 1872 for the 
minimum rain, will be found to move up and down with an almost 
perfectly regular curve.] 

It is certainly well to wait until we have a larger series of An- 
nual Beturns before generalising on such a matter too positively ; 
and this branch of the subject is only touched upon now to invite 
the attention of all who may keep or study our Meteorological 
Becords. But from the evidence already accumulated, the long 
drought of 1882-88, which ended last August, was, I inaiiitmn? 
clearly to be anticipated ; for it closed the solar period dating 
from the limited rainfall ( 160 inches ) in 1872-3, and the 
diary dry period, showing the fall of 148 inches only, in 1876-7. 





An excess o£ rain may, in the same way, be looked for in the 
years 188d-5, and still more in 1885-6 : but not so great an excess, 
these years merely closing the subsidiary period of excess from 
1879-80 (228 inches ). It w^as the year 1880 that closed the 
% full periodic term dating from the phenomenal rainfall of the 
rainy term — August 1869 to December 1870 — (173 inches). 

By such calculations as these, predictions about the Eainfall 
may, I think, ho hazarded even now, notwithstanding that we still 
have insufficient means of deciding the scientific laws that govern 
the subject. 

A. M. SKINNEB. 





OCCASIONAL NOTE. 


^ -'roro:-^ 

The Joiinnd Asiallqiie for January, 1883, laid before the public 
^ a s]]ort article entitled Quelqites Notes do Lexicologie Malahe. AiL 

diiions cm Blctlonaiye Midaii^-iyangais de VAhhe Fanre, peer M. 
Ilarcel Bene, The notes which M. Deyic offered as a contribu- 
tion to a future supplement of Eayre’s Malay-French Dictionary 
include a meagre list of thirty words only, and these seem to have 
been collected during a perusal of the Sajarali Mcdaiju^ in the 
course of which the contributor discovered what seemed to him to 
be omissions in the dictionary. 

M. Devic is known to us by a translation of the Sajarah Medapn^ 
in which, however, the explanatojy and critical notes are few and 
unimportant. 

The dictionary of the Abbe Fayiui: found a champion at once in 
M. Abistide Marre, who, in a paper which occupies twenty pages 
of Le ILmeon (No. 2 of 1883), examined critically M. Deyic's con- 
tribution. Each note is dealt with in turn, and if M. Marre is 
always right, M. Deyic, Yuth whom lie seldom or ever agrees, must 
be almost invariably wrong. But the criticisms of the writer in 
Le Mmeon seem to be often less happy than the suggestions of the 
contributor of the Joiircml Asudiejue. The word urdi, which occurs 
in the Sajarali Malaiju, has occasioned some discussion; M. Deyic 
tliinks tliose wrong who have derived it from the English %vord 
order,” and supposes that, when the chronicle describes Albu- 
querque as going to Europe iortmli, it is mi armacla that is meant. 
M. Maiiee points out that, besides '' order ” in English and Dutch, 
tirdl may possibly be referable to oi'dem., ordens, in Portuguese. 
There is little to be said for M. Deyic’s emendation, but it is not 
necessary, on the other hand, to agree with M. Marre that U mot 
urcli ” €Ht Malais, He will find it to be Hindustani quite as much. 




OCCASIOSAt, XOTE. 

The Sepoy in British India calls his uniform mtcU, i. e., the dress 
which he has to wear hy regulation* 

M. Masee is quite right when he tells M. Detic that hurong 
ular and hurong leamhing do not mean oiseati, des serpents and 
oisem des clievres, hut oiseau-serpent and oisemi-chevre. His cor- 
rection of the proffered translation of her-hudah is equally sound. 
But why he finds M. Detic’s translation of mark Upas deri 
tnnr/<m to he stupefiante is not so clear. The passage quoted evi- 
dently means that the j)rinee narrowly escaped dying of his illness. 
Malay abounds with figurative expressions regarding death. 

Neither of the disputants can suggest the real meaning of hain 
mtmehong. M, Detic says that manchong is equivalent to pancliong 
and means a garment cut in a point. M. Mabre gives 
up, and proposes to read her-lmin panjang. The phrase is descrip- 
tive of a particular mode of wearing the sarong. Ber-hain man- 
cliong signifies to wear the sarong caught up short on the right 
side and long on the left with one end hanging down in front. It 
is considered a sign of ostentation. It is incorrect to confuse man- 
ehong with immehong, as M. Maeee does. Mmicliong means the 
snout or muzzle of an animal, c- y., of a pig or dog. If applied to 
the human nose, it means ** protruding, not necessarily aquiline. 
Fatre and Klinkeei have misunderstood a phrase in which the 
word occurs. (Malay Proverbs, Supra, p. 81, No. 269.) 

I have not referred to the Sajarah HLalagu to consult the text 
which the expression liman wanglear occurs. M. Devic does not 
find manghar in Favee’s dictionary, and suggests that it may be the 
name of a country. M. Maeee rejects this idea, and prefers to 
regard the word as a description of a particular variety of limau. It 
would not need a great stretch of the imagination to suppose that, 
by a clerical error, mangkar might have been written for mangkasar, 
Macassar, and, if this is allowable, here is the name of a country 
at M. Devic’s service. But mangkar (e/. manglcal) as applied to 
fruit, has a meaning of its own ; durian mangkar is a durian which, 
though to all appearances ripe, is hard and uneatable inside. I.imau 

* tParfit is found in Shakespear’s Hindustani Dictionary and there said 
t)0 b6 d6i‘iv6d f 1*0111 tli6 Eidglisli aiidto in 68 .ii * word, oidci. 
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■mau(jhtr may be equivalent to Umm manjhal, a green lime jur^t 
qiieketl, but I do not know if this interpretation will agree with the 
context. 

M. Deyic would like to derive the Malay w'ords and Jded 
(a title) .f from llie Persian, while M. Mabek, with much reason, 
points out that a Malay dictionary would be , hardly the place for 
suggestions of this sort. Why does M. Devig lix upon tuan 
(which he refers to the Persian tiiwanistm, to be able ; fuvema, 
powerful ; ttciomiy ioTce^ power ) and leave unnoticed the pronoun 
this (Persian, m, this) ? 

It is not necessary to examine in detail the other words in the 
list, and the various remarks made about them by both writers. 

* It may be pointed out, however, that the word ol, which Eavub 
writes hallt, is real!}?' helit (compare Ulii). Ber-jcdan dim tu/a helit 
signifies, as M. Devic states, to take two or three turns in walk- 
ing,” but both he and M. Mabbe, by following Payee’s spelling, 
give an incorrect idea of the pronunciation of the word. 

Payee’s Malay- French dictionary may, no doubt, be supplement- 
ed by hundreds of words, but they will be gathered probably from 
colloquial intercourse wdth Malays, and from books not con- 
sulted hj the Reverend Abbe. The Sa^jaraJi which is one 

of the authorities most often quoted by the Abbe Payee, was not 
likely to furnish M. Devic with much material for new lexicologi- 
cal notes of value. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


MALACCA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTTJST. 


[The following short paper is a translation from the old ButeJi 
records in the Government Offices at Malacca, by the Government 
translator, which I have revised a little, and to which I have added 
a few explanatory notes, For some of which I am indebted to Mh*. 
J. E. WESTliUHOrT. 

1). F. -A.ir.j 

JExfrnci from ihe Dianj of Mai amt in iho year IToG. 

In' the Fobteess of Mxlacoa, Axn-o TTnO. 

November, Monday, 1st 


Ilaving some days ago received news here, that Ihlja Salu of 
SelAngor, a relation of Daing Kamb^ja, Iiad joined the enemy at 
Klcwang with all his forces, there was no longer any doubt but 
that we should hear of them before long. 

Our suspicions were conlirmed too soon. 

The enemy, washing to shew their heroic valour to their ne^v 
allies, the pirates of Erija Said lately arrived from Selangor, march- 
ed to Gevesteyn, f the country seat of the Ilon’ble Tiioaus Sciitp- 
PERS, Attorney- Gen era! of the Netherlands Indies, taking the road 


This is the place now called Ivlebang. It was originally called *'KIewang’' 
owing to the murder of a Malay with an AcMnese weapon of that name; so the 
stoiy goes. But xwobably the original name was really “ Klebang, ” the name 
of a tree, and was changed by some Kling or other mispronunciation to “ Kle- 
wang” and this story told to account for it. It is about three miles from the 
Stadt -house. 

f This was at Bachang, near the jnnction of the Malim and Batu B?ren- 
dam i‘oads, aljoiit two miles from the Stadt-hoiise, 
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tlirougli the jangle round the Lazarus-house/^ They had once 
before, some time since, attacked the same place, but had then been 
vigorously repulsed by ,the lo Malay defenders of the house . 
who w^ere well armed wdth muskets and a blunderbuss. On the 
occasion of this second attack, they placed combustibles at the 
doors and windows, and the smoke and fire produced by this stra- 
tagem compelled the Malays to surrender after a short resistance, 
wdien they were brought as prisoners to Klcw^ang. 

But two of them escaped on the way thither, and brought the 
news here that the enemy wdth their whole force w'ere at Geresteyn 
and intended to come to this place. 

Lieutenant Poppall was ordered at once to operate against 
them with SO European soldiers, together wdth the Biigis garrison- 
ed here, and 200 natives and Chinese. 

They marched in the greatest silence to Gevesteyn, where the 
enemy were supposed t3 be stationed, but on their arrival at that 
place, the enemy had fled already (as was their custom) leaving 
marks of their visit behind, ev’ery thing in the neighbourhood hav- 
ing been burnt down, destroyed and mined. 

Our troops before returning crossed to tlie Lazarus-house, hop- 
ing to meet the enemy there ; but on tlieir arriral found the latter 
had left this place too and gone to Tvlewang. So our troops were 
obliged to return wdthout having effected their object. 

Tuesday, 2ncl November. 

This morning our Captain SrEFAisu’.s Eutas va^’ Strtc, leaving* 
tlic place by Tranqiiera gate, took the road to the Lazmaisdioiise 
accompanied by our master-carpenter and eighty European sol- 
diers, together with our Bugis and some natires. 

According to the instructions of the IToirlfie the Governor, he 
was to select a suitable place in tliat neiglibonrhood for the con- 
struction of a lent ring to contain a small garrison with some 

* This was at a place called “Tindongan,” where boats used to lie for shel- 
ter: it is now called “Limbon^an,” and is about two miles from the Stadt-liousc 
along the road to Tanjong Kling, and used also to he known ns Baker s 
Plain/’ The Hospital was supported by a fund. 
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artillery, as a temporary outpost, to put a stop to tlie maraudmg 
parties, appeared almost daily right opposite Trauquera 

gate, eontiiiually alarmiug tlie inhabitants on tliat side of the 
town. , , . ■ ■ ' ■ 

They had hardly passed the gate, when they received news that 
the enemy %vere marching on the town with their whole force divi- 
ded into two columns, one taking the road by Gevesteyn, the other 
the main road direct from the Xiazarus-house. 

The Captain then thought it better to operate against the enemy 
wnth his troops, and force them into an engagement if they stood 
firm. So he at once detached a column of 40 Europeans wutli 150 
Chinese and Malays, all vrell-armed, towards Gevesteyn to attack the 
enemy advancing from that side ; while he kept wdth him the other 
40 Europeans with the Bugis of the garrison, 50 in number, and a 
few natives, to meet the enemy coming along the road from the 
Lazarus-house. 

The p)arty marching towards Gevesteyn met the enemy there, 
more than 300 strong, at halt on a plain quietly taking their food ; 
upon seeing which they quickly advanced and attacked them with 
a well directed volley from their muskets. The enemy, not at all on 
their guard, tied to the neighbouring jungle, picking up a few 
things as they went, but in such a hurry and confusion, that they 
left behind a great number of arms, bullets and sdrong^^. 
Thence the^^ fled to the jungle round the Lazariis-liouse, wdiere 
our troops could not follow them so easily, hut they found the 
jungle paths stained all over with blood, certain proof tliat inauT 
of the enemjr had been -woiinded. 

Our Captain and his troops arriving near the house of the Jcnlif 
(Tamil) Kisna, discovered the enemy on a large plain opposite the 
Lazarus-liouse. When they saw^' our soldiers drawing near, they 

’''One account says this was so named after a Portuguese man of note ; 
another states that there was a fierce elephant in the neighbourhood at 
Gajah Berang and hence the name and he would not come any nearer because 
he saw the place was cleared, “Trangkera.” “Tranquera” means ‘*{in obsta- 
cle, “ xirobably used to denote one of the outworks beyond the fortress. The 
gate is at the end of Heeren Street, knoim to the natives asKainpong Blanda, 
a quarter of a mile or so from the Stadt-house : Tranquera itself extends to a 
mile or so from the >Stadt-house. 
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fired se%^eral rounds, upon ’whicli our Captain drew up liis troops 
in order of battle, and returned tbe compliment with a volley from 
whole line. Meantime those of the enemy wdio had been driven 
from Grevestejn came forward out of the jungle behind the Laza- 
rus-house and joined their comrades. Our troops from Oevesteyn 
followed their example. 

Our forces then marched in excellent order, firing continnoxisly 
at the enemy, who retired as we advanced. When we reached tlie 
middle of the plain, those of the enemy who hidden in the 
jungle began to fire wuth their long hlrnangk;ll>au guns, wliieli 
carry a very great distance. 

Our Captain then at once ordered the Bfigis and native soldiers 
with a few Europeans to place themselves on tlie right and left 
flanks, and march against the enemy from all (juarters. Ills orders 
having been obeyed promptly and with precision by the Bfigis and 
native troops, the Captain himself with r>0 Europeans attacked the 
centre of the enemy. The latter very soon fell into disorder and 
fled into the jungle, dragging their killed and wounded with them 
to Klewang, 

Thus ended the flrstpart of this expedition at 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon, in which engagement wo had not one man \voiinded. 

Our Captain, having taken pos.session of the Lazarus-house 
thought it better not to stay there too long, because the building 
stood in the midst of dense jungle, wliere the enemy could very 
easily conceal themselves without fear of being discovered, and 
thence injure our troops very miicli. 

He, therefore, resolved to return with drums beating to bis 
former position and stay there till night. After he lind returned 
thither and taken a rest of about half-an-honr, the enemy re- 
appeared in large parties, dancing and shouting most horribly, 
trying to intimidate our troops. 

Our Captain immediately despatched a mounted messenger to 
the Hon’ble the Grovernor to ask him to send two culverins under 
a strong escort, which he expected would produce a good effect in 
this case. 

Meanwhile the enemy seemed disposed to hold their position at 
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the Lazar iis4io use, whence thej’^ incessantly fired on our troops, 
and wo served tliem with the same sauce. 

Out troops wxre so enraged with the enemy, that it was almost 
iiupossible for the Captain to repeat the tactics he had made use ol 
in the morning, viz., of a sirniiltaueoiis attack on the flanks and the 
(*entre, but the enemy did not long resist, soon taking to flight, and 
this time in such a hurry, that they had to leave some of their 
killed behind ; they had many killed and still more %vouiided. But 
we too had six wounded in this engagement, three of them Europeans 
and very seriously, three natives very slightly. 

Having thus a second time expelled them from the Lazarus-house, 
the Captain returned to his former position, where lie had that day 
already twice posted Lis troops. 

The two ciilverins sent for having arrived and been placed on 
the sea-shore under cover of some small jungle, so that the enemy 
could not perceive them, the Captain took the necessary measures 
and those best suited to receive the enemy in such a manner, 
should they again return, that they would be satisfied for a long 
time to come. But it seemed that they were already satisfied, for 
they did not re-appear ; and th^ Captain after w'aiting in vain till 
5 o’clock in the afternoon ordei'ed the return march to the Fortress. 

Saturday, 27th November. 

Some clays before we had received news that the enemy, more 
than 500 strong, having forced their way through the jungle, were 
again stationed at Feringgi^*' near the Malay temple, and were 
making a very strong hentaug there, intending to wait there for 
the approaching dry monsoon, and the arrival of their allies the 
Menangkabaus from Eemhau, and then with their combined forces 
to invade Bimga E*%a and Banda Ilir, at the same time attacking 
the town by a descent of the river on rafts, and so to put into 
execution the infernal project they had long devised of burning 

This place, about two miles from to\vii on the Durian Tunggal road, is said 
to be BO named from the man who first cleared the xfiace (a Portuguese) and 
who afterwards weiit to Tampin and made an orchard at Durian Feringg'i, 
now one of the frontier boundary pointK, 
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and destroying all the property and niassacreing all the luhabitauts. 

The G-overnor, on receiving this news last, night, at once gave 
orders that this very da}" a detach sueiit oi: 60 European soldiers 
with the Bhgis, uuinbering 50 men, and a battalion oi: Oliinesc and 
native military should take the held against the enemy. 

The marines and sailors of the vessels stationed here, viz., 
drei Henvelen” and the Waereld ” with a corps of volunteers 
formed the reserve. 

These combined forces, numbering about 300 men, commanded 
by Ensign Kruytuopb', lately arrived from Batovda, and Sergaamt 
i^ipn'ER, loft this town in the greatest silence at: half past four this 
morning, and marched otf straight by Panklarame (Pangkiilau 
llama) to Faring- Though they had a groat deal ol* trouble on 
their way thither, the enemy having covered the roads with innu- 
merable caltrops, our troops still reached their destination at half 
past five. 

They were only discovered when at a short distance from the 
enemy’s henimig and the latter, warned by their sentries, were up 
in arms at once, abusing our troops from a distance, and calling 
out to them to come nearer if they dared. 

Our Ensign Kruythoff, knowing this part of the country 
thoroughly, then detached the marines and sailors with the volim- 
teers and some natives, and despatched them through the jungle to 
the opposite side of the hentang, with the order that they should 
fire again when they had reached the spot agreed on. The Biigis 
and one-half of the European soldiers were stationed in the jungio 
right in front of the hentchig, while the rest of the Europeans 
under Kbuythoff himself were stationed at the side of the main 
road to Malacca. The report of the gun fired by the detached 
troops was to be the signal for a general attack. 


Pangkalanf ’ landing-place. “Eania” or “ Bame" is said to bo a corrup- 
tion of ramei,” popnlons ; the Dutch BXielUiig docs sug'g'cst thafc^ there lias 
been a change in the pronunciation of the word in the lapse ofc* time, but 
the’* are other derivations which ir' -ht be equally phiusllde, such as the 
name “ Btoa” a Hindu name, dating „rom pre-Mohamedan days. The x^lace 
IS a little over a mile from town on the DCirian Tunggal road. 
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The eiieuijj unaware of these arrangements, continually shouted 
at our tToops, abusing* and provoking them as much as they could. 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour we heard the report of 
the gun, and thus knew that our companions had reached the 
intended point. The hentcmj was then attacked from three sides 
at the same, time. 

The enemjq remaining lirmly in their hentan% fought as gal- 
lantly as ever a native enemy did. Yfe had expected that the}?” 
would have come to meet us, but they did not this time, and ''ery 
much disappointed our soldiers, who, exposed to their liro, had 
to figlit against the walls of their hentang. 

But when our troops had two or three European soldiers killed, they 
could no longer be restrained ; the grenadiers with their haud- 
grenades stormed the thus taking the lead of the other 

Troops which follo*wed close on their heels. 

This created such disorder among the enemy that they decided 
to break up their centre, and with their amok-runners in front they 
tried to cut themselves a way through our troops at two corners 
of the hentmig. 

Our Commander, perceiving their intention, ordered a general 
charge with the bayonet, in wdiieli close engagement the enemy 
had 40 men killed, and certainly more than double that number 
wounded, our troops having fought with the greatest irritation. 

After hiuming down their hentang, our various forces were 
re-assembled, and returned to Malacca with drums beating and 
colours flying, carrying as trophies the heads of those of the enemy 
whom they had killed, on the points of their bayonets and lances. 


We had six men killed, four of whom were soldiers, one a volunteer 
and one a Chinaman, and not more than 5 men wounded, among 
the natives and volunteers, and none of them seriously. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

A TIGEE HUNT IN JAYA. 

( Extracted from' the Oeylon Ohserver,'’') 



,HE slaughter which takes place among the cattle of Jara, 
Sumatra and Bali, through tigers, panthers and wild 
dogs, is greater than is supposed. In remote, thinij 
populated districts, children ( not small ones ) and even 
full grown persons are killed hy the royal tiger, and 
now and then similar eases occur in more inhabited 
places. Even here, in the neighbourhood of Sinagar (below Soeka- 
boemi, Preanger), a thickly populated and almost entirely cleared 
district, I have had the sad experience tliat, in a short time, one 
can lose much cattle, horses and sheep through wild beasts. 

In the first four years of my residence here, before I had become 
acquainted with the use of tiger poisons, I lost in this manner 14 
horses and harhonws,^ Since then also I have not been exempt ; 
but by employing the poison which I am about to describe the loss 
of cattle has gradually decreased. 

The poison which was employed by me is a yellowish brown 
powder, obtained from the bark of a climbing plant called tvali 
hamhing^ found in the low^ marshy regions along the coasts of Java 
( among others near Tangerang, in the Bantam province and near 
Wijnkoopsbaai ). 

In Filet’s Planthundig WoordenhoeJe voor JSTederlandsch Indie 
( Leyden, G-ualth Kolpf, 1876 ) the plant is referred to under ISTo. 
8,705 ; — “ Wali Jcamhmg f Barcolohiis spanoghei mig. JSfat. ord. of 
the xisclepiadem ; loc. Java ; creeper. This plant, with others of 
the same family, is employed to intoxicate boars, tigers and other 


Buffaloes. 
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animals for figliting ; if tlie animal is not wounded it dies of this 
poison ; but if it receives a wound wMeb draws Hood it recovers.” 

"Wbat- the writer means exactly?- by ‘‘ to intoxicate for fighting ” 
Is not quite clear to me. If -one were to use wall Jccralhig for a 
tiger mtonded for a rampoh^^ exhibition, the animal woj.i be made 
cjuite useless for tbe |)iirpose, for it would become uneasy^ "rndu- 
ally less active, and finally paralysed. 

Among the '■‘other plants of the saane fain ily i\iQ 
glohoms is apparently also referred to. 

As to what Filet says of restoration by bleeding, this statement 
agrees with wdiat is said in Kigo’s Snn^^aricse ]). 527 

( Batavia, Laxcie & Co., 1S()5 ) I he root is bruised and mixe<l 
up with rice or other food, and placed in the way of wild pigs, 
which, after eating it, become insensible and torpid ; bi.: on bleeding 
them they recover. f 

The idea of bleediiig wild pigs is more or less strange ; but it 
must be assumed that tlie opertition is to be performed not with 
lancet or fleam but with r/oIIoJc X or Jcio.cang § and not for any 
definite surgical purpose. 


ZtiUiU'jjog. To spear aniinals for aiiinseiiient j a circle of men is foriiied 
eack man being^ armed with a spear, and whenever the animal comes at the 
ring, he is received on the spears. The native chiefs have exhibitions on 
theiT ahin-ahtnn of this kind of public amusement. The tiger is the animal 
practised upon, which is uncaged in the midst for that puniose.’'™IliGcrs 
SundancHc iJ'wt. 

t give the context of the extract at follows 
of the iiane growing along some parts of the low coasts of Java. It Is found" 
amongst other jdaces, near the coast from the mouth of tlie Chhiani towards 
Bantam, fhe root is bruised and mixed up v'ith iMu’Ied rice or otlier food 
and paiced in the v of wild pigs, which, after earing it, become inseitsilde 
i r* I’^-'cover. It IH ctiMea P.-h;- htnMnu 

about Batavia, 0. [Cloush's Sinlialeso DIutionary ] (WS. wiUl livino' in 
the wood, yriie fruit of ti species of Contorta ouUod Itas a 

<iead.lj effect oil tigers. It is prepared by the admixture of othm* vcmtables, 
and exposed on a piece of rag at the places frcfiuentf.I bv dwm. In 

sensibly diiuiiiished by "this poison.' 
Horstiold. Baffles Java, vol. i, p. SIT. It would tbu.s appear that a veu’eta- 
ble preparation known by somewhat different namo,s, but all terminatiii.-- iu 
a deleterious effieot upon wild animals and is in 
difteient parts Java used tor the imrimse of .stupefvinsc wild lioasts.'’ 

X Cutlass, [Chopper. — AV.l ' ' 

§ Bword. '■ ' • 






The statement of Mr, Eigg, that “ the root is bruised/’ is loss 
exact. Although poisonous properties are found in the whole 
plant, the substance which is used for poisoning is obtained from 
the innermost hark of the stem. The fine outermost bark is first 
scraped away: even that of the smallest twigs can used. The 
mill Icamhiiig is a plant with whiteish stem and leaves of the same 
colour. It is said that tlie fruits can be eaten with impunity. 
TIm-c insie niH'ipe papayi have n pocuOcr shape, from 
which tlio irr-li himbinq borrows another name. This name, how- 
ever, for decency’s sake, I sliall nut give. 

It may be true that poisoned animals recover by the drawing of 
blood, but I can neither confirm nor contradict the statement, nor 
can I give any information as to the effect of the poison under 
notice on pigs. 

It still requires much trouble and expense to obtain good lotdi 
Immhirog here, so that I have used the poison only for tigers and 
wild dogs. 

A bitch of an European cross, in pup, was poisoned a couple of 
years ago, at Ardjasairi, through having partaken only too freely 
of the carcase of a buftalo prepared for tigers. The dog vomited 
much, became gradually paralysed, and remained lying three or 
four days stiff and as if lifeless ; it then recovered slowly, and 
due course brought into the world half-a-dozen healthy pups, 
which did not suffer in any way. 

I imagine, therefore, though I cannot say it with certainty, that 
in some cases, wdien the tiger has not swallowed much of the 
poison, it may recover from the effects. I know of cases, however, 
where without doubt poisoned flesh was eaten by a tiger, and yet 
no trace was to be found of the patient. 

In the Idaiirulhlad voor N'afimrwelfinsclictppen^ Sth year, No. 3, is 
a paper by Mr. Boscea Phil. Nat. Gaud., “ On tlie Poisonous 
constituent Sarcohhits ^panof/liei miq^ 

Tlie writer therein details the method and the result of his 
chemical investigation of a cpiantity of toaji haml mg miit to him 
for that purpose by me, and sums up his opinion as follows: — “I 
consider, from the corresponding indications of the ph3^siologicaI 
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effect, the smell, and the chemical reactions, fliat I can pronounce 
with perfect certainty the poisonous matter of the Sarcololm spa- 

mgliei to he 

Coniine is the alkaloid to whicli is ascribed the poisonous nature 
of tlie hemlock or Go^iimn maeiiUhim — tlie plant, with the juice of 
which, according to Mstorical tradition, Socrates was put to death. 

In the Nabowrhmdig Tljdsclrifi voor NederL Incite, part 15, p. 
478, also will probably appear a report on the raliie and effect of 
the xeali lamhmg. I regret that I cannot here make use of that 
aper, the more so as it is from the hands of our able chemist and 
r| niiiologist Berjelot Moens and his now deceased brother. 

It is known to the people in the neighbourhood here that, as 
soon as a head of a cattle has been carried off by a tiger, informa- 
tion is at once to be conveyed to me of the fact. 1 tiien send 
persons who are accustomed to make their way through jungle and 
waste, well armed, to the place where the slaughter has taken 
place, and the carcase is by them strewn over with poison ( for a 
buffalo a beer glass three-fourths filled is sufficient ; for asheep or goat 
much less is needed ) ; they are armed, because the tiger is sometimes 
found to come back again to his prey very (|uickly. My brother 
at Ardjasiri went himself two years ago to poison a slmep wdiieli 
had the previous night been taken by a royal tiger out of the fold 
in the middle of the factory kampong, and carried awuiy close to 

his house through the middle of his vegetable garden. {K JB, 

The door of the fold, made of plaited bamboo, to which the sheep 
had been fastened, was dragged by the tiger for some distance.) 
In the course of the day it was discovered where the tiger had 
concealed the sheep. Then my brother, at about 5 in the after- 
noon, forced his way through the high glaqah to the place where 
the sheep lay, he found the tiger already there, which w'asbusy pre- 
paring to carry the sheep further into the interior. 

The thick cane brake rendered impossible a good shot at the 
beast of prey, which with amazing springs escaped from the bullet 
intended for it. The sheep w'^as thereupon carefully prepared. 


’^Th.e grass $a colt arum Bpontamxvm, 
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and tlie foiiowiug luorning at 6 o’clock no trace of it was to be 
found except a few bloody flocks ofwool. Although the whole neigh- 
bourhood was up to 2 o’clock the same day thoroughly searched and 
traced, neither then nor afterwards was anything seen of the tiger. 

To prepare the carcase properly, long cuts are made in the 
fleshiest parts, which are closed again after loali hmnUng has been 
strewui in them. Of a buflalo, the neck, loins, groin and thighs 
are the parts most liked by the tiger. The ears also are usualty 
found eaten of!:. 

From the condition iji which buffaloes and horses killed by 
tigers are found, it is to be inf erred that horses, colts and young 
buffaloes are seized sideways or from in front, after which the 
throat is bitten througli. The tiger seizes full-grown horned 
buffaloes generally by one of the legs, which must then, on account 
of the desperate efforts of the victim to release itself, be held fast 
with terrible strength. Skin and flesh are often found under the 
claws of the tiger, cut in a circular form from the leg. With a 
stroke of the claw in the groin of the buffalo the belly of the 
strong beast is torn open, and then, defenceless from pain and 
loss of blood, it is dispatched. Wild dogs also hunt and seize 
cattle from behind. On cows which have managed to escape fi’om a 
troop of wild dogs, I have seen the traces of the fearful bites of 
these beasts, whole pieces of the flesh being torn from the hinder 
part of the belly. 

A carcase which has been already eaten from during one night 
or even three, and which then sw^-arms with maggots, is still 
suitable for poisoning, as the tiger (as also dogs even) is not un- 
willing to have his game in the condition I found set forth in a 
French work on pheasants: — ‘‘ Pour manger un bon faisan, il 
faut qu’il change de place tout seul.” 

After having seasoned the titbit, the surrounding population 
must be warned to keep their dogs fast tied up, or they would 
otherwise feast themselves on what was not meant for them. On 
the following day early in the morning, it must be ascertained by 
means of persons sent whether any of the carcase has been eaten, 
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and au endeavour mast also be made iu prevent many people 
coming to have a peep at the Carcase ; as though the tiger is not 
specially timid at night, I have known of cases where, on account 
of the traces of numerous visitors during tlie day, the tiger has 
found it iiiiaclvisable to return at night. 

"With properly armed and trained hunters, and also w’itli dogs, 
one can trace, when some of the bait has been eaten, the direction 
taken by the tiger, but this is often difficult and sometimes 
;■ fruitless. 

The almost entirely inaccessible and densely overgrown spot 
which the tiger choses for his makes it extremely 

fatiguing for Europeans to track him : but, hard though it be, it is 
<■, a possibility to find a poisoned tiger ; to track a bealthy tiger is, 

ill my opinion, except by a stroke of good luck, a hopeless task. 

' The W'ell-kuown tiger bunts of the English in Bengal are mostly 

carried out in an entirely diiferent kind of country. There 
are, as a rule, extensive plains with comparatively moderate undu- 
■ ! lations. "'Ulie jungles (thick canebrake and scrub) and the 

( small ravines, in which a rivulet or brook meanders and wffiich 
are sometimes ako overgrown ) oifer little hindrance to tlie hunter, 
5 who places himself, with some good weapons, some bottles of 

li- , soda-water, and tbe invariable cheroots’" jn a so-called kowdah on 

j,\ , the back of the elephant, with a mahout to guide the animal. The 

y fearless, sharp-sighted elephants do duty as beaters, and so the 

if tigers, roused by a long row of elephants and huntsmen, are 

shot down from above from the moving if ;2y.t 
^ ' Even if w’-e had here trained elephants, they would be useless 

\ in Java (except on occasional plains here and there), and espe- 

cially so iu the steep thickly w^ooded ravines of the greater part 
of the Preanger. 

After prolonged drought, tracking is naturally more difficult 
than in wet weather, when the ground shows the trace of the game 
more plainly. If it is not found plentifully near the carcase, an 
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t Elevated stage, platform, ’watch-tower. 
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attempt must be made to cut the track,’’ that is search in a wide 
circle round the place where the game has been and across his 
track. 

If one has good dogs, which are by no means to be had every- 
where, tliey may be utilised (only not close to the tempting smell of 
the bait). The clogs will probably not attack the tiger, they will 
generally not dare to go far from the hunter, but they will point 
out the presence of tlie game to liiiii if he is acfpiaintcd -with 
their habits. 

If one is on the right track, vomited flesh and other strongly 
smelling tokens of the tiger’s sickness are found. Sometimes 
the patient is found dead ; sometimes, two days after the eating 
of the poisoned flesh, still quite ready for the fight. Sometimes als^ 
healthy tigers are found keeping company with the sick one ; and 
it is therefore necessary always to exercise the greatest caution. 
If one comes upon steep declmties caution is still more needful, 
for the radius of a tiger’s spring in a downward direction is much 
greater than on a flat or in an upward direction. 

I once tried to shoot a tiger-panther which was laying above me 
against a steep declivity, through the head. The bullet went 
through his ear, and with a spring and a terrific snarl the raging 
beast stood crouched at my feet. Only by the good help of a 
troop of dogs did I escape from the claws of the 
ioefoeL 

Already, since the heginniiig of I 860 , forty head of royal tigers 
and panthers and a large number of wild dogs have thus been 
destroyed by me and my hunters : and by my brother at Ardjasari 
near Bandoeng, whom I had provided with toali hamUn^, two pan- 
thers and six royal tigers. 

Ill 1875, my brother at Ardjasari sent a descriptive narrative 
of a tiger hunt to his absent wife. 

Although tills account was not written for public perusah it 
seemed to me so suited to be appended in a supplement to my paper 

“ IVtul. — Spotted, marked with spots or hhioltcs, Maung tiitulf tho spotted 
tiger, a panther.” — Eiao’S S, JD, 
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intended for your journal, as a rather more liiglilj coloured iilus- 
tratioii than that paper is, that I sought and obtained the per- 
iiiissiou of the writer to do so. 

The portion of the letter referred to is as follows : — 

You remember the tract of laud which is still 'whoily nnim. 
habited above oiir plantation, a little b(‘ic>w the edge <?f the forest 
that covers the Malabar ; wliere we breakfasted a couple of years 
ago with our guests H. and C. under a clump of bamboos, which 
served as a tent from the sun f Kuriy in the inoriiii^g it looked 
somewhat less sunny and gay tiian when we made a little tire to 
boil the water for our coffee ; when seats were placed in a circle 
round a. camp table, and the ladies of our com})aiiy iiopackod 
hoses ricli in promise : and when there was such merry chat and 
laughter, whilst all eyes feasted themselves on the prospect over 
the siinnj^ expanse of Bandjaran, 

In the early morning of 2nd February, 1875, it was wet and 
cold, it had rained the wliole night, and thick clouds, from which 
still fell steadily a fine chill drizzle, ruing gcay and chill and 
lieavy over the erstwhile cdiarming landscape. 

On ail open patcli between tlie belts lay a dead hirhomc. 
fearfully torn and mangled, and a group of tliirfy living buffaloes 
stood in melancholy, pensive attitude. 'What was going on in 
the buffalo -heads could be gathered by the glance of an eye. The 
silent beasts were thinking of their deadly enemy, the tiger, who 
the night before had fallen upon and killed one of their brethren; 
and who had come back tliat night to feast on his prey. An old, 
melancholy, staring buffalo cow, perhaps mother or aunt of the 
one so cruelly slain, sniffled in Buffaiese to the bull standing near- 
est to her : ' Hoclie niihi, eras tibi !’ and the bull shook his terrible 

horns angrily, as if he would say : ‘ I would that he would try 

conclusions with me for once V 

‘‘'But see! there comes more life in the misty sombre land- 
scape. Horses are heard splashing through a stream (you know 
the stream into which H. let his shoes fall when he was wading 
barefoot- through the water, so as not to spoil the patent leather), 
and out of the fog a hunting train appeal’s : in front i>s the djoem- 



gem whom you know, armed witlx Ixib heavy Forsyth 

gun, called by the natives ^ai man am' (the cannon); foliowdng him 
the ^ djoeragan gamhoeng ’ with a clean-shooting central-hre 
smooth-bore himtiag-piece, then several mandoers^ t Setra, Alsah, 
Alimois*, FIassim, Ac,, with less choice firearms, among which are 
seen some wnth the barrel bound to the butt and stock wdtli rattan; 
lastly, Aspan our cow'keeper, armed witli a lance. The horses 
of the two first-named were led by hand in the rear by a pair of 
stable-boys. 

“ The ‘file’ now appears to become aware of the murder of the 
buffalo ; it mounts and descends, seeks its way through the belts^ 
and at length reaches the place where the murdered karhouw 
lies. The brothers and friends of the slain go respectfully to 
one side. 

"" From another direction other men appear ; they are descend- 
ants of the followers of Confucius, Tnro Ten Djoelono and his 
son, both with guns, besides the owner of the massacred heas”^ 
with a number of the inhabitants of the hahakan X Tji-Enggaiig 
bearing no other weapons but the inseparable gollok. 

“ All the men examine the dead buffalo earnestly and care- 
fully, and find to their satisfaction that the tiger, in spite of the 
rainy weather, lias eaten greedily of his pre^^ which, by order, 
of djoeragan Ardjasari, had the previous evening been well spiced, 
not with moutarde de maille, or with Worcester sauce, but witli 
(you know) the fearful wall kamhing. After some consultation, 
a commencement was made with the difficult, to us at first appar- 
ently almost hopeless, task of tracking the murderer on this 


“ Juragem . — A headanan or leader in any >vay. A petty district Chief, the 
Chief native or Headman on the private estates, who has charge of the police. 
A headman in a boat. Compounded ofJ*wr#, an overseer, one who presides 
over or acts in any dex^artment of business, and Chief, though in the 

CDinpound word the final g is hardly ever heard.” — Bigg's S, I). 

t “ Mandor . — A native headman, a village chief. A foreman over work 
It is the Portuguese Uandkore^ to command.” — Bigg’s 8, J). 

t Bahaltmi. — A sub-village ; a village whose inhabitants have originally 
come off as a colony from some other village, as it were peeled ofi, as we might 
say swarmed when speaking of bees.” — BiGG’S 8, J?. 
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siodden grasi^-grown tract. They do ludeed imd, at a distance ot 
a couple of paces, vomited blood and inucus, but nothing be- 
sides this is to be found on the ground, which has lieen washed 
thoroughly during the night. Several Icampong dogs which have 
been brought soon sbow^ themselves, as nearly always is the case, 
to be not worth their salt; they run imconeernedly, after their 
masters, and soon everyone is convinced that if they were not 
tied fast they would in a trice give themselves a frightful indi- 
gesiioii with the remains of the tiger table. 

The 14 hunters now disperse to examine the tract patiently 
and carefully in all directions. One of the natives has bad the 
luck to see imprinted on ail overgrown spot the footprint of the 
tiger; he goes in the direction towards which the claw points, 
finding now and then an unsavory indication, and at length stops 
at the edge of the densely overgrown steep ravine of the mVi 
Tji Enggang, on a place where the tiger appears to have lain 
awhile, and where he must have felt very uiiwtII. as evidently 
appears from a great mass of vomited Hesh. Hurrah ! hurrah 1 the 
trace is found. The scattered company is called together ; two of 
the most experienced trackers are sent on in front ; DJoemgan 
A. S. follows; his son pushes near to liiiii through the brush- 
wood that covers the steep slippery declivity of the ravine, in 
order to press his father once more fervently to his breast : ‘that 
in God’s name he w^oiild be cautions ! ’ the cocks of the guns are 
beard uttering a threateiiing ‘ tick-tack ’ as tlicy are pulled up, 
and the long row goes forward descending slopingly along the 
edge of the ravine (in a southern direction or up-stream ), led by 
the two trackers, who now" and then I'eecivc an admonition not to 
be over-hasty and rather to w^ait a little wlien they miglit be m tloul>t. 

“ "With the exception of several liigh but widely scatteretl trees, 
this tract w^as covered with various kinds of brushwood, different 
varieties of bamboo, and in many places thick with Honjeli f and 
A brook, river. 

f IIonjL — A scitameneouB plant, formerly called Geantlms speciosns, biit- 
nowadays called Elettaria. The fruit grows on a stalk by itsedf and forms a larg’e 
round collection of mits or pulpy seeds. Used by the mountaineers in cookino- 
in place of Tamarind for the sake of its acidulous properties."— 11 \ cm 's S, T), 
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Te 2 )oe$ ^ (varieties of Elettaria), among wWch tlie ahng-alang 
and otlier grasvses wore mostly claoked \ it was therefore certainly 
thickly shaded, but as a rule one could see to a distance of 
10 to 15 paces of himself, wdth the exception of rougher ‘spots, every- 
where intervening, woven throughout with various creepers. The 
best of this tract for our hunt consisted in this, that the tiger’s tracks 
were easier to find here in the soft clay and rotting layer of leaves 
than above on the buffalo pasture. Here and there the gollolcs 
had to be taken in hand to clear a passage for us. Steepness, 
slipperincss and foot-entangling roots here gave the most trouble* 
Now and then the leaders lost the trace and all had to come up 
and look right and left for the right trace again. The tiger bad 
taken a peculiar road : first southwards up-stream ; next straight 
down towards the /ceJ/, apparently to drink; after that again 
northwards dowm-strealn. With stubborn patience the 
of hunters followed through the dripping branches, until, after 
an hour and a half we saw footprints so fresh that, the parti- 
cles of earth seemed not yet to have settled down ; we also again 
found vomited flesh, etc., so that w^e had the certainty, that the 
right trace w^as not lost ( among other tiger tracks ) . 

“We had forced our way through a patch somewhat overgrown 
with glagali, when the foremost man had suddenly stood still 
imagining he heard rustling through the foliage; here the 
trace unexpecteddly diverged somewhat to the right; the file of the 
hunters w'as somewhat broken in the searcli for the new trace, 
*£. and the mmidoers and other natives with him formed a sort of 
right-wing; Asj?A]sr the cowherd and Balm Djoelong wxnt in front; 
I was No. 3 of the file. Baha was a pace or so in front of me, 
when I saw him lift his gun. The report of the explosion in the 
thick jungle mingled w^ith the fierce and to us deliglitfiil roar 
of the tiger found at last. I spring hastily forward, catch a 
glimpse through the bushes of part of the back and shoulder 
of the enemy creepiiig up towards an eminence, black cross- 
stripes’on a yellowish ground — and the deep voice of ‘ si mariamd 

"'• Tejjm.—A Bcitamencoiis plant, G-eantlius coccineus.”-- B igg’s S, B, 
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(96 grains of powder per ball) is board twice, accompanied by the 
renewed roar of the tiger. 

“ "Whilst I am busy putting a couple of fresh cartridges in tny 
breech-loader, fire bursts from the right wing, led by E., who 
meanwhile has executed a flank movement on the enemy. Mov- 
ing forward a few steps, I then managed to see the whole of the 

on his back, but still motioning menac. 
, and fearful that tlie rug which 
bedroom w'ould be riddled like a 


tiger, who is already lying 
ingly. All ten shots had struck 
1 had promised you for your 
sieve I ordered a cessation of fire and approached the tiger within 
about 12 paces. He was still living, showed me his formidable 
teeth, and contracted his claws con\mlsively. By general request 
I thereupon sent a ‘settler’ through the enemy’s head, who at once 
sank back powmrless, whilst the contracted claws were immediately 
relaxed. 

“ Then the natives raised a mad cry of delight. They yelled am 
fired salvoes of joy as long as they had powder ; and whilst E. 
and I, seated on the decaying trunk of a tree overgrown with moss 
and ferns, smoked our cigarettes and divided our supply of tobacco 
amongst all our comrades of the chase, litter-poles of bamboo were 
cut and a rough sort of rope made from .split rattan. 

“ We confessed to each other (E. and J. ), that this result of the 
hunt far exceeded our expectation ; for when in the morning we got 
on our horses in the rain and rode up more or less numbed, with the 
•nTnsnAf‘+ nf all traces beiucr washed awav, the hone was certainly 
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''As we neared home, a corps of nine or ten angMong^ 
players met ns, for the winged rumor had already preceded us 
and to the playing of angldo^tgs a circuit of the factory was made? 
at which the natives became fearfully excited. 

" You are sure to remember that mad gegil f of that time when I 
enme to the house with a foetoel which had stolen a calf from us. 

When the tigeiMvas laid in our front verandah between the two 
middle columns, the court was black with men. Good presents 
were made to all the liiiiiters and trackers, and the anghhny play- 
ers also were not forgotten. 

" This is the history of the rug which is to lie in your bedroom. 

(Sd.) E. A. Keekuovek. 

" Ardjasari, 2nd Feb., 1875.” 

I hope that the above particulars, while they may be thought 
worthy of 2 ^ to the Tijdscltr if t van Ifijv. en Landbotew, will 

convince the readers that for anyone who has the time and strength 
to devote to it, the tuali Jeamhing is an excellent means for getting 
rid of a number of tigers. 

E. J. KERKHOYEN. 

Sinagar, 9th July, 1875. 


* '' AnyMofig . — A musical instrument made of bambue, cut off at the ends 
like the pipes of an organ, atid being strung together on a frame, are shook to 
elicit their tones.’' — UiGQ'B S. JD, 
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LANDING OP RAPPLES AT SINGAPORE. 

In No. 10 of the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, page 2S5, is an interesting aceount of the “Landing 
of iLvEFiES at Singapore, by an Eyc-\A itness. So long as Wa Ha- 
Kni, the name given to this Yeneral)le deponent, keeps to what ho 
saw,’ his narrative appears to l)e strictly correct ; but other details 
are so evidently contrary to what would lia\e taken place, that 1 
venture to question their accuracy. Por instance, he says ; Ba- 
“tin Sapi, auOranglaut, went to bring Tunku Lojro from Bulang. 

“• I think he was away four days. Batin Sapi came back first, and 
“ then Tunku Losg came.” 

Now, it is very unlikely that Sir Staufoed Raffles, w^ho had 
some knowledge and experience in Malay etiquette, w'ould send a 
single “ Orang laut ” to summon to his presence a Prince of the 
Royal Blood, whom he intended to make Sultan of Johor, in order 
to obtain a proper cession of Singapore, and considering it a pity to 
allow such an erroneous statement pass to posterity as history, 
I have made enquiries from the best authorities, and find that 
two Anak Raja, namely, Raja Omboso and Inche Wan Abdul- 
lah, were the persons entrusted with the mission, and they brought 
Tunku Long here, having found him fishing in the Straits of Rhio. 
These Anak Raja received each §500 for their trouble. My chief 
informant has been Mr. C. P. Keen, who derived Ms information 
from Tunku Pueba, wife of Sultan Hussein ; from Raja Peang, 
brother of Raja Ombong, and from Tunku Dagang; and the 
account seems generally accepted by the Malays as correct. It is 


^rWitli reference to tills “Note,’^ it may be as well to give tlie letter with 
which the previous “Note-” was forwarded for Journal No. 10, which is here 

' ref erred' to j. 

“All the accoants I have got hold of in H.’s extensive library are contra- 
“dictory. Thus in ‘Sir Stamford Eaffies' Life by his "Widow’ no (infinite 
“ account is given of his landing, but it says that the account as given by C baw- 
“ FtTRD in the “ Embassy to Siam ” is wTong. In the first number of the precle- 
“cessor of the Straits Asiatic Society’s Journal, dated 1S75, a.nothm' account is 
“given; and then there is the ‘Hikaiat Abdullah' which difiers irom ail. ^ bo 
“that really I think old Wa Hakisi’s account is useful, I have put it m a 
“ condensed form,” Ed*] 
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also, I believe, confirmed by Miinslii Abdullah in his liikayat,” 
but I cannot, at present, refer to the book. 

The idea of a Batin being sent on such a mission will make 
I\talays, or those acquainted with their nuinners and customs, smile; 
but it is very possible that Batin Safi accompanied the '‘noble- 
men ” nieiitioned above. 


LATAH. 


1 have received several Communications from different quarters 
upon the subject of my recent paper on Latah. On one point, my 
correspondents seem to be agreed, viz., that the omission of 
Chinese from the list of residents in the Straits who are afflicted 
with is due to my defective observation. 

It would shew great presumption were I to say definitely that 
those who have favoured me with their criticism are wrong in theix* 
opinion ; but it would be equally false humility on my part to admit 
its correctness, upon the data which lie before me. 

In no case have any reasons been given for the assumption that 
I am in error ; nor are any particularised instances referred to by 
which such error might be corrected or modified. 

And I may add, with candour, but I trust without offence, that 
many of my recent correspondents have had neither length of time, 
nor favourable opportunities, in Malaya, sufidcient to warrant the 
formation of their very definitely expressed opinions. 


I am told by all who have written to me that numbers of Chi- 
nese in the Straits are imitative LaialiB, I am indeed told by one 
writer that such cases are "numberless.” 

It could hardly have escaped my notice that there are many 
Chinese in this country who imitate the words and jestures of 
others. But this is true of many people in all countries, 
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It is true of some monkeys and of a large oroportiou of vulgar 
clilidreii. t 

But I repeat tliar. after careful observation, 1 luive not met with 
any Cliinaman in the Straits whom I should cleserilie as Lalali, 

remarks upon this section of my forraei’ paper were, no cloubt^ 
crude and uo^atisfactory. But I remember saying that this divi- 
sion of Lfffalf subjects not be roughly doseriited as ** village 
idiots.” 

Xow, I should baldly fleseribc aii cho Chitioe iji wliorn I have 
noticed this propensity as distinctly uiieroeephalic. 

In two very marked cases wiiieli have come under my notice in 
the last three years, and which, for some time, perplexed me in tliis 
very eomiectioii, one patient has died insane in the charge of his 
friends in Penang, and the other is now an iuinatG of the Lunatic 
Asylum in Singapore. I can say, with conO deuce, that these two 
are the only instances I have met in which I have had any doubt 
as to the absence of La^aJi amongst the Chinese. 

That this imitative propensity is common both as the precursor 
and the aeeompaniinent of certain forms of meotal disorder, is tvell 
known. 

In certain morbid states of the brain/'’ says Dr. Batejian in 
lus work on Aphasia, j tendency is exaggerated to an extra- . 

ordinary degree : some hemiplegic patients and others, at the 
coiiimeucemcnt of inllammatory softening* of the brain, unconscious- 
h/ § imitate every word which is uttered, whether in their own 
*‘or a foreign language, and every gesture or action which is per- 
'‘formed near them.”;j 
]!^oticeablyCcrcox)itheeiis. 

t Those who read my former paper wall be propiirc-d io hear that I deny 
the existence of Latah l3efore ]>nbeseeiiee, while I achnit, as an inexplicable 
fact, that, wdiere present, it is persistent in both sexes long aften* the powms 
of reproduction are extinct, and, in the case of woineii, as a rule, ends only 
with life itself. 

tEd. 1870, p. m . . " . ■ ■ • 

§ There is no unconsciousness, mesmeric or idiotic, in the actions o£ 
a Latah. 

li Similarly Toax’s Memoirc sur les Miorocdpales” es- 

pecially p, 160, Ed. 1867. 



MiscutMiirEOirs kotus; 
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I cannot ^peak from, experience of, the ultimate fate of any 
of the imitativo class. But I can say confidently that the 
exhibition of this peculiarity is uiiaceompauied by any other mental 
irregularity, except those which I hare attempted to describe as 
pertaining to Lafali. And in those cases wdiioh I have had the 
opportunity of observing for any length of time, I have satisfied 
myself tliat the malady is not progressive. 

Fiirtlior, I have seen many oldish men thus La-fali ^Yho, accord- 
ing to the testimony of their elders, have been so afflicted from the 
age of puberty. 

And lastly, I have never heard an ’'orang latali” called an 
'^orang gila.’' Nor liave 1 ever heard any man say of one so 
diseased, '‘He will become mad,” or “ Ho will die.” 

•For .these and other reasons, apart from my own theory on the 
subject, I am led to believe that this propensity in Latahs is an 
anomaly, distinct from a not uncommon mental disease in other 
parts of the world, to which it bears some superficial resemblance. 

And, until proof is given to tlio contrary, I rest content with my 
belief that the peculiarity is one in which the Chinese have no 
share.'. 

It must he, at all times,, dangerous for the iiiiscieiitific to argue | 

from, apparent similarities, the causes of which must he hidden 1 

from them. | 

As I have written as a non -scientist, I must add that T am i 

quite alive to the parallel danger I am riinning in pointing out | 

dilferences wliich stand merely upon the basis of my own unlearned 
and limited ohservation. I 

What Latah really is, it remains for some future pathologist to say. I 

But until “ the man lias spoken with authority,” I trust that J 

no half formed and rash generalization will be suffered to class the | 

imitative Alalay with the microcephalic idiot : our snake seer with j 

the victim of alcohol; the rarely -found Malay girl-sufferer with | 

the ordinary nympho-maniac ; in a word, the unexplained Latah I 

with the Lunatic, whose mental disorders have now formed the I 

subject of the specialist’s investigations for several generations. 

H. A. O’BEIEN. 
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NEW MOUNTAIN SEEN IN PBEAK. 







OiT a spur of the Gunong Biibn Eange, which lies a short dis- 
tance inland from the coast of Perak, in Latitude 4° 86' N. and 
Longitude 100° 50' E., the Gorernnaent of Pilrak has opened an 
experimental plantation at an eleration of 3,200 feet on a hill 
named Gunong Irang Para. The bungalow on this hill is named 
“The Hermitage,” and from that spot I saw, on the morning of the 
15th instant, a very lofty mountain, not previously discerned from 
this point, though a European (Mr. Bozzono) has been living on 

the hill for more than 18 months. 

On the night of the 14th there was a thunderstorm with heavy 
rain, and when the morning of the 15th broke, the mountain ranges 
could be seen to an immense distance with great clearness. 

Looking in an easterly direction across the valley of the P^rak 
Eiver towards the succession of ranges, which must lie near the 
junction of Perak, Kelantan and Pahang, I noticed what appeared 
to be a lofty mountain with a filmy cloud on its southern slope. 

Mr. Bozzolo, who was with me, thought there was no moun- 
tain, only a cloud, but fortunately w-^e had a powerful telescope and 
binoculars and with their assistance an exceedingly lofty moun- 
tain was distinctly visible at a distance that I guess to have been 
about sixty miles. I immediately took the bearing of this moun- 
tain and found it to be 102°, i.e., about 12° South of East. The 
mountain has a wide uneven top with steep sides, which rose from a 
thick bank of white cloud and through this cloud appeared three 
or four black spots, evidently the I’ocky points of another lower 
and nearer mountain or range, while the cloud shewed there was 
a great distance between them and the more distant and far more 
lofty, mountain which first attracted my attention. 

At a rough guess, this mountain looked to me as if it might be 

11.000 feet or 12,000 feet high, perhaps even more, for within a 
radius of 25 miles there were many peaks between 6,000 feet and 

7.000 feet to judge by. 

Within a very few minutes of first sighting the mountain it was 
no longer visible, and even the cloud seemed to have merged in the 
haze of the horizon, making it difficult to believe that we had really 
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seen there a far more imposing height than any I have yet beheld 
in the Feninsiila. 

All the other peaks and ranges were still wonderfully clear 
and I immediately made a sketch of all I could see from the Plus 
Yalley to the limit of vision in the South. 

Thinking this sketch would interest the Straits Asiatic Society, 
I have had a tracing made which I now enclose.^ 

The tracing is not so successful as I had hoped it might be, but 
still it gives an idea of the mountain ranges as I saw them, and I 
trust I may yet be able to furnisb you with some further and bet- 
ter information regarding this considerable mountain which lies in 
the direction of the mountain marked on the Asiatic Society’s map 
as G-ilnoiig Tahan, though that would appear to be more than 100 
miles distant from Gunong Bubu. 

The point in that range called on the Society’s map ‘'^Biikit 
Chai ” is about the position of Gunong Arang Para. 

The outline of the range which divides the Perak from the 
Kinta Eiver (the highest point of which is Gunong M^ru ) has 
been made, in the tracing I enclose, rather darker than that of the 
more distant ranges. 

The highest ground between the Plus and Kinta valleys is not 
more than 300 feet, and this is imperceptible from “ The Hermitage,” 
so that the Kinta valley appears to come round the back of the 
Mmi range into the Plus valley. 

The range of hills which divides the head waters of those rivers 
which drain into the Plus valley, and ultimately into the Perak Eiver, 
is not very distant from the East Coast of the Peninsula and an 
officer of this Government (Mr. CATJLrxELD ), who did not get 
nearly to the sources of these rivers, told me he had seen the 
waters of the China Sea from the point he reach, this feeder 
of the Perak Eiver stretching far to the West and North, and 
taking its rise in a very lofty range of mountains well within, 
sight of the East Coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

A. S. 

Kuala Kangsa^ 

• 2lst Apra.lSM, 

To be seen in the Librarj. [En.] ■ " 
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[]\Ir, McCA?iTf.iY, a Surrejor wbo accompanied a Siamese Com- 
missioner, in A.ugust last, to meet the Eesident of Perak near the 
frontier of Patani where it borders on Ulu Perak, ascended a moun- 
tain called Grunong Hangus close to the border. It is about 4,200 
‘‘ feet high and presented no considerable difficulties in the ascent. 
He got an excellent set of angles including G-iinoiig Iiias and 
the high peak of Patani and also saw a mountain of vemj greai 
“ elerafion to the ^Eastward of South, fiffij or sixty miles off. This 
“is probably the one mentioned by Beane as more than 13,000 
“feet high, which is supposed to be in Pahang behind the Ulu 
“ Bernnin. ” Sir Hran Low’s Journal, Aug. 23rd, 18S3. 




W. E. M.l 
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